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SENTI, SENTI, ANIMA MIA. 


[To the Italian language, so rich in poetry, the Hymn, in our sense 
of the word, is almost unknown. Religious exercises were supplied, 
within the Latin communion, with the Latin hymns: and hymns in 
the vernacular, both here and in Germany, may be considered, I pre- 
sume, as a product of the change which restored the use of the mother 
tongue in the services of our Church. 

Although the want has not been felt in Italy, the language in 
which Dante wrote cannot be incapable of the force and the com- 
pression, both in form and substance, proper to the Hymn. 

The circumstances may give a certain interest to this slight at- 
tempt at translating into Italian Cowper’s well-known hymn. Such I 
have found to be the case on the part of Italian friends who, since 
the translation was written, have given me the benefit of their skilful 


counsel. | 
a 


SenTI, senti, anima mia 
-(Fu il Signore che sentia) ; 
Gest parla, e parla a te: 
‘Di’, Figliuolo, ami Me ? ' 


1 The more usual Italian form would be m’ ami. It is thus in modern render- 
ings of the great threefold interrogation to Saint Peter (St. John xxi. 15-17). But 
in older versions I find ami tu Me, and an arrangement placing the pronoun after 
the verb is almost essential to the force of the original. I may cite the version 
of Antonio Brucioli (Venice, 1544), and that published by Guglielmo Roville 
(Lyons, 1552). 


Vor, XIV.—Yo. 72. BB 
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II. 


‘Te legato svincolai, 
Le tue piaghe risanai, 
Fuorviato rimenai, 
Notte in di per te mutai. 


Ill. 


‘Vien la madre a quando a quando * 
Il suo parto obbliando ? 


Donna il pud, nol posso Io ; 


Mai non viene in Me I’ obblio. 


IV. 


‘L’ amor mio sempre dura ; 
Alto, pit d’ ogn’ altr’ altura, 
Tocca in git le nere porte, 


Franco e fido, in fino a morte. 


Vv. 


‘Tu la gloria mia vedrai, 
Se la piena grazia avrai ; 
Te del Trono meno al pié: 


Di’, Figliuolo, ami Me ?’ 


2 ‘Compartendo la vista a quando a quando,’—Dante, Purg. xxv. 126. The 
first two lines of this verse have been thus rendered by an accomplished Italian 
friend :— 

La sua prole obblia talvolta 
Chi nel grembo I’ ebbe accolta. 
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VI. 


Ah! Signor, mi duole il cuore 


Pel mio stanco e fiacco amore ; 
T” amo pure, e vo’ pregare 


Che 'Ti possa meglio amare. 


August, 1883. 


[It may be convenient to append the original hymn. 
Ep. Nineteenth Century. | 


HARK, MY SOUL! 


I, 


Hark, my soul! it is the Lord ; 
"Tis thy Saviour, hear His Word ; 
Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee, 

‘ Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou Me? 


II, 


‘I delivered thee when bound, 
And when bleeding, healed thy wound, 
Sought thee wandering, set thee right, 
Turned thy darkness into light. 


III. 


‘Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease toward the child she bare ? 
Yes, she may forgetful be, 

Yet will I remember thee. 


3 No, 260 in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ 
BB2 
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IV. 

‘ Mine is an unchanging love, 
Higher than the depths above, 
Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free and faithful, strong as death. 


v. 
‘Thou shalt see My glory soon, 
When the work of grace is done ; 
Partner of My Throne shalt be : 


Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou Me?’ 


vi. 
Lord, it is my chief complaint 
That my love is weak and faint ; 
Yet I love Thee and adore ; 


O for grace to love Thee more. 
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IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. 


Ix an article I contributed to this Review for June 1882, I 
endeavoured to show that the deplorable condition to which Ire- 
land had been reduced was the natural consequence of the unwise 
policy which has been pursued in its government since the year 
1868. I pointed out how lawlessness, encouraged by yielding to 
it, and by legislation avowedly proposed under the pressure of 
violence and intimidation, had created a state of anarchy and in- 
security absolutely fatal to all hopes of the advance of the country in 
industry and prosperity. I also explained my reasons for believing 
that the laws which had been passed with regard to the occupation 
of land were opposed to sound economic principles, and were not only 
tuinously unjust to the owners of land, but must also prove in the 
end injurious to those for whose supposed benefit they had been 
passed, as well as to the public at large. Such were the conclusions 
I sought to establish more than a year ago in the artiele I have 
referred to. Fresh evidence of their soundness is supplied in what 
has happened in the eventful months that have gone by since it was 
written, and to this I desire now to call the attention of the public. 
Ialso propose to discuss in the following pages some of the schemes 
that have been suggested for curing the evils Ireland is labouring 
under, and further to point out how these evils and their causes are 
likely to affect the welfare of the Empire at large. 

In the first place I have to remark that, although the adoption of 
more severe and better directed measures for the repression of crimes 
of violence than those which had previously been tried in vain has 
been attended with considerable success, there are no signs of any 
improvement in the general welfare of the people of Ireland, or 
of any diminution of the spirit of lawlessness that prevails among 
them or of their hatred for England. These feelings, though kept 
down for the time by strong pressure, have not been mitigated, and 
are obviously ready to break out again with the old violence if the 
pressure were withdrawn. ‘I'hose halcyon days to which in 1868 we 
were so confidently assured we might look forward as the fruit of 
the new Irish policy then recommended to the nation have not yet 
begun to dawn. On the contrary, the newspapers have been full of 
complaints of the dire distress which has prevailed in many districts ; 
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and even in the most fruitful districts we hear of things which are 
quite inconsistent with the existence of general welfare amongst the 
people. In both Houses of Parliament speakers of the most opposite 
political opinions have concurred in giving very dismal accounts of 
the actual condition, and prospects for the future, of the population 
of Ireland. Mr. O’Connor Power in the House of Commons, and 
Lord Dunraven in the House of Lords, have more especially described 
the present state of things as deplorable, and have adduced very con- 
vincing evidence in support of their statements. Lord Dunraven has 
clearly proved by statistics, which I will not weary my readers by 
quoting, that, while after the potato famine of 1846 and 1847 there 
was a slow but steady improvement in the general welfare of the 
Irish people up to the year 1871, since that year (when the first of 
the new Land Acts came into operation) there has been a marked 
change for the worse. The extent of land under cultivation has been 
diminished, and, as Lord Dunraven has shown, this is not to be 
accounted for by the change of arable land into pasture, since instead 
of an increase there has been a notable diminution in the numbers 
both of cattle and sheep, and in spite of a rise of prices the value of 
live stock in Ireland has fallen off by above a million and a half, 
The fisheries, which were already declining, have continued to dwindle 
away, and Lord Dunraven says that ‘with scarcely an exception all the 
other industries in the country appear to be also languishing.’ Lord 
Carlingford, in replying on behalf of the Government, did not attempt 
to contest the correctness of these statements of Lord Dunraven’s— 
all he had to say was that there were encouraging symptoms of a 
mitigation of the exceptional pressure of distress in the west of 
Ireland, but he did not deny that the habitual condition of the 
people in these districts was as wretched as it has been described to 
be both by Mr. O’Connor and the present Secretary for Ireland, nor 
could he point out signs of any real improvement in the general state 
of the country, of any advance in the skill and industry applied to 
the cultivation of the soil by the farmers for whose supposed advantage 
so much has been done, or of better employment for the labourers 
who hold no land. 

How is this state of things to be accounted for? Why have we 
to lament this absence in Ireland of that progress which is always 
going on in a healthy society? Why is it that the country, instead 
of being richer, is apparently poorer than when Parliament, thirteen 
years ago, undertook the task of endeavouring to increase the welfare 
of the Irish people, and especially of the tenant farmers, by a reform 
of the land-law? We are told that the poverty and distress of Ireland 
arise from the fact that there is little employment to be found there 
for the people, except in the cultivation of the soil, and that con- 
sequently there is an over-competition for land. But we must ask 
again why is there no other employment? We are sometimes told 
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that this deficiency of other fields for the employment of industry 


’ has been produced by the unjust measures of the British Parliament 


in the last century for the discouragement of Irish manufactures. 
Nobody now defends these measures, but their effect has long since 
passed away; for more than eighty years the Irish have had exactly 
the same facilities as the English and the Scotch for engaging in 
every branch of industrial enterprise, and in that time in this island 
many important branches of manufacture have been begun, and have 
risen to prosperity. Had there been as much enterprise among the 
[rish as among their fellow-subjects on this side of the Channel, there 
was nothing to prevent them from achieving similar results. Nor 
does the want of capital account for the absence of industrial 
enterprise in Ireland. English capital would have flowed there in 
abundance if it had not been discouraged from doing so. The want 
of natural resources in Ireland is another of the causes.alleged for 
its backward condition, but this allegation cannot be sustained; the 
evil is not that natural resources are wanting in Ireland, but that 
these resources have not been used as they ought to have been. 
Even agriculture, which forms the occupation of the great majority 
of its people, is notoriously carried on so badly that its soil, it 
has been asserted, would yield double its actual produce under 
intelligent cultivation. This is probably an exaggeration, but there 
can be no doubt that the produce of its land ought to be far larger 
than itis. Sir R. Kane has also shown in his excellent work on the 
natural resources of Ireland that these resources would yield large re- 
turns of wealth to well-directed exertion in various branches of industry. 

These explanations cannot, therefore, be accepted as account- 
ing for the poverty of Ireland; the real reason why the country 
is so poor is very different, and has often been pointed out; it 
is simply that enterprise and industry have not been encouraged 
by security. It is a truth universally recognised, that it is 
only by enterprise and industry that nations can hope to rise to 
high prosperity and wealth, and that they cannot flourish as they 
ought if those who devote their labour or money to the work of 
production have not complete security that they will be allowed to 
enjoy the fruits of their exertions. This complete security never 
has been enjoyed in Ireland; the want of it so far as agriculture is 
concerned has long been complained of, but it has been felt also in 
various other branches of industry. It would not be difficult to 
mention several promising industrial enterprises which have failed, 
owing to the losses suffered by their promoters from violence and the 
spirit of lawless combination among those whom they employed. 
If I am not mistaken, about half a century ago the business of 
building and repairing ships at Dublin was beginning to rise into 
considerable importance, when it was driven away by conduct on the 
part of the shipbuilders which was condemned in language of just 
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severity by O’Connell. No doubt Parliament and the Government 
have been much to blame for allowing this state of insecurity to 
arise and continue ; it could not have done so if the administration 
of Ireland had been wisely conducted, and the faults of the people 
are chiefly to be traced to their having been misgoverned and mis. 
managed during a long course of years. Still we must recognise the 
fact that, however they may have been produced, there have been, 
and still are, great faults in the character of the Irish people, and 
that these faults have not only been the cause of the insecurity 
which has prevented industry from flourishing, but have also in other 
ways tended to keep Ireland poor. In addition to lawlessness and 
the disposition to enter into secret societies, which punish even with 
death all who venture to disobey their mischievous mandates, we 
must note among the faults of the Irish people their want of self- 
reliance, and their being so easily led to look for an improvement in 
their condition, not to their own efforts, but to what may be done 
for them by others, and especially to what may be gained for them by 
political agitators. They have also the unfortunate habit of being 
content to live on in a state of semi-barbarism, so long as they can 
obtain a supply of the merest necessaries from a patch of land they are 
allowed to mismanage as they please, when a very small amount of well- 
directed exertiou would enable them to obtain some at least of the 
comforts and decencies of civilisation. But they are apt to regard and 
treat as enemies all who urge them to such exertion and to abandon 
the wasteful practices to which they are wedded for better modes of 
cultivation. 

These faults of the Irish character, with the want of security to 
which I have adverted, fully account for the poverty of Ireland; it 
is not, therefore, surprising that this poverty should have become worse 
during the last few years, because the measures that have been adopted, 
though they may have been well meant, were calculated and have had 
for their effect to make the enjoyment of property, and of the fruits of 
industry, not more but less secure than formerly, and to encourage, 
not to cure, the chief faults of the Irish character. In proceeding to 
explain the grounds on which I hold this to have been the real ten- 
dency of recent legislation with regard to Ireland, I abstain from 
adding anything to what I have said in a former article as to the 
encouragement given to lawlessness by the repeated concessions to 
Irish agitators which have been recommended to Parliament by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers under the pressure of intimidation. The bad 
effects in this way of their policy have been so often exposed both in 
Parliament and elsewhere without eliciting from them any effective 
answer to the charge, that it is needless to say more on the subject. 
But the sense of insecurity which paralyses industry may arise from a 
different cause than violence and lawlessness, and is sure to be created 
whenever the government of a nation resorts to measures that 
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yiolate the rights of property. This important consideration has 
peen lost sight of in the recent land-legislation for Ireland. There 
can be no doubt that an amendment of the law on that subject was 


eople required, and that, previously to the passing of the Land Act of 
mis- 1870, the efforts of tenants to improve their farms had been much 
é the discouraged by their not having sufficient facilities for making 
been, improvements with the certainty of enjoying the fruits of the labour 
and and money they might soemploy. This chiefly arose from defects in 
rity the law which I have elsewhere pointed out,' and which might easily 
ther have been remedied by means to which no just objections could have 
and been made. But while it was very necessary to make it easier for 
with tenants to apply labour and money to the improvement of their 
we land with full security for reaping the benefit of their exertions, it 

elf- was not less necessary to take the utmost care that what was done for 
t in this purpose should not affect the security of property generally. 
one For the welfare of Ireland it was far more important that no 
by mistake should be made on this point than that the land-law should 
ing be immediately improved. This law, as it stood under Mr. Card- 
an well’s Act of 1860, was right in principle, and it was only owing 
are to flagrant faults in its machinery for carrying that principle into 
l- effect that in exceptional cases it worked injustice, sometimes to the 
he owners of land, more frequently to their tenants. And though its 
nd eumbrous provisions threw difficulties in the way of the improvement 
on of land, still in spite of these difficulties improvement was going 
of on, if less quickly than was to be wished, yet very decidedly, and in 
the ten years in which this Act was in force a notable advance was 

0 accomplished in Irish agriculture. An amendment of the land-law, 
it therefore, though highly desirable, was not of such urgent necessity 
e as to require legislation before there had been time to ascertain how 


this amendment might be best effected, and by what means the real 
grievances of tenants might be redressed without doing anything 
which should tend to create a sense of the general insecurity of 
property, to increase the difficulties of landlords in improving their 
estates, or to encourage those faults in the people which had 
contributed so largely to prevent the nation from rising to prosperity. 

In all these ways the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, and the Arrears 
Act of 1882, were calculated to do harm. I thought so when they 
were proposed, and their actual working has more than justified 
my apprehensions. On the all-important point of guarding in 
legislation against giving any shock to the sense of the security 
of property, the defects of these Acts and their evil results are too 
clear to be questioned. Nothing can be more certain than that, 
when any government or legislature deprives a large class of its 
subjects of property of which they have for many years been the 
recognised owners, without making them due compensation, the 
1 See this Review for June 1882, pp. 287-90. 
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confidence of all owners of property in its security must be greatly 
shaken. . Nor is it less clear that, by the operation of the Acts I haye 
referred to, a very large proportion of the value of land in Ireland 
has been absolutely taken away from those whom Parliament had 
a very few years before recognised as its undoubted owners, and 
of which no small amount had been bought under the provisions of 
an Act by which their title to it was made a Parliamentary one, 
When the recent measures were brought forward, it was denied that 
the owners of land would be deprived by their operation of any part 
of that which legally belonged to them, and to which their title 
rested not only on the recognition of Parliament, but on long and 
undisputed possession ; but the fact has now become so evident that 
any attempt to dispute it has been virtually abandoned. We now 
know, beyond all doubt or question, that confiscation upon a very 
large scale has taken place in Ireland. It was begun by the Act of 
1870, by which it was soon found that the owners of land had been 
practically deprived of no small proportion of the value of their 
property, those who had done most for the improvement of their 
estates and taken most pains to benefit their tenants being the greatest 
sufferers. The evil, however, that was done by this Act, serious as it 
was, might in time have been got over if the declaration that it was 
to be a final measure, and that for the future contracts in Ireland 
would be respected and enforced, had been adhered to. But this was 
not to be; the confiscation begun in 1870 proved to be only a step 
towards the more sweeping confiscation effected by the Act of 1881, 
passed at the instance of the very Minister who in 1871 had so solemnly 
assured Parliament and the owners of land that the settlement then 
made would be maintained, and who had then urged such conclusive 
arguments against all the leading principles of the measure he now 
brought forward. And this measure has been worked with the same 
unblushing disregard of previous declarations and assurances which 
had been displayed in proposing it. 

When the Bill of 1881 was in progress, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
in both Houses stated in the strongest manner that the most im- 
portant provisions it contains—those for establishing a new Land 
Court with power to fix judicial rents—were only directed against the 
exaction of excessive rents. It was acknowledged that as a rule the 
rents paid for land in Ireland were considerably lower than those 
usually paid for land of similar quality in England, and it was 
stated that all the new law was intended to do was to prevent more 
than fair rents being insisted upon in exceptional cases, so that no 
injury would be inflicted on those owners of land who had dealt 
fairly with their tenants. It was further stated that before judicial 
rents were fixed, there would be a careful inquiry by competent 
persons into the value of the farms, to which they were to apply in 
order that the rents decreed by the Court might be really fair. 
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Glauses were introduced into the Act to give effect, as it was said, to 
this intention, and to provide the means for properly investi- 
gating the value of farms. On the faith of these assurances, 
Parliament (very unwisely as I thought at the time) consented to 
pass an Act which was in flagrant violation of the first principles 
of sound legislation. We now know how far these assurances have 
been fulfilled. From the reports of the proceedings of the Land 
Court in the newspapers, and from the evidence taken during two 
sessions by a Committee of the House of Lords, as well as from other 
sources, we have very complete information as to the manner in 
which the new law has been worked. From all this information it 
is clear that there has been no serious attempt to ascertain by proper 
inquiry the true value of farms, and to fix the judicial rents accord- 
ingly ; still less has the rule been observed of making reductions only 
in the case of rents shown to be excessive. Rents which had been 
paid without difficulty or complaint for periods of thirty, forty, or 
even over fifty years, have been reduced.? Even when it was shown 
that the rent paid by the tenant was the same as that to which 
the farm was subject when he had purchased the right of occupying 
it from a preceding tenant (thus proving that in his judgment the 
farm was not over-rented), this has not prevented the rent from being 
reduced. With very few exceptions indeed, all the rents brought 
under the consideration of the Commissioners have been reduced, 
and the Lords’ Committee has reported that the average reduction 
made by the Land Court approaches 20 per cent., and rises in many 
eases to 30 per cent. The reductions decreed seem to have been so 
irregular and so ‘hap-hazard’ as to defy every attempt to discover 
any other rule by which they can have been governed except the 
various views or caprices, or the greater or less desire for popularity, 
of the different sub-Commissioners whose advice has been followed 
by the Court. The reductions awarded are stated by some of the 
witnesses to have often been as large or larger on rents which were 
already low as on those which were greatly higher. 

If the process of fixing judicial rents is to be continued as it has 
been begun, somewhere about one-fifth of the whole rental of Ireland 
will be taken from the former owners of the land and made over to 
their tenants. To a large proportion of the smaller proprietors this 

2 I have been furnished with the following statement made by a gentleman to 
whom I know that perfect confidence may be safely given. He says: ‘I had four 
tenants who had paid their rents for fifty-seven years, and never had them altered, 
or in fact thought of asking for this until the Land Act came; they then asked for a 
reduction and I sent Mr. ——,a large farmer and valuator under the Board of 
Works, to go over their farms and value them, telling him that if he went to either 
side, I wished it to be on the tenants’ side. His valuation came to just about the 
rents they were paying, and I wrote to say I would make no reduction, considering I 
had a very good case, and that the men were very fairly rented. However, when they 
went into court they were all reduced, and I was advised by my lawyer that it was 
only throwing money away to appeal, so I left it so.’ 
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will be nothing short of ruin. In a multitude of cases, what is taken 
from the landowner will be the whole of his real income, even if the 
reduced rents were for the future to be regularly paid, of which there 
is little prospect. There are probably but few small estates altogether 
free both from family charges and from mortgages on which interest 
has to be paid. In many cases the margin left to the owners of 
land after meeting these demands was not more before these diffi. 
culties arose than what is now to be taken from them. Thus 
absolute ruin will have been inflicted by Parliament upon a numerous 
and important class in the community. Nor is it only the owners of 
land who will suffer; already many of those who had charges on 
land, often constituting their only income, have been reduced to 
destitution from the non-payment or reduction of the rents by which 
these charges ought to have been met. 

Such is the account we are given of the manner in which the Land 
Act of 1881 has been administered, and of the effects it has produced, 
by the Committee of the House of Lords, and by the witnesses it 
examined. A reply to these statements has been published in the 
shape of a long paper of observations on the Fourth Report of the 
Committee by the Land Commissioners, but I do not find in it either 
a denial of the fact that the reductions they have decreed in the rents 
formerly paid in Ireland have been as general and as large as had been 
asserted, or any satisfactory explanation of the principle upon which 
these reductions have been determined. The explanation offered is 
more especially unsatisfactory with regard to the general reduction 
of rents which had been paid without complaint for a long course of 
years. The Commissioners also not only do not deny, but, on the 
contrary, expressly admit that there has been the want of uniformity 
in the decisions of the sub-Commissioners which has been complained 
of, They remark: ‘It appears strange that in a matter involving so 
many diverse conditions and circumstances, uniformity in the decisions 
of the sub-Commissioners should have been expected.’ Certainly it 
was not to be expected, but it affords a striking proof how false in 
principle the law they had to administer must have been, that we are 
now told that it was ‘strange’ to look for uniformity in their deci- 
sions, though the absence of it obviously implies that those subjected 
to their jurisdiction have been treated with inequality and injustice. 
A landowner cannot but feel aggrieved when he finds that perhaps 30 
per cent. has been deducted from the rent he bad been receiving, 
while his next neighbour in precisely similar circumstances may only 
have been deprived of 15 per cent. And no greater evil could have 
been inflicted upon a nation than to have the owners of property thus 
mulcted of a part of what legally belonged to them, at the absolute 
discretion of men who have no rule or principle laid down for their 
guidance in exercising the terrible power entrusted to them, and who, 
whether justly or unjustly, have undoubtedly failed to command the 
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confidence of the public. I have said that the amount of income of 
which landowners are to be deprived is at the ‘ absolute discretion’ 
of the sub-Commissioners ; for though by the Act their decisions are 
liable to be reviewed by the Land Commissioners, it is well known 
that appeals have so rarely been successful, even against decisions 
which have appeared to be manifestly unjust, that landowners are 
now generally advised not to appeal, although they may have what 
seem to be the strongest grounds for doing so. This is the advice a 
prudent counsel naturally gives to his client when the question is 
whether it is wise to incur the expense of appealing against a decree, 
however clear its injustice may seem, to a court which has been found 
almost uniformly to reject similar appeals, and which has adopted the 
practice of giving no reasons for its judgments. This practice of the 
Commissioners has contributed much to render almost nugatory the 
right of appeal to them conferred by the Act on those who are dis- 
satisfied with the decisions of the sub-Commissioners. When it is 
found that appeals are almost uniformly rejected, while the public 
are left absolutely in the dark as to the reasons for their being so, a 
person who may feel much aggrieved by the decision of a sub-Com- 
mission has no means of even guessing what would be the opinion of 
the Commissioners on the grounds he might urge against it, or what 
probability there would be of his obtaining the relief which is gener- 
ally refused. 

The Commissioners state that they do not conceive it to have been 
the intention of the Legislature to require that the Court, in fixing 
judicial rents, should in each individual case give reasons for the 
result arrived at. On what they found this conclusion is not appa- 
rent, and certainly their refusing all explanation of the grounds of 
their decisions has been unfortunate in its effects. Not only has it 
made it hazardous for those aggrieved to seek the redress Parliament 
had professed to provide for them, but it has also removed what would 
have been a valuable check on the misuse of the enormous power con- 
ferred upon the Commissioners. If it had been the rule that the Land 
Commissioners should state in public their reasons for the judgments 
they pronounced, it is improbable that these judgments would so 
generally have confirmed decrees of the sub-Commissioners for re- 
ducing rents which had been paid without difficulty for terms some- 
times exceeding half a century, or which had not been raised since 
money had been paid for the right of occupying their farms, subject 
to those rents by the tenants to whom reductions were awarded. 

Strong disapprobation of the manner in which the new law has 
been administered must, I think, be felt by all impartial men who 
read the evidence given before the House of Lords’ Committee, and 
the very unsatisfactory defence of their conduct which has been 
offered by the Land Commissioners ; still, in justice to them and to 
the sub-Commissioners, it must be observed that the task assigned to 
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them was an impossible one. They were called upon to decide under 
the forms of a court of justice questions having nothing of a legal 
character, and with which no judicature could be competent to deal, 
The proceedings of the Courts of the Commissioners and sub-Commis. 
sioners afford a new and striking proof how wisely the inexpedieney 
of referring to any such authority questions as to the terms of con. 
tracts men make with each other was insisted upon by Burke, in the 
well-known passage in his admirable thoughts on scarcity, to which I 
have already had occasion to refer.* But whether the law or its 
administrators may have been most to blame makes little difference, 
and it is clear that, under the Acts of 1870 and 1881, a confiscation 
of property has taken place upon a scale unparalleled as I believe in 
any civilised nation in modern times. And confiscation of this kind 
could not be inflicted, by the authority of Parliament, on the owners 
of one description of property without producing its natural effect 
of taking away the sense of security with respect to property of all 
kinds. © Accordingly we find that confidence in the security of 
property generally has been greatly impaired, while with regard 
to land it may be said to have been destroyed, and land has now 
become almost unsaleable in Ireland, at prices far below what could 
have been obtained for it even four years ago when the evil was 
already beginning. Capital which was flowing from England to 
improve Irish land to some extent before 1870 has ceased to do 80; 
not a shilling can now be borrowed here on Irish security, and 
those who are unlucky enough to have previously lent money 
upon it are anxiously looking for opportunities for withdrawing 
their investments even at a large sacrifice. 

The injury inflicted upon all classes in Ireland, where capital is 
so much needed, by having thus arrested its influx is incalculable, but 
it constitutes only part—perhaps not the chief part—of the evil 
which has been worked by recent legislation. Remembering that the 
welfare of the whole population can only be increased by increasing 
the total produce of the national industry, and that of this total 
produce by far the largest part is derived from agriculture, it is 
plainly of the highest importance that the land of Ireland should be 
cultivated with skill; but, as I have already remarked, this skill is 
sadly wanting. I have never heard it denied, by any competent 
observer, that agriculture in Ireland, taking the country as a whole, 
is carried on in a most barbarous and wasteful manner. There are, 
or at least there were, many exceptions to the general rule, and there 
are farms—of which the number was gradually increasing up to 1870 
—which have been cultivated with a skill and success offering a 
striking contrast to what is to be observed on most others. Mr. Bence 
Jones’s and Mr. Mahoney’s pamphlets have shown how very largely 
the produce of the land has been increased under this better cultiva- 


8 See Nineteenth Century for June 1882, p. 997. 
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tion, and also how much resistance was offered by the ignorant 

ntry to the introduction of a more intelligent system of manag- 
ing their land than that to which they had been accustomed. And 
it is a fact, of which there is ample evidence, that wherever we find 
improved cultivation in Ireland, the improvement has been chiefly 
due, directly or indirectly, to the efforts of intelligent and educated 
owners of considerable estates. They have had to struggle in many 
eases against obstinate resistance, both active and passive, from those 
for whose real good they were working; but patient perseverance had 
already accomplished much, and was in the fair way of accomplishing 
much more. Not only was a change for the better effected on the 
estates of those landlords who used their power and influence to 
restrain their tenants from resorting to some of the worst and most 
improvident of their traditional practices, and to require them to 
substitute better modes of cultivation; but the example of these 
better-managed farms was beginning to make some impression on 
neighbouring tenants. The estates of judicious and improving land- 
lords thus became centres from which improvement was gradually 
spreading in very many parts of Ireland. The change in the law 
has deprived the owners both of any inducement to take pains in im- 
proving their estates, and of the means of doing so if they wished it. 
Of this no better evidence can be given than that which is furnished 
by a very remarkable letter in the Times of February 8, 1883, from 
agentleman who signs himself ‘ Edward W. O’Brien, late Assistant 
Commissioner under the Land Act.’ This Act is called by Mr. O’Brien 
(who must naturally be disposed to regard it favourably from 
having been employed in its administration) ‘a revolutionary mea- 
sure, and he describes it as having produced a state of things which 
makes the further interference of Parliament indispensable. He tells 


us that— 


‘The State has reversed its policy. Hitherto it has relied on the initiative of 
the landlords to promote the improvement of the land. The functions which it 
expected of them were, it is true, imperfectly discharged, less through their fault 
than through the circumstances in which they were placed. Still they did a large 
amount of valuable work, far more than they got credit for. The motives for 
that initiative are now cut away, and not that alone, but by the complete eman- 
cipation of the tenants new and perhaps insurmountable difficulties are thrown in 
their way. Their places as promoters and organisers of industrious enterprise tf 
cannot be left void ; somebody must step into it.’ q 










































Such is Mr. O’Brien’s account of the effect produced by the 
recent Land Acts in disorganising previously existing arrangements, 
which he acknowledges to have been at least partially successful in 
providing for the improvement of land in Ireland. His testimony 
upon this point is of the greater value, because far from condemning 
the policy of the Acts of which he thus describes the operation, he 
only sees in their effect a reason for going further in the same direc- 
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tion, and for adopting new measures conceived in the same spirit 
with those that have wrought the evils which he recognises as now 
so urgently requiring a remedy. The effect Mr. O’Brien admits the 
new Land Acts to have had in putting a stop to the exertions 
of landlords to improve their estates has not been compensated 
by their tenants having been stimulated to greater industry and 
the adoption of better modes of cultivation. On the contrary, it is 
certain, not merely that there has been no improvement as yet in this 
respect, but that already the new law is working in the other direc. 
tion. Small Irish tenants, when left to themselves, are notoriously 
apt to resort to very reckless and wasteful practices in order to get 
some immediate return from their land. The only effective check 
to this was that arising from the authority of the landlords, and 
that check has now been removed. According to the best accounts 
of what is now going on, the consequence has been a manifest 
deterioration in the cultivation of the land, of which one of the 
worst and most obvious signs is the now frequent neglect to keep 
open the mouths of drains. And at the same time that the former 
check on mismanagement has been removed, a new temptation to 
exhaust their land and then to leave it has been given to improvi- 
dent tenants by enabling them to sell their right of occupation. 
These sales are also calculated to cause the land to fall very often 
into the hands of men who have spent what money they possessed or 
could borrow in purchasing the right of occupying their farms, which 
they will be left to cultivate as they can, without capital to manage 
them properly, and without a chance of assistance from their land- 
lords. The accounts which are continually appearing in the news- 
papers of sales of tenant-right at extravagant prices show how fast 
this process is going on. The wit of man could have devised no 
scheme more ingeniously calculated to throw back Irish agriculture, 
to diminish the produce of the soil, and to make the rural population 
poorer and more miserable than before. 

There is another effect of the measures I have been considering 
which must not be left unnoticed. Before they were adopted, signs 
were observable of the beginnings, at least, of a highly desirable 
change in the mode of occupying land. The smallest holdings, 
which would be insufficient to maintain their occupiers in decent 
comfort even if they had no rent to pay, were gradually being con- 
solidated, or the land was being converted into pasture where, owing 
to the soil and climate, it could not be tilled with advantage. The 
former cottier tenants were either emigrating or seeking out and 
Jjinding other employment for themselves. They did so under the 
pressure of that desire to escape from want and to better their condi- 
tion which in men of all countries and in all times has been the 
mainspring of exertion and the source of all social improvement. 
Though the Irish peasants yielded with greater reluctance to the 
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necessity for a change in their mode of life than men of a different 
race probably would have done, and though they bore longer the 
hardships and misery of their lot, it was becoming more and more 
evident that they were not insensible to the motives which influence 
so powerfully the conduct of men in general, and that they were 
beginning to give up the smallest holdings where their prospects 
were most hopeless. What I have now said applies chiefly to the 
wilder districts, but even in those of a less ungenial character there 
was a tendency to a gradual increase of the size of farms, as well as 
toan improvement in their cultivation. In this manner a great and 
peneficial alteration in the social organisation of Ireland was going 
on, slowly, no doubt, but surely. Had this natural process been 
allowed to proceed unchecked, still more had it been encouraged by 
judicious legislation, a change for the better in the condition of the 
agricultural population of Ireland would gradually have been brought 
about, which would have been nothing less than a social revolution. 
But, unfortunately, this natural process was interfered with; the imme- 
diate effect of the Land Act of 1870 was somewhat to check the dispo- 
sition of the small occupiers to give up their hopeless struggle to win 
a decent livelihood from patches of land where the soil and climate 
were against them. The subsequent Act of 1881 and the Arrears 
Act of 1882 have had a far more powerful operation in the same 
direction. They have encouraged tenants to cling more than ever to 
small holdings, while they have fostered their unfortunate want of 
self-reliance and their habit of trusting to what might be done for 
them by others instead of to their own exertions. This has done the 
more harm because it is to what could be won for them from Parlia- 
ment by political agitation that the people have been taught to look 
for help, thus giving a fresh stimulus to this agitation (which has 
long done so much to retard material improvement in Ireland) and 
increasing the influence of the agitators. 

The pernicious effects of unwise legislation have been augmented 
by no less unwise attempts that have been made to relieve distress in 
those parts of Ireland in which it is chronic, by profuse gifts or loans 
of money both from the State and from private benevolence. For 
many years it has been the practice, whenever this chronic distress 
has been aggravated by one of those bad seasons which so often recur, 
to give relief to the sufferers in food, in money, or in seed for the 
cultivation of their land. Within the last four years a large fund 
was raised for this purpose by the benevolent exertions of the Duchess 
of Marlborough. The money raised on this and on former occasions 
of the same sort has been spent ‘in supplementing poor incomes and 
relieving distress,’ as Mr. O’Connor truly says, without doing any 
real or permanent good. On the contrary, it has proved to be a 
cruel kindness to those whom it was intended to benefit. It 
has really injured and demoralised them, just as the agricultural 
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labourers in the south of England were injured and demoralised by 
the profuse parish relief given to them before the reform of the poor 
law in 1834. Of course, when starvation was imminent, the popula- 
tion in the distressed districts of Ireland could not be left to perish, 
but such a calamity might have been averted by means which would 
not have tended to perpetuate the state of things out of which the 
danger of it had grown. Her Majesty’s Ministers are now, as it 
appears, wisely refusing to grant help to the distressed, except through 
the poor law, while they also refuse to relax the provisions of that 
law with respect to outdoor relief. On the 22nd of June a discus. 
sion was raised in the House of Commons, in which some of the Irish 
members pressed the Government very strongly to allow outdoor 
relief to be granted in the most distressed unions. In resisting this 
demand, Mr. Trevelyan conclusively proved the great mischief that 
would be done by acceding to it, and explained exceedingly well the 
importance of abstaining from any measures calculated to weaken in 
the minds of the people their sense of the necessity of exerting them- 
selves instead of looking for help from others. Nothing could be 
more sound than his argument; it is only to be much regretted that 
the principle he laid down so well was not understood and acted upon 
sooner by Her Majesty’s Ministers. Had it been so, the Land Act of 
1870 would not have been passed, much less the still worse Acts by 
which it has been followed. 

The explanation I have now offered of the causes of Irish distress, 
and of the reasons why that distress has been aggravated instead of 
being diminished by the attempts made to relieve it, is I am con- 
vinced, the true one, and it leads to an important conclusion as to 
the policy that ought now to be pursued. The failure of the 
measures already adopted with regard to Ireland ought to teach us 
that, in those now to be taken, the principles of good government and 
of sound legislation which have been laid down by the highest 
authorities ought not again, upon any pretence whatever, to be 
departed from. Judging, however, from the various schemes for 
improving the condition of Ireland that have been brought forward, 
and from the reception they have met with, there seems to be little 
ground for hoping that this useful lesson to be drawn from our past 
experience will be learned. Among these schemes, one of the most 
popular, but I fear also one of the most visionary, is that for 
attempting to create a class of peasant-proprietors by the aid of the 
State. Though this project has been urgently recommended by the 
leaders of the Opposition, as well as by Irish members of the House 
of Commons, and though Her Majesty’s Ministers have also expressed 
an opinion in its favour, I do not think that it will stand the test of 
examination. Even if it were certain that Ireland would gain as 
much as is commonly supposed from possessing a numerous body of 
peasant-proprietors, it would still remain to be considered whether it 
is possible to create such a class artificially, and whether anything 
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put evil could result from attempting to do so. No government or 

islature can confer upon men who do not possess them the 
qualities of patient and persevering industry and thrift, which are 
necessary to enable peasant-proprietors to cope with the difficulties 
they must encounter. These difficulties are very formidable ; the 
life of those who depend for their subsistence on the cultivation of 
small portions of land, whether as owners or occupiers, is everywhere 
found to be a hard one, unless perhaps in exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, and when certain special kinds of produce are raised. 
Even a mere livelihood can seldom be obtained by such persons without 
excessive toil, and the closest and most pinching economy. How 
much this is felt in France is shown by the fact (which has been 
stated on the authority of M. Decouteux, Professor of Rural Economy 
in the Institute of Paris) that out of eight millions of proprietors in 
that country three millions are exempted from the payment of taxes 
because they are inscribed on the list of ‘indigens.’* Lady Verney * 
has published a very graphic account of the life of French pea- 
sants, and has shown how difficult they find it to support them- 
selves, with ali their wonderful thrift and industry. In these 
qualities the Irish are far inferior to them, and are therefore much 
less fitted to struggle with the difficulties they would have to contend 
with from the soil and climate. The wilder parts of the western 
counties, moreover, are altogether unsuitable for cultivation, and 
even in the more fertile districts of Ireland it may well be doubted 
whether small proprietors, even if not under the deadening influence 
of having been placed on their land by State-aid, could maintain 
themselves in comfort. Experience proves that small farmers lie 
under great disadvantages in competing with those who occupy large 
farms. They cannot possibly cultivate their land with equal 
economy because they are unable to apply the principle of the 
division of labour to the same extent. In England there is a 
tendency towards a gradual absorption of the smallest farms in 
larger ones, and I remember many years ago one of the best farmers 
in the north of England pointed out to me that this process must go on, 
because land cannot be well and economically cultivated upon a very 
mall scale. He said that small farms implied small fields, and that the 
mere increased cost of ploughing land in small fields, from having to 
turn the plough so often, became a very serious disadvantage to the 
small farmers in their competition with those who held larger farms. 

And it is not only in agriculture but in every other branch of 
production that in the progress of society the small producer 
becomes more and more unable to compete with the large one. 
In my own memory the small corn mills which were to be found 


‘ See the evidence of Mr. H. M. Jenkins before the Commissioners of Agriculture, 
question 68, sec. 53. 
5 See Contemporary Review for April 1882. 
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scattered over the country, which they contributed so much to adorn, 
have very generally disappeared, and the flour consumed by the 
population is either imported, or ground in large mills where aj} 
modern improvements can be used. In like manner small tradesmen 
and artificers are giving place throughout the kingdom to large 
establishments, in which the division of labour and economy, both in 
production and in the management of business, can be carried to the 
utmost, and we find that there is a continually increasing tendency 
to concentrate both production and retail trade in the hands of great 
capitalists or great companies. There is much in the change which 
is going on which we cannot observe without regret; it is painful to 
see the lot of the smaller shopkeepers and producers of various goods 
gradually becoming a harder one, and their number diminishing, 
while huge establishments and companies increase. But, on the 
other hand, we must not forget that the increase and cheapening of 
production means a better and more abundant supply of the com- 
forts and necessaries of life to the whole population, and a general 
improvement in the scale of living. And instead of the class of 
men who used to carry on trade and production on their own account 
on a small scale, and who are now gradually disappearing, another 
class is growing up of men who find in the higher employments 
under capitalists or under companies (in which sometimes they 
become shareholders) perhaps a better and more assured living than 
they could make by doing business for themselves. 

No one has as yet dreamed of any interference on the part of the 
State to enable the small tradesmen to hold their ground against the 
great capitalists; it has been understood that it would be madness to 
attempt to stop the irresistible tide of change, which under the opera- 
tion of economic laws is gradually advancing and altering the organisa- 
tion of society. The operation of these economic laws will be found 
as irresistible with regard to Irish peasants as it is proving to be to 
the small tradesmen in country towns and villages, and an attempt to 
create in Ireland a class of small proprietors is, therefore, in my opinion 
doomed to certain failure. If there were no other obstacle to the 
success of such an attempt, an insurmountable one would be found in 
the difficulties these small proprietors would be exposed to in bad 
seasons. Such seasons will always occur from time to time, and 
must in all countries, and under all circumstances, cause losses and 
difficulties to the cultivators of the soil. In the earlier stages of 
society bad seasons bring with them extreme privation, and some- 
times absolute famine, to the tillers of the land. In our more 
advanced state of civilisation this does not happen, because the 
organisation of our society provides a safeguard against such extreme 
evil. Trade secures us a supply of food from abroad, and though 
bad seasons still bring their difficulties to the whole community, and 
especially to the farmers, these difficulties are far less serious than 
they were. Farmers, if they have sufficient capital and intelligence to 
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carry 00 their business as they ought, calculate what are likely to be 
their average returns, taking one year with another, and make their 
arrangements accordingly, so that it is only a very exceptional 
suceession of bad harvests which ought to hurt them seriously. But 
the case is different with regard to those who cultivate small 
properties of their own. Such men have seldom the means of 
passing through even a single bad year without suffering great 
privations, and two or three bad years in succession generally bring 
them into very deep distress. To escape from absolute destitution, 
they are often compelled to borrow money on the security of their 
land, and thus it comes about that general indebtedness usually 
becomes the scourge of a state of society resting upon peasant-pro- 
prietorship. 

From the difficulties and distress to which peasant-proprietors 
are liable from bad seasons, the agricultural labourers of England 
are exempt, and, except in those of the southern counties which 
have not yet entirely recovered from the fearful deterioration of the 
moral and social condition of the working classes produced by the 
maladministration of the Poor Law before its reform in 1834, they 
enjoy far more of the comforts of life than any peasant-proprietors of 
whom we have an account. In this county (Northumberland) the 
agricultural labourers are well fed, well clothed, and now also for the 
most part well lodged, the wretched dwellings which were common fifty 
years ago having almost entirely given place to good and comfortable 
cottages. If we enter one of these cottages, we shall generally find 
inita pleasing air of cleanliness and comfort, with good furniture 
and books, and prints on the walls, bearing evidence of the welfare 
and civilised tastes of its occupier. In all the outward circumstances 
that contribute to make life happy, they have a great advantage over 
the small holders of land in other European countries, and the ad- 
vantage is still greater to their wives, who know nothing of the cruel 
drudgery which is the lot of peasant women in France. And this supe- 
rior welfare of the English agricultural labourers has been little, if at 
all, affected even by the almost unexampled succession of bad harvests 
we have had in the last seven or eight years. In Ireland, on the con- 
trary, every bad year leads to intense distress among the small occu- 
piers, and if they were converted into owners instead of occupiers this 
would still be the case. Ido not put forward these considerations 
with the view of suggesting that measures should be adopted in 
order to bring about a change in the social organisation of Ireland by 
Which the petty occupiers of land should be made to become labourers 
for hire ; I should strongly disapprove of any endeavour to effect such 
achange artificially. What I maintain is, that these are matters 
which ought to be left to regulate themselves by the operation of 
economic laws, and that only mischief results from the interference 
of the State with regard to them. A terrible mistake was committed, 
as I have tried to show, when an attempt was made to bolster up by 
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artificial help the unsound system of land-occupation which has long 
prevailed in Ireland, and it would be to repeat this mistake if 
Parliament were now to seek for an escape from the evils produced 
by the false steps it has already taken, by the passing of fresh laws 
for the purpose of converting the peasantry of Ireland either into 
labourers or into landowners. 

Another favourite scheme for the relief of Irish distress is that a 
large reduction of what are supposed to be the superfluous numbers 
of the people should be effected by a great system of emigration at 
the expense of the State. I do not doubt that emigration may be 
very valuable for the relief of certain districts from what has been 
called a local congestion of population, but I am convinced that 
emigration, in order to be really useful, must be effected either by 
the spontaneous efforts of the emigrants, and of those who expect to 
benefit by their departure, or by the aid of private benevolence, and 
that there are insurmountable objections to a large system of 
emigration carried on at the public cost under the direction of the 
Government. The Government could not undertake the conveyance of 
emigrants to a new home without arresting, or at least very greatly 
checking, the voluntary exertions of those who wish in this manner 
to better their conditions. If free passages were given to emigrants 
who could not find the means of paying for them, very few indeed 
would go at their own expense. The consequence would be that, if 
not the whole, much the greuter part of the very large sums of money 
which are now app'ied to this purpose without any demand on the 
public purse, would have to be supplied from the Treasury, thus 
imposing a needless and unjust burthen on the taxpayers, and this 
burthen would be incurred to no purpose. In all probability the tide of 
emigration would be checked instead of being increased by the inter- 
ference of the Government. The State would also incur an inconvenient 
and dangerous responsibility both as to the selection of emigrants and 
as to the mode of sending them out, and of providing for them when 
they reached their destination. If the most distressed families and 
those least able to help themselves were sent to the United States and 
to our own Colonies, remonstrances it would be impossible to disregard 
would soon come from the Governments of both. Already the sending 
out of only an insignificant number of paupers has led to loud com- 
plaints in the United States, and to the sending back of those who had 
arrived. If, on the other hand, the best labourers were selected and 
sent out, there would be not less loud nor less just remonstrances 
from the counties which would thus be deprived of their most useful 
hands, while left to bear the burthen of the distressed and incapable 
among the population. The responsibility for the emigrants after 
their arrival would also be very onerous. When emigrants find their 
way out for themselves they know that they must depend upon their 
own exertions, they make very great exertions accordingly, and submit 
to the hardships they must generally at first encounter; but if the 
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State had sent them out, they would know that it could not leave 
them to starve or to become a burthen to the places where they had 
been sent, and their efforts to help themselves would undoubtedly be 
greatly relaxed. The difficulties which would thus arise could not 
fail to prove exceedingly serious. Again, if emigration were carried 
on by the State, it would not only be impossible to prevent the 
abuse of giving free passages to persons able to pay for themselves, 
but it would also be difficult to avoid the risk of sending away too 
many or too few emigrants. If more were sent than real necessity 
required, it is obvious that the productive power of the nation would 
be injuriously diminished ; if too few, the desired relief would not be 
obtained. And the very fact that men might expect free passages 
to some place offering to them greater advantages than they enjoy in 
their own country would tend powerfully to prevent them from 
making the efforts they might to improve their lot at home, and 
would thus impede the advance of the nation in wealth and pro- 
sperity. No evidence has been, or I believe can be, adduced that the 
population of Ireland is at all larger than it could well maintain 
if its industry were properly exerted and directed ; surely, therefore, 
it could not be good policy to spend public money in encouraging the 
Irish people to try to better their condition by leaving their native 
land, instead of by endeavouring to develop and improve its resources. 

These were some of the reasons which in 1847 and 1848 induced 
the Government of that day to refuse to comply with the very urgent 
demands that were pressed upon it to undertake the task of sending 
from Ireland, at the public expense, a large number of those who 
had been left destitute by the failure, in two or three successive 
seasons, of the crops of potatoes on which they had depended for 
subsistence. After full deliberation the Cabinet of Lord John Russell 
came to the conclusion that, while it was most desirable that many of 
the people thus reduced toe grievous distress should seek elsewhere 
for a living, they could not safely be enabled to do so at the public 
expense, and that it would be wise to limit the interference of the 
Government in the matter to the two objects of guarding against the 
great abuses which had occurred in the conveyance of emigrants 
across the Atlantic, and of affording to those who went to British 
Colonies all the assistance in finding employment for themselves 
which could be granted to them without the risk of encouraging 
helplessness. Measures for these purposes were adopted with the 
cordial and very efficient aid of the Colonial Governments in North 
America. The result of this policy was that in the six years ending 
December 31, 1852, the total number of Irish emigrants is stated by 
the Emigration Commissioners, in their report for 1853, to have been 
1,313,226. These were the six years in which the distress in Ireland 
produced by the potato blight was most severe, and in which it 
might have been feared that it would be most difficult for the desti- 
tute population to find the means of seeking new homes without the 
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pecuniary aid of the State; yet without any such aid the above large witho 
number of emigrants, which it was generally believed at the time was aid o! 
quite as large as was desirable, left Ireland, chiefly for North America, be of 
The whole expense incurred, with the exception of the small cost of volun 
superintendence, and a sum voted by Parliament in aid of the of Ste 
hospitals established in the North American Colonies for the relief most 
of the sick, was provided for without any demand on the British T 
Treasury. By far the largest part of the expense was met by remit- ment 
tances made by the first emigrants to assist their friends to follow for th 
them. So early as 1849 it was believed by the Emigration Com- at th 
missioners that three-fourths of the Irish emigration was paid for in this } 
this manner, and in 1853 they state in their Report that the amount bility 
returned to them by the principal mercantile houses connected with occas 
America, of the remittances of this kind made through their hands in whic 
six years, was no less than 7,520,000/. There must have been much of wa 
more money remitted for the assistance of emigrants by their relations clain 
through other channels, of which the Commissioners had no means of unde 
obtaining any account, and, in addition to what was received from cided 
abroad, large sums were contributed at home in aid of emigration by succe 
Irish landlords and others. I believe one. Irish landlord alone, the work 
late Lord Fitzwilliam, spent no less than 50,Q00/. in enabling those exalr 
of his tenants who were reduced to the greatest distress to emigrate. not ¢ 
There was a large diminution of the number of Irish emigrants carT) 
after the year 1854, when the unusual distress caused by the destruc- direc 
tion of potatoes by the disease had been to a great degree surmounted, to pl 
but still up to the present time there has been a large, though thei 
fluctuating, emigration from Ireland, and a very large proportion of a CO 
its cost has been defrayed by remittances from settlers to friends from 
they have wished to assist to join them. It appears by the papers orde 
relating to the census that have been laid before Parliament that oug] 
somewhat more than two millions and a half of persons had emigrated the 
from Ireland in the thirty years ending in 1881. A paper laid last Uni 
year before the House of Commons by the Board of Trade, also shows | 
that remittances to a very large amount continue to be made by pub 
settlers in North America to their friends at home, most of these asse 
sums being meant to assist emigration. The amount remitted last con: 
year in this way to the United Kingdom was above a million and a that 
half, and I believe that double that sum is supposed to be paid annually pre! 
for emigration by money provided from private sources at home or som 
abroad. Unfortunately, I am not aware of any accessible information pri 
as to the proportion of this large expenditure which is incurred on 
account of emigrants from Ireland, but I cannot doubt that both the Nae 
money expended without making any demand on the Treasury for Irel 
Irish emigration, and the number of emigrants so sent out, must be hop 
so considerable as to make it highly inexpedient to take any steps si 
which might be calculated to interfere with the tide of natural and the 


healthy emigration which is now going on upon so great a scale, 
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without cost to the State. Even the comparatively small grants in 
aid of emigration hitherto made from the public purse I consider to 
be of very questionable expediency, as they are calculated to check 
voluntary exertions. To go further, and embark in a great scheme 
of State-emigration, would, I am persuaded, be most unwise, and prove 
most mischievous.® 

There is only one more of the schemes proposed for the improve- 

ment of Ireland, to which I think it necessary to advert—it is that 
for the undertaking of great works for the reclamation of waste land 
at the cost and under the direction of the Government. Though 
this project has had some very enthusiastic advocates, its impractica- 
bility seems to have been too generally recognised to leave any 
occasion for my saying much about it. Even if it could be shown, 
which it certainly has not been, that there is any considerable extent 
of waste land in Ireland which could be made to pay for being re- 
claimed, it would still remain to he proved that the work could be 
undertaken with advantage by the State. Experience is very de- 
cidedly opposed to the belief that industrial enterprises can be 
successfully carried on by Governments. The failure of the national 
workshops in Paris after the revolution of 1848 affords a conspicuous 
example of the results to be expected from such attempts, and I am 
not aware that a single instance can be quoted of success in trying to 
carry on the work of production with public money, and under the 
direction of Government officers. Industrial enterprises seem never 
to prosper except in the hands of men acting under the stimulus of 
their own interest, and it is irrational to suppose that the wealth of 
a community can be increased by withdrawing money by taxation 
from private individuals who would use it under this stimulus, in 
order that it may be applied with less efficiency by the State. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that to take money for such a purpose from 
the Imperial Treasury for the exclusive benefit of one part of the 
United Kingdom would be unjust to the general taxpayers. 

Similar objections would generally apply to the employment of 
public money in other industrial enterprises, but I am not prepared to 
assert that there may not possibly be some great works, such as the 
construction of railways, which would so facilitate production in Ireland 
that they might fitly be executed at the cost of the State in the 
present condition of that country. It is, I think, owing to a whole- 
some jealousy and fear of abuse that it has been left mainly to 
private enterprise to create the magnificent works which in the 





6 Since these observations were written I have learnt that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have a scheme in contemplation for settling 10,000 emigrants from the west of 
Ireland on farms of wild land in the Dominion of Canada. I see no grounds for 
hoping that such a scheme can end otherwise than in the complete disappointment 
of all concerned in it. In order to succeed as a settler on wild land a man must 
possess not only industry but skill, with habits of prudence and self-denial. Will 
the intended settlers possess these qualities, and if they should, would they need any 
aid from the State ? 
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last hundred years have been accomplished in England and in 
Scotland, and among the few of such works which form an exception 
to the rule by having been effected by public money, the greater 
number have only served by their result to show the wisdom of 
the rule generally followed. Still it must be admitted that the 
mistakes made by Parliament and the Government have brought 
about a state of things in which it is difficult, if not impossible, 
that public works should be executed in Ireland by private enter- 
prise; if therefore it can be shown that there are any which are 
really wanted, and well calculated to promote the development of 
its resources, it would not be unreasonable that they should be 
executed at the public cost, or by the help of the public credit, 
though this ought only to be allowed after very strict inquiry into each 
case in which it may be proposed that assistance should be given. 
Perhaps it may be asked what, then, is to be done? Ireland, it is 
said, cannot be left in its present state ; Parliament must do some- 
thing. I would answer that it would be the merest folly to allow the 
supposed necessity for doing something to drive Parliament into 
measures from which there is no rational ground for expecting real and 
permanent benefit, and which would be more likely in the end to 
aggravate the evils they were intended to cure. The case of Ireland may 
be likened to that of a man who has put himself into the hands of quacks 
in the hope of getting rid of some real or fancied ailment, but who after 
long using their various nostrums, finds himself much worse than 
when he began. Such a man, if he were wise, would then consult 
some really scientific and honest physician, who would very likely say 
to him, ‘ You certainly are very much out of health, but I can hold 
out to you no hope that any medicine I can prescribe will make you 
well again; what I advise is that you should leave off the drugs you 
have been taking, and observe a strict regimen, trusting that in time 
nature will restore you. I will give you what I can to help this pro- 
cess, but medicine can do little for you; it is to nature, if not 
thwarted by mistaken treatment, with time and patience, that you 
must look for regaining even so much health as you enjoyed before 
you began the unfortunate course of doctoring which has done you so 
much harm.’ So it is with Ireland; that unhappy country has for 
nearly fifteen years been in the hands of political quacks. Under their 
advice, which has been followed with unfaltering obedience, strenuous 
attempts have been made to improve its condition by measures which 
are not denied to have been in direct contradiction to the principles 
laid down by the greatest political writers, and to the economical laws 
which (as these writers have explained) govern all human society. It 
was contended—and Parliament unfortunately accepted the plea— 
that the greatness of the evils to be dealt with justified a departure 
from principle, and that economic laws might be good for the inha- 
bitants of Jupiter and Saturn, but could not be allowed to stand in 
the way of measures designed for the relief of a people suffering like 
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the Irish. When such a defence was offered for the proposals of the 
Government, it cannot have been remembered that little can really 
be done to improve the condition of any people except by themselves, 
that the effect of what is done for them by a Government is often the 
very opposite of what it is intended to be, and that measures which 
involve a departure from sound principle invariably prove in the end 
to do harm instead of good to those they are meant to benefit. 

The economic laws by which human society is governed proceed 
from the same divine wisdom as the physical laws to which men’s bodies 
are subject, and as surely as a man’s disregard of physical laws leads to 
disease or death, every violation of economic laws is followed by its 
appropriate punishment in the evils it brings upon the nation that is 
guilty of it. This is what Ireland is now feeling; the evils it is 
suffering under are only the natural results of the unwise measures 
that have been adopted, and there is no hope that these evils can be 
cured except by returning to the policy of obedience to economic 
laws. We cannot expect that the injury done by past mistakes can 
be speedily repaired, or that Ireland, even if now wisely and firmly 
governed, could in less than geveral years recover the ground she 
has lost since 1868, when a new system of Irish policy was 
entered upon, in reliance on magnificent but delusive promises 
as to the wonders of good it was to effect. But though no 
rapid change for the better can be looked for, Ireland, like the 
man who has been the victim of quacks, may hope in the end 
to obtain relief from her troubles by discarding quackery. There 
is no reason why she should not in time rise to a prosperity 
she has never yet enjoyed if her people will but cease to seek in 
aid from the Government for an improvement of their condition, 
which can only be worked by themselves, and will learn to rely on 
their own exertions. But this can only be looked for when the 
Government shall on its side relinquish its fruitless and mischievous 
attempts to do what is beyond its power, and confine its efforts 
to maintaining for all its subjects security for their persons and 
property, and to removing whatever obstacles may now stand in 
the way of the free development of industry. This is all that can 
be done with advantage by any Government in order to promote the 
welfare of its subjects. A Government may indeed, and should, pro- 
vide absolutely necessary relief for the really destitute (which may 
be done without producing evil consequences by a good and well- 
administered poor law), but if it goes further, and attempts to 
enable any part of the population to escape from privation, and 
obtain a larger share of the comforts of life otherwise than by their 
own honest exertions, it must injuriously weaken the motives which 
in human society, as constituted by divine wisdom, impel men to 
effort, and are the mainsprings of industry. A further and a fright- 
ful cause of demoralisation is added when men are led by the acts of 
a Government to look for an improvement in their condition, not 
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simply to what may be done for them, instead of to what they do for 
themselves, but to advantages they may gain by having unjustly 
given to them that which rightfully belongs to others. This is what 
has been done by recent legislation in Ireland. 

In the preceding pages I have only considered what ought to be 
the character of the economic legislation adopted fcr Ireland, with- 
out touching on the more difficult question as to how the dangers of 
its political condition are to be met? These dangers are most, 







































formidable. Almost half of the Irish members of the House of TH 
Commons have declared themselves to be more or less in favour 

of what is called ‘Home Rule,’ while the result of the election for 

Monaghan indicates that in the next Parliament a still larger pro- 

portion of the Irish representatives will be pledged to the same 

opinion. This proves that a feeling exists in the Irish nation which 

must make its being governed by the British Parliament a matter 

of extreme difficulty. Nor is this the whole or even the most serious 

part of the evil. That there should be a large number of members Acc 
in the House of Commons who, instead of seeking to promote glol 
good legislation and government far the whole British Empire, 106 
are persistently endeavouring to thwart and embarrass the action mo 
of Parliament and of the Government, till they can gain their his 
object of obtaining a separate legislature for Ireland, constitutes so 

grave a peril as to call for immediate and serious consideration. wil 
There are some persons who believe that the only way to meet this tor 
difficulty is to grant the demands of the ‘ Home Rulers,’ and allow i. 
a Parliament to sit in Dublin to deal with Irish affairs. The tiv 
number of persons on this side of the Irish Channel who are prepared oes 
to adopt this expedient seems as yet to be very small, but there are a] 
alarming signs that the number may not be so small of those who th 
would be willing to make some concession at least to the Home Rule bu 
party in the hope of averting a struggle. I am, therefore, anxious sh 
to make some remarks in order to show, in the first place, that it is ti 
absolutely necessary for the welfare, and even for the safety, both of 

Great Britain and of Ireland that the two islands should remain a 
under the authority of one strong Government ; and, secondly, that t] 
any concessions which could be made to the Home Rule party could g 
have no other effect than that of increasing their power in pressing ‘i 
for a complete surrender to their demands ; so that, unless the nation a 
is prepared for this surrender, it ought to take its stand at once r 
upon maintaining the authority of the Imperial Parliament un- 1 
impaired, and ought resolutely to refuse to give one inch of ground to F 


those whose object is the breaking up of the United Kingdom. But 
this subject of the political condition of Ireland as affecting that 
of the whole Empire is too large to be entered upon at the end 
of anarticle; I must therefore reserve what I have to say upon it for 
another number of this Review. 

GREY. 














THE LIBERAL IDEA AND THE COLONIES. 


We lately heard 
A strain to shame us: keep you to yourselves, 
So loyal is too costly! Friends, your love 

Is but a burthen: loose the bond and go. 

Is this the tone of empire P—TrEnnyson. 


Accorping to the most recent calculations the population of the 
globe may be reckoned at 1,400,000,000. Of this number upwards of 
100,000,000 speak the English language, and inherit, and for the 
most part are proud of inheriting, the common traditions of English 
history. 

Within a period not very remote this English-speaking population 
will be the most numerous community enjoying the gift of a common 
tongue upon the face of the earth. It may at first sight seem arrogant 
to talk of a time when French, German, and Italian will be, compara- 
tively speaking, provincial and unimportant forms of speech, but it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to predict that such must be the case within 
a period which it is not impossible to forecast.. When we enumerate 
the countries in which English is not only the language of the present, 
but seems absolutely certain to be the language of the future, we 
shall be able to realise the grounds upon which so sweeping an asser- 
tion is based. 

In area these countries cover no less than 10,841,000! square miles, 
or eighteen times the extent of Germany, France, and Italy united ; 
they comprise three-fourths of the North American continent ; the 
giant island of Australia, itself as large as Europe deprived of Russia ; 
and New Zealand, the England of the southern hemisphere. All these 
are, practically speaking, English for all time and in their entirety. 
Add to them our African colonies, where in the long run English must 
prevail,? and lastly the innumerable ports and islands, east and west, 
north and south, where our language is the instrument of government, 


1 Not including India. 
2 The present white population of the Cape and Natal is 318,000, of whom 157,000 


are English. There is, however, a rapid and increasing immigration, chiefly from the 
United Kingdom. The balance of population is therefore daily altering in favour of 
the English element, a fact which has been too much overlooked of late. 
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of commerce, of religion, and of intercourse with the civilised world, 
and the boast, or the prediction, call it what we will, must appear to 
be no: idle one. Whether such a result is desirable—whether the 
extension of the English language at the expense of German, French, 
and Italian, may not be in some ways a matter of regret—it is not 
material to consider. No regrets, however sincere or well-founded, 
can alter the result, which is inevitable and wholly beyond our control. 
That the future of civilisation is in the hands of the English-speaking 
race is as sure as any unaccomplished fact can be. What will be the 
relations of the different branches of that race to one another, and what 
will be our own position with respect to them, is, on the other hand, 
a problem impossible of solution, though not wholly incapable of 
being influenced by our present action. Of the hundred millions 
above referred to, upwards of fifty millions—thanks to the wisdom of 
a few far-sighted statesmen—are firmly united in the bonds of a 
federal union which has already stood the test of the greatest 
war of modern times. 

The fortunes of the remaining millions, whose goodwill and whose 
co-operation we have not yet thrown away, are of more immediate 
interest to us in this country. It is intended in this paper to enquire 
whether by any action on our part we can influence for good the 
development of these growing nationalities, and secure for ourselves 
a participation in their great future. It is intended to show that 
such an influence can be exerted and such a participation can be 
obtained. It is intended to suggest some of the methods by which 
these results may be arrived at, and, lastly, it is intended to supply a 
reason why the steps recommended can be most wisely and most 
effectually undertaken by a particular party in the State. 

For the purposes of this argument it is necessary to start with an 
assumption, which, though by no means incapable of proof, would 
require a long and detailed demonstration to establish it by docu- 
mentary evidence. The assumption briefly is as follows, that the pre- 
vailing and growing opinion among advanced Liberals is averse to 
drawing closer our conuection with the colonies, and that Liberalism 
should favour, according to some of its chief exponents, rather than 
discourage, ultimate separation from the mother country. Passing 
over for the moment the evidence in support of this assumption, it 
will be well to lay down with equal clearness the contrary proposition 
which it is proposed to establish. It is to this effect: ‘ That separa- 
tion from the colonies is not part of the true Liberal idea; that, so 
far from being a part of it, it is in fact diametrically opposed to that 
idea, rightly understood ; and, lastly, that the drawing closer of the 
bonds between this country and the colonies ought to be a prominent 
part of the Liberal programme. 

Before, however, proceeding to discuss these propositions, one 
preliminary point must be disposed of. It may be asked, and fairly 
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asked, why any importance should be attached to the question whether 
the Liberal or the Conservative party should take the lead in pro- 
moting a great movement for the national good. And indeed if 
success were equally assured to either party which assumed the task, 
it would not be easy to furnish a reply. It is not, however, hard to 
suggest valid reasons why no such equality of conditions is likely to 
exist. In the first place, whatever may be the ultimate form of our 
political institutions, the present in no small degree, and the future in 
a still greater degree, are in the hands of advanced Liberalism. There 
may be ups and downs, there may be temporary reactions, but in the 
main it can hardly be doubted that each succeeding generation for a 
long time to come, will be imbued more and more with the spirit of 
what is now called Radicalism—Radicalism not necessarily in a 
revolutionary sense, but rather in the sense of the removal of all 
artificial inequalities, and the equalising of all political and social 
institutions throughout the world. This being so, it is only natural 
to wish that a consummation which appears to be of the greatest 
importance to the world at large, and to this country in particular, 
should receive the aid, instead of the opposition, of the great onward 
forces of civilisation. In the second place there can be no doubt that 
so essentially national a movement as any general re-arrangement of 
our Colonial relations must be, could not be conducted in the face of 
the opposition of any large body in the country. It must be admitted, 
however melancholy the confession, that under the present conditions 
of party warfare the chances of Liberal opposition are sensibly 
increased by the mere fact of Conservative support. And lastly, a 
movement, which, to be successful, must be thoroughly in sympathy 
with democratic institutions, will obviously be best carried out, when 
once properly understood, by the popular party. 

Assuming therefore that, in the interests of all parties, it is de- 
sirable that Liberals should take the lead in any scheme which may 
be adopted with the purpose of uniting us more closely with our 
kinsmen beyond the seas, it becomes necessary to inquire what, in iat 
the first place, is the present attitude of that party with regard to 
Colonial questions ; how far that attitude is commendable in itself or 
in harmony with the true principles of Liberalism ; and, lastly, what i 
is the course that those principles, rightly applied, should lead us to 
adopt. 

As to the present attitude of the party, it is sufficient to assert 
generally, that it is one which is calculated, if persisted in, to produce 
the absolute and certain dissolution of the Empire as it has hitherto 
existed. Whether such a dissolution would be a result to be deplored, 
need not for the moment be discussed. Beyond all question it is 
contemplated, if not with satisfaction, at any rate with indifference, 
by an appreciable number of those who are concerned in forming 
public opinion. 
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Fortunately, however, the charges to be brought against the 
Liberal party on this head, are for the most part for sins of omission, 
rather than of commission. There is, as has been hinted, a small 
party of active propagandists who are really anxious to hasten the 
day of final separation which under our present arrangements must 
inevitably arise. To the great bulk of the party, and indeed of the 
country, the question of our future relations with our colonies has 
scarcely presented itself in any definite shape whatever. Public 
opinion as a whole is purely indifferent upon the matter. In addition 
to these two classes, there is happily a small number of persons both 
here and in the colonies who perceive the vital nature of the question, 
and are anxious to furnish a solution. It is most satisfactory to note 
that this active and growing section draws its recruits from both of 
the political parties alike. 

The situation thus described will at once appear to those who 
have studied the methods of modern politics to be a most critical 
one. It is impossible to ignore the extent to which bodies created 
for the purpose of giving effect to public opinion have over-stepped 
their proper limits, and have undertaken the task, for which they 
are almost wholly unqualified, of forming the opinion which they are 
supposed merely to represent. The mere fact that a large body of 
indifferent opinion exists upon an important question greatly increases 
the danger to be apprehended from the sudden appearance of some 
programme or manifesto prescribing a certain course of action as 
the accepted doctrine of Liberalism, which, once stereotyped as the 
‘Liberal cry,’ promotes the individual doctrines of a few zealous 
politicians into the accepted Shibboleth of a whole party. 

To those who believe that there are indications that the men who 
hold in their hands the most effective means of reaching and in- 
fluencing the minds of the indifferent mass, are likely to use those 
means for propagating a set of opinions as ill-considered and _short- 
sighted as their adoption must be disastrous, it becomes an imperative 
duty to state, as strongly and persistently as possible, the reasons 
which animate them in wishing to enforce contrary conclusions, To 
do this it is plain that two conditions must be observed. In the 
first place, as the,end in view is above all the attainment of a given 
result quite independently of the advantage to any party, the greatest 
care must be taken to conciliate and persuade wherever possible, and 
to try and induce the co-operation of even the most extreme. To 
conduct such a campaign at the expense of any party must be to con- 
demn it to failure, or at any rate to forfeit half the fruits of success. 

In the second place it is essential to meet opponents upon their 
own ground and with their own weapons. To ask members of the 
Liberal party to abandon their traditions and to sacrifice their 
principles, for the sake of any particular measure, would be both im- 
practicable and foolish. To convince them that they are in grave 
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danger of forsaking their traditions and misapplying their principles 
is a legitimate and useful task. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider what, roughly speaking, 
these traditions and principles really involve. The maintenance of 
peace, the spread of commerce, the removal of artificial barriers, the 

extension of common institutions, and the encuuragement of common 
action for worthy ends, are the great objects to which all the minor 
and detailed enterprises of Liberalism are supposed to tend. It will 
not be hard to show that the line of colonial policy which seems 
likely to find acceptance must inevitably militate against the attain- 
ment of these objects. 

First of all, let us consider how far the question of peace or war is 
likely to be affected by allowing the continuance of our present want 
of organic connection with our colonies. There is no evil against 
which every exponent of Liberal opinions has more consistently or 
more justly declaimed than that of settling disputes by an appeal to 
the sword. It is not too much to say that the maintenance of the 
existing state of things renders an eventual war between England 
and one or more of her colonies something like an absolute certainty. 
It is perfectly idle to delude ourselves with visions of universal peace, 
and of the good time coming when differences between nations shall 
be settled by purely pacific means. No amount of assertion can 
make any alteration in this matter. As long as different nations exist 
side by side with different interests, and working for different aims, 
war is a possibility. At present we are doing all in our power to 
ensure the creation of a large number of such separate nations, 
actuated by no common aim, having no common institutions, and 
possessing no method of adjusting any differences which may arise, 
save through the rude arbitrament of the sword. 

It is hard to imagine a set of arrangements less calculated to bear 
the strain of a misunderstanding, however slight, than those by which 
the relations of the mother country with the colonies are at present 
supposed to be maintained. Without representation, without a com- 
mon interest in administering the affairs of the Empire, without even 
the ordinary civility of official treatment which is accorded to foreign 
nations, the colonies are in a position which presents every possible 
inducement to permanent separation as soon as the slightest diver- 
gence arises between them and the home Government. 

It is probable no doubt that, in the present state of public opinion, 
and in the absence of the sanction which a federal union can confer, 
the secession of any colony from the Empire would be permitted 
without a struggle. This being so, the question naturally arises 
whether war—which between two sections of the same people, whose 
institutions, whose laws, whose aims and ambitions are the same, who 
in common assembly are wont to discuss their common needs, is 
almost an impossibility—is not, between two nations divided by the 
Vou. XIV.—No. 79. DD 
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rivalry that comes from want of sympathy, from want of comprehen- 
sion of each other’s aims, from pride, and from prejudice, well-nigh a 
certainty ? 

Separation means a new nationality; it may mean future mis- 
understandings which must end in war. If England and her colonies 
ever take different sides in arms, it is certain that, though they may 
again become friends and even staunch allies, they can never again 
become one people. In so far therefore as it implies an increased 
possibility of war, separation from the colonies cannot be part of true 
Liberalism. 

‘But every people know their own interests best, and if the 
colonies wish to separate from us, it is presumably because they know 
their own interests best, and it is not for us to gainsay them.’ This 
is one of the commonest and cheapest fallacies which has been tossed 
up on the great sea of clap-trap, and fashioned into an argument for 
application in this one connection only. As to the suggestion that 
this country should interfere by force of arms to prevent the secession 
of any colony, as it is never made by any responsible person, it would 
be well if it were not so often repudiated with so much solemnity. 

But the doctrine of the divergence of interests merits a word of 
consideration in view of its supposed harmony with Liberal principles. 
If there is one proposition more than another which has been dinned 
into the ears of this generation, it is that in reality the interests of 
all nations properly understood are the same. The argument is at 
the root of every cosmopolitan theory, is the basis of Free Trade, and 
is the groundwork upon which every appeal against the indulgence 
of international prejudices is built up. To suppose that anything 
but advantage can arise from the extension of similar institutions 
and similar laws to different communities the members of which 
speak the same language, and are capable of receiving the same 
impressions, is so thoroughly illiberal an idea that it seems almost 
sufficient to state it to demonstrate its unsoundness. 

To say that the colonists, even if they take a wrong view of their 
own interests, should not be interfered with, is an elementary propo- 
sition ; on the other hand, for a Liberal to encourage a divergence 
which he knows to be artificial, and in the long run prejudicial, is an 
abandonment of the first principles of his faith. In so far, therefore, 
as the growth of cosmopolitan ideas is a part of Liberalism, separation 
from the colonies is not part of the true Liberal idea. 

Again, it is contended that colonial institutions are, and must 
inevitably be, of a democratic character, not in harmony with those 
of this country; and that to endeavour to assimilate the one with the 
other must be harmful to the colonies, and without advantage to 
ourselves. This surely seems a strange argument to be found in the 

mouth of the leaders of a party which is essentially democratic. 
There are probably no popularly-governed communities in the world 
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which realise so fully the ideal ‘la carriére ouverte aux talens’ as do 
the British colonies. With their vast resources, their unformed 
traditions, and their magnificent future, they seem to present an 
almost perfect opening for the display of the Liberal statesmanship of 
the future. To argue that this country, because it does not possess, 
should not be allowed to share these fortunate prospects; to contend 
that we are so weighted in the race that we can never hope to come 
in to line with our more advanced brethren, is in truth a faint- 
hearted argument for a sincere Liberal to make use of. 

A little foresight would probably convince our popular leaders that 
nowhere could they find more powerful aid in furthering the exten- 
sion of their principles than by bringing the people of this country 
into close political contact with men of their own race who are 
seeking the same goal under more favourable conditions. In the 
interests, therefore, of the extension of democratic principles and 
popular institutions, separation from the colonies is not part of the 
true Liberal idea. 

And, lastly, there remains one other consideration, which, while 
strongly favouring our contention, is certain to be of very great 
weight with a large section of the community. It is not a gratifying 
confession for a member of the Liberal party to have to make, but it 
is undoubtedly the fact, that, judged at any rate by the arguments 
they are wont to use, a considerable body of our public men and of 
their followers deliberately place money considerations before all 
others when forming their decisions in matters of public policy. 
Fortunately at times we are better than our professions. Still it 
cannot be doubted that there are many, professing to be teachers and 
leaders of the people, who, in dealing with national affairs, would 
deliberately give the first place instead of the last to the question, 
‘Will it pay?’ Nowhere is this tendency more conspicuous than in 
our dealings with colonial questions. To say that a certain course 
will involve a slight temporary charge upon the British Exchequer 
is frequently considered to be a final and unanswerable argument 
against its adoption. 

Recognising, therefore, the extent to which pecuniary considera- 
tions undoubtedly prevail, it will be well to show that, even on the 
most rigid calculation of profit and loss, separation from the colonies 
is undesirable. Indeed, the sooner it is made perfectly clear that 
such a separation may mean practical ruin to this country, the better 
shall we be able to meet the friends of disintegration on their own 
ground. 

That this is no exaggeration it is not difficult to show. That 
‘trade follows the flag’ is a truism which is in everybody’s mouth, 
but of which few appreciate the real significance. 

A few figures will show what the phrase implies in connection 
with our colonial trade. The following table shows the amount of. 
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our exports of produce and manufactured articles during a period of 
eleven years. 


Amount of Home Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom, 





| Percentage of Total 


To other Countries 


British Other 


Year To British Possessions 


-| 





1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


£ 
51,814,000 
51,250,000 
60,555,000 
66,328,000 
72,280,000 
71,092,000 
64,859,000 
69,923,000 
66,237,000 
61,002,000 
75,254,000 





£ 
147,772,000 
171,815,000 
195,701,000 
188,836,000 
167,278,000 
152,373,000 
135,779,000 
128,969,000 
126,611,000 
130,529,000 
147,846,000 


| Possessions Countries 


1880 





From these figures it will appear that, while there has been a 
decrease in the percentage of our exports to foreign countries of § 
per cent., there has been a corresponding increase in our trade with 
our own colonies and possessions ; and that, whereas the value of the 
former has stood still or diminished, that of the latter has risen from 
51 to 75 millions. Still more instructive is it to note the relative 
proportions of British and foreign commodities imported into various 


countries. The figures are as follows :— 


Proportion of Imports into various Countries from the United Kingdom and 
British Possessions. 








| Per | Per 
| cent. | cent, 


| Per 
cent. 





Sponsors oh South Australia 93 i x -| Ol 
ew Zealand . ‘90 West Australia. | °95 , r 
NewSouth Wales| -88 Tasmania . - | °98 | CapeofGood Hope 
Victoria. i; ‘90 Mauritius . - | ‘87 | Natal . 


Foreign Countries. 


| Russia 5 ot oe 


| 28 


| Italy -| #1 
| Spain ° -| 2 


United States? . | *41 


| France 





§ Including imports from Canada. 


It would not be right to pass over without comment the per- 
centages of Canada, on the one hand, and of the United States on the 
other. It is obvious that the mere fact of physical contact anda 
common language will of themselves suffice to increase the volume of 
trade between two countries. But that these elements alone are not 
sufficient to secure the results which are obtained in other cases is 
plain from a reference to the figures in the above table, and receives 
additional illustration from the case of one of our colonies, to which 
it is worth while specially to refer. The island of Mauritius was 
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taken from the French at the beginning of the present century. Its 
inhabitants speak French, the Code Napoléon is administered in the 
Courts, and the nearest land is the French island of Réunion, and yet, 


eriod of 


‘ingdom, & with all these apparent prepossessions in favour of intercourse with 
Tota | & France, the colony in question furnishes one of the most remarkable 
Other examples of the paramount influence of the Imperial connection in 
‘untries | directing the current of commercial enterprise. In 1881, the imports 
= into Mauritius from all parts of the world amounted to 2,506,000/. 
7 Of this total, no less than 1,912,000/., or 76 per cent. of the whole, 
76 were from the United Kingdom and British possessions; 391,000l. 
a only was from France or her dependencies. With regard to the 
“68 exports, the case is even more striking: out of 3,571,000/. worth of 
b. goods exported, 3,110,000/., or 83 per cent., were shipped to the 
66 United Kingdom and British possessions. The value of the total 
‘69 | export to France was 97,000/. 
ef The enormous commercial advantage which we derive from our 
my connection with the colonies has been made apparent. It is hardly 
pe too much to say that, were it not for the colonies, we should be in 
J « ‘ serious danger of actual retrogression in our national receipts, and 
. this despite the fact that the colonies, no less than continental 
Pg countries, are hampered by a severe protective system, and that they 
ative are treated by this country, with a shortsighted narrowness which we 
‘ shall some day regret, on precisely the same footing as the alien 
— nations of the Continent. 
It is not easy to explain away these facts. It is easy to account 
id forthem. As long as human nature remains what it is, men will 
invariably prefer to transact their business with those whose institu- 
nae tions they understand, whose laws they share, and in whose future 
tenis they are to some extent bound up. At present, in conducting their 
9] operations with this country, the colonists still feel that, to some 
re degree, at any rate, these conditions exist. We are doing our best 
88 by our indifference, by our want of sympathy, by our positive efforts 


to disintegrate the Empire, to destroy these conditions, and thereby 
ensure the disappearance of the beneficial results they were calcu- 
lated to produce. 

From the purely commercial standpoint, therefore, separation 
from the colonies is not part of the true Liberal idea. And before 
leaving entirely the commercial aspect of the question, it is worthy 


per- 
the of remark that in exact proportion to the endeavours of home govern- 
da ments to form and work their colonies upon a purely pecuniary basis 
> of ims the result been disastrous to the colony on the one hand, and to 


the garent State on the other. The colonies of Spain and Portugal 

ied and conducted upon strictly commercial principles. The 
sacstion of profit and loss was the key-note of the policy under which 
thoy were adniini stered, It is hard to say which has suffered most: 


Spain, from the possession of her colonies ; or the colonies, from their 
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connection with Spain. On the other hand, the policy of this country 
has not hitherto admitted the ‘love of money’ as the prevailing 
motive in colonial matters. We have spent men and treasure to 
extend the Empire and to maintain the integrity of the Empire, 
The question of value received has not been first considered. The 
result has been that English ideas, English influence, and English 
commerce have overrun the world, and are safely established beyond 
the reach of any danger, save that which may come from the penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy of Englishmen at home. There are 
many, however, who, while admitting all these conclusions, will 
eventually fall back upon the non posswmus which seems to some 
the wisest and most statesmanlike way of dealing with this question. 
‘ We are ready to admit,’ say the professors of the despondent school, 
‘that the alienation of the colonies under present conditions is a 
certainty, and that that alienation, when it takes place, may be 
disastrous to this country. But that by any active steps we can post- 
pone or avoid such a result we do not admit.’ And in support of 
this view we are referred to every particular instance, such as the 
institution of protective duties, in which the colonies have adopted a 
line not in conformity with the view of. parties at home, and are 
asked, by way of final and convincing demonstration, if we are pre- 
pared to insist by force upon an assimilation of all our institu- 
tions, which is supposed to be the necessary prelude to a closer 
union. 

It is not intended in this paper to dwell at any length upon the 
propositions which have been plentifully made by the friends of 
Federation, and of the very existence of which the exponents of the 
desponding policy seem to be unaware. But, before doing so at all, 
it is necessary to point out that many of those who are under the 
impression that they are following their own principles and allowing 
the evolution of this great question to be accomplished by time, are 
in reality taking an active part in hastening its development by the 
worst means and in the most unfortunate direction that can well be 
conceived. Living, as we do, in an age in which cosmopolitan talk 
is the fashion of the day, and when, despite somewhat notable 
exceptions, we are wont to respect the susceptibilities of foreign 
nations with a scrupulous and sometimes almost excessive care, it is 
hard to understand on what principle some of our public men regu- 
late their speech when referring to their fellow-countrymen in the 
colonies. It requires a somewhat extended and careful study of the 
utterances of public men and public prints to realise the extent tgs 
which the feelings and prejudices of our colonists are gratuitoasly 
offended. P 

While it is not permitted to enumerate, much less to Strengthen, 
our own armaments, for fear of giving umbrage to Continental 
powers, while disrespectful or critical allusions to foreign countries are 
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rebuked, and rightly rebuked, with befitting solemnity, no criticism 
is too severe, no imputation too serious to be made with regard to 




















e to the actions, the motives, and the aspirations of our colonial fellow- 

Dire, countrymen. Much that is true may be said to the prejudice of 

The young communities, contending against difficulties both within and 

lish without, of which we have no experience, and much fault may justly 

ond be found with governments which have to deal with the rough mate- 

ny-= rial that we ourselves have discarded. But if those who give ex- 

are pression so freely to these easy strictures were aware how little good, 

will and how much harm, is done by their utterance, they would perhaps 

me refrain from indulging in them, even at the cost of depriving their 

on. audiences of a smart sneer or a high-flown rebuke. 

ol, No one is convinced, nobody’s opinion is altered, no action is 

3a taken or refrained from in consequence, and the net results are a 
be temporary glow of self-satisfaction in the mind of the speaker, and a i 
st- permanent and dangerous sense of aggravation in the minds of the a 
of colonists, who find neither sympathy nor knowledge in quarters where ih 
he they had most right to expect both. It is by their want of con- 1) 
a sideration in these respects that many of those who sincerely believe | 
re that they are allowing the question to work out its own natural Bt 
e- solution, are in reality prejudicing the issue far more certainly and I, 
- far more fatally than those who openly deprecate any drawing closer | 


of the bond between England and her colonies. 
That such a course is being pursued at home, any careful student 











e of political writing and speaking may satisfy himself; that the fact 
f is well recognised and is doing infinite mischief in the colonies, 
e everyone who is acquainted with colonial literature, or who has con- 1m 
, versed with colonists familiar with the public opinion in their own {i 
e countries, must be well aware. Heed 
4 The illiberality of such a policy is only to be exceeded by its folly. 
At present the colonies owe much to us, and are beyond all doubt 





less important factors in the world than the mother country. How 
much we already owe to the colonies has been shown. That we must 
eventually owe more to them than we can possibly confer is as cer- 
tain as any unaccomplished fact can be. What is the position which HH 
they will ultimately take among the nations of the world it is im- 1d 
possible to foresee ; but that it will be a still more important one than ay 
that of the country which gave them birth there seems little reason 
to doubt. At present the colonies are, like all young communities, 
particularly sensitive to criticism, particularly ready to receive and 
appreciate the sympathy of older nations. If every speaker in the 
Liberal ranks would bear in mind and give effect to these maxims in 
his public utterances, he would do more to promote the true principles 
of his party than he is likely to accomplish by any vague generalities 
about international amity and the blessings of peace. 

But to return to the practical method by which effect can be 
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given to the wishes of those who are anxious to see our colonial empire 
united by something stronger and more durable than the fortuitous 
arrangements which at present exist. 

In part these methods must be material, and must consist of 
organic changes in our political institutions. To a still greater 
extent they must be spiritual, and must consist in a change in our 
ways of thinking, speaking, and hoping with regard to the future of 
our race. As to the material changes, it is often contended that, 
however well devised, they can do nothing to prevent the ultimate 
dissolution of the empire, which must be the inevitable result of 
forces which are beyond artificial control. 

‘By some, this theory has been elevated into the dignity of an 
axiom. As a matter of fact, it is not an axiom at all. That closer 
relations between communities canbe created by the assimilation of 
their laws, by the concentration of their interests, by the removal of 
the artificial barriers which separate them from one another, is on the 
other hand perfectly obvious to any student of history. 

It is to this end that those who wish to help the cause of English 
unity by any active measures can most profitably direct their efforts. 
The strongest guarantee against separation must be the knowledge 
that it will involve a wrench in every department of administration— 
a loss in commerce, a break in social relations, and an amount of 
departure from the routine of everyday life which would be felt on 
all hands to be intolerable. It is impossible to do more than to hint 
at the measures which might make the realisation of these conditions 
possible. The more gradually and imperceptibly they are taken, the 
more effectual they are likely to be, The extension of the penny 
postage to the colonies, on the ground of their being the colonies, 
would doubtless involve an initial loss of revenue; in the end it 
would probably be remunerative ; in any case the gain must far out- 
weigh the loss, if it brought home to the Englishman abroad that he 
had not ceased to be an Englishman when he crossed the seas. Again, 
as, in political no less than in individual life, no material advan- 
tage is likely to be a benefit which does not contain some informing 
principle, so it is plain that an extension of the privileges of em- 
pire to the colonists can be of little avail if they are not allowed to 
share its responsibilities. Hence it is eminently desirable that our 
Canadian and Australian fellow-countrymen should receive every 
facility and encouragement towards entering and attaining distinction 
in the different branches of the imperial, military, and civil service. 

Above all, it is desirable to grant to the colonists a share, not 
only in name but in reality, in the administration of our great 
Indian dependency. 

With regard to the question of similar laws and commercial 
customs, there is no need to aim at a uniformity greater than that 
which exists in the States of the American Union. Local pecu- 
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liarities in an empire so extended must inevitably call for local and 

special regulations. But when we recollect that, with a few excep- 
tions, all the English-speaking colonies actually possess the same 
body of law as ourselves, the possibility of maintaining and extending 
its general provisions throughout the English-speaking world becomes 
evident. The advantage of such an extension not only from a 
political and commercial point of view, but from the point of view 
of every Englishman who desires to change his habitation but to 
retain the knowledge of the laws and institutions of the community 
in which he has been brought up, and under which he has acquired a 
living, cannot be over-estimated. 

Of the methods by which these and a hundred other useful steps 
towards the consolidation of the empire may be effected, as to the 
means by which ideas may be exchanged, differences removed, and 
responsibilities shared, this is not the place to speak. It is sufficient 
to observe that many and carefully considered schemes have from 
time to time been drawn up by persons who have deeply studied the 
requirements of the situation. The frequent and easy taunt that the 
friends of federation have nothing but vague generalities to offer in 
support of their views is simply the outcome of ignorance and want 
of acquaintance with the proposition which so many are prepared to 
refute, and so few are prepared to examine. 

Once for all let it be said that it is not on the excellence of 
schemes such as those referred to; it is not upon the acceptance or 
rejection of administrative measures however useful, that the ulti- 
mate issue of this question depends. Whether the future of the 
English race is to present the picture of a score of separate 
nations with different and conflicting interests, and divergences every 
day extending, or whether it is to be the record of the gradual 
and harmonious growth of an empire undivided and without cause 
for division, depends almost wholly upon the spirit in which the 
future is regarded. by the leaders of opinion in this country at the 
present time. As long as we are content to heap up objections and 
to magnify difficulties, nothing will be done, nothing can be done. 
The people of England must make up their minds that they wish to 
share in the great future which is in store for their race, and must 
let it be known that such is their wish. Never was there a more 
critical period in the history of this question than is the present. 
Assertions do not alter facts. The spirit and ambition of the country 
are not dead. The people of England will not be, and ought not to 
be, content unless they possess some great and absorbing ideal out- 
side the immediate round of their material existence. If they are 
so content, they are in great danger of the ruin which has always 
overtaken, and will always overtake, both men and nations whose 
doctrine of existence has been narrowed down to the creed, ‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 
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Of late we have had an outburst of what has been called 
‘ Jingoism.’ 

It is either childish or arrogant to assert, as many have asserted, 
that the feeling which prompted a vast number of the supporters of 
this policy was the fruit solely of a vainglorious and wicked spirit of 
aggression. It is much more consonant with common sense, much 
more respectful to the large number of our fellow-countrymen from 
whom we may have differed, to say that this outburst of feeling was 
wrong, in that it was wholly misdirected in its application. Rightly 
to apply such a force would be vastly to increase the moral strength of 
this country. It is hard to conceive a more fitting opportunity for 
rightly directing national pride, the justifiable belief of Englishmen 
in the capacities of their race, than is offered by the acceptance of a 
rational and consistent policy having for its aim the federation of the 
empire.‘ 

The measures which are before the country at the present time, 
though interesting and to some extent important, do not really 
touch either the needs or the aspirations of the bulk of the people. 
The only one of the number which even approaches such a position 
is the project for the extension of the franchise, and it must never 
be forgotten that such an extension is of no value whatever in itself, 
but is important only in view of the possibilities of future action 
which it contains. 

The real questions which will soon be attended to because they 
must be attended to, the problems présented by the poverty, the 
hard living, the absence of hope which are the fruits of over-popula- 
tion, can only be made easier of solution by discussing them side by 
side with the great possibilities of colonial federation; by doing so, 
we shall show to every man and woman whom we have rescued from 
poverty and despair, that the community which has come to their 
assistance is not only worth belonging to, but offers him or her 
individually a chance of prosperity within its own limits. The 
poorer emigrants need no longer leave our shores with their hearts 
full of resentment or of grief; educated men, whose privilege it is 
to know the value of great traditions, willhave a right to feel that 
they carry those traditions away with them, and that in serving 
the land of their adoption they are not forsaking the land of their 
birth. 

But whatever is done must be done quickly, or rather it must be 
quickly commenced, At present the market is in our favour. We 


* This is not the place to dwell upon the advantages which would accrue to this 
country in her dealings with Ireland from the institution of a federal union, but 
they are too obvious to be altogether overlooked. Ireland, regulating its own affairs, 
and interfering with the government of the empire only as one out of many equally 
important divisions, might well find a place in our future political organisation. 
Ireland governing itself, and at the same time claiming to direct the affairs of the 
empire, could not but stultify itself and injure Great Britain. 
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still have much to offer which the colonies would be glad to accept. 
The time must inevitably come when we shall be dependent on our 
colonies. At present, by our apathy, by our indolence, by our posi- 
tive opposition, and by our love of saying sharp things, we are daily 
prejudicing the market against us. One day we shall awake too late, 
to find that the bargain is not to be had on any terms. There are 
ample symptoms that there is in the country a large body of opinion 
which is somewhat weary of the turn which party politics have 
taken, and disgusted with the intemperate language and uncharitable 
ardour with which two English parties think it necessary to discuss 
measures for the common good. There are thousands who would 
hail with acclamation the opportunity of devoting their energies to 
the promotion of a measure which might fairly demand the support 
of every Englishman. 

As matters stand, there is a real and increasing danger of differ- 
ences with our colonies, for the settlement of which our existing 
arrangements afford no machinery whatever, and which cannot even 
be removed by pronouncing the inevitable ‘Go and be hanged to you’ 
ultimatum which finds so much favour among a certain class of 
politicians at home. It is quite a mistake to suppose that, once 
separated from our colonies, the mere intimacy of our commercial 
relations, or the theoretical correspondence of our interests, can save 
us from the danger of war. When Mr. Bright tells us that the pro- 
pinquity of two nations, and the fact that they have a large com- 
mercial intercourse, is a safeguard against the outbreak of hostilities 
between them, not only is the statement inaccurate, but it is in 
direct contradiction to almost every recorded fact in European history 
during the last five hundred years. Nations go to war for a variety 
of reasons, good and bad, but they do not fight each other because 
they are remote and without a common trade, nor do they refrain 
from fighting because they march on each other and do a good 
business across the frontier. In a word, it is true now as it always 
has been that ‘ cash payment never was, and never could, except for a 
few years, be the union-bond of man to man.’ A common aim must 
coexist with a common interest. 

In conclusion, why should we, and we alone, shun a consumma- 
tion which every other nation in the world is striving to attain ? 

Wherever we look in Europe we find governments and nations 
ready to spend blood and treasure for the attainment of that which 
we fortunately already possess—namely, the union of the members 
of a kindred race. 

The race-theories which are supposed to be at the bottom of this 
almost universal tendency are, it is true, often vague enough, and 
somewhat inadequate to support the very serious action which it is 
proposed to take upon the strength of them. 

Recent events have made us particularly familiar with the 
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aspirations of the great Slav peoples of Eastern Europe. The yearn- 
ings of the Slav, the Pravo-slav, the Bulgarian, the Pole, the Croat, 
the Ruthene towards a common nationality have been noted, and 
admired. It is indeed impossible not to be struck by the ingenuity 
and perseverance of those who have devoted themselves to the task 
of unearthing the members of this great family, who according to all 
rule ought to be clamouring for a union, which, if they talked the 
same language, used the same alphabet, had a common religion, and 
did not often detest. each other with undisguised hatred, they would 
be in a very fair way towards attaining. 

But the more we reflect on this ingenuity and the necessity for 
its application, the less we shall be able to understand the extraor- 
dinary apathy with which some persons are able to regard the future 
of a nationality, compared with which the Slav must shortly be 
inconsiderable and unconsidered. If a little of the energy and 
enthusiasm which are devoted to the task of bringing together the 
units of a nation of which the members scarcely know of each other’s 
existence, were devoted to keeping together the members of a greater 
nationality, who speak the same language, who inherit the same 
traditions, who read the same books, and who, if they knew it, have 
the same interests, the developments of the great race-theory would 
certainly begin to have more interest for the people of this country. 

At present we are in great danger of throwing away that which 
every other nation of Europe is striving, with blood and treasure, 
with suffering and sacrifice, to obtain—namely, the union of a kindred 
and sympathetic race. It has been said that the decision of this 
question lies in the hands of the Liberal party; it has been said 
that the opinion of the leaders of that party is in favour of the policy 
which it has been the object of this paper to condemn. 

It is consolatory, therefore, to remind the public that this opinion 
is not shared by all Liberal statesmen, and is emphatically dis- 
avowed by one who is beyond all question the greatest living exponent 
of Liberal doctrines. Speaking since his accession to office and 
as Prime Minister of this country, Mr. Gladstone used the following 
words :— 


‘ There is no more idle conception umongst all the vain imaginings that fill the 
atmosphere of politics than the conception that now and then finds vent, that there 
are in this country a party of men who are insensible to the great dignity and the 
great duty connected with the maintenance of the Colonial Empire of England. There 
may have been superstitions gather round the idea of that Colonial Empire that 
have dominated in various ways, but there is no man worthy of the name of a 
statesman, no man known to me in the sphere of political life, who is not sensible 
that the business of founding and of cherishing those colonies is one that has been 
so distinctly entrusted by Providence to the care of the people of this country, that 
we should almost as soon think of renouncing the very name of Englishmen as of 
renouncing the great duties which, pressing beyond these, are imposed upon us in 
regard to the more distant but not less dear portions of this great British Empire.’ 
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Unfortunately those who have closely studied the utterances of 
some of our politicians with regard to colonial questions will hardly 
endorse the first part of the Prime Minister’s proposition :—‘ The 
maintenance of our great Colonial Empire’ has dangerous and 
avowed enemies; but this very fact must make us more ready to ac- 
knowledge, more anxious to propagate, more determined to give 
effect to the latter part of Mr. Gladstone’s noble peroration. It is 
our duty, having convinced ourselves, to try and convince others that 
separation from the colonies is not part of the true Liberal idea. 


H. O. ARNOLD-FOoRSTER, 
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SALMON-FISHING. 


Ir is the unknown which constitutes the main charm and delight of 
every adult human creature’s life from very childhood; which life 
from the beginning to the end is, I maintain, one continued gamble. 
Uncertainty is the salt of existence. I once emptied a large fish- 
pond, which, from my youth up, I had held in supreme veneration 
and angled in with awe, lest some of the monsters with which it was 
supposed to abound, especially one ferocious and gigantic pike which 
a six-foot gamekeeper gravely asserted to be as big as himself, and 
to have consumed endless broods of young ducks, should encounter 
me unawares, and the result was a great haul of small and medium 
sized fish of all kinds, a few obese fat-headed carp, and the con- 
spicuous absence of the monster pike. 

I refilled the pond but never fished in it again; I knew what 
was in it, and also what was not init. Its mystery, and with it its 
glory, had departed. So it is with shooting—lI hate to know how 
many pheasants there are in a wood, how many coveys in a partridge 
beat, how many birds in a covey. So it is, of course, with everything 
else in life. Whatever is reduced to a certainty ceases to charm, and, 
but for the element of risk or chance—uncertainty in short—not 
only every sport or amusement, but even every operation and transac- 
tion of this world, would be tame and irksome. If we foreknew the 
result one would seldom do anything, and would eventually be re- 
duced to the condition of the bald, toothless, toeless, timid, seden- 
tary, and incombative ‘man of the future ’ foreshadowed recently by a 
writer in this Review. How few would even marry a wife if the 
recesses of her mind were previously laid as bare as my fish-pond! 
And how few women would accept a husband under similar circum- 
stances! So that the elimination of the element of uncertainty 
would perhaps lead to universal celibacy. Still possessing it how- 
ever, and far from any approximation to this latter result, let me 
sing the praises of that sport which ranks next to fox-hunting in its 
utter absence of certainty—the prince and king of all the angling 
domain—salmon-fishing. Delightful in itself, this regal sport con- 
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ducts its worshippers into the grandest and wildest scenes of nature, 
to one of which I will at once ask my reader to accompany me. 

We will imagine that it is the middle of June, and that London 
has begun to be as intolerable as it usually becomes at that season, 
and that he is willing to fly with me across the sea and to settle down 
for a space in a Norwegian valley, and surrounded by scenery unsur- 
passed in its abrupt wildness by anything to be seen even in that 
wildest of wild countries, survey salmon-fishing from an Anglo-Nor- 
wegian sportsman’s point of view. Having with more or less dis- 
comfort safely run the gauntlet of that most uncertain and restless 
of oceans, the North Sea, we land at the head of the Romsdal 
Fjord, and after about an hour’s carriole drive are deposited, stunned 
and bewildered by the eccentricities which stupendous and impossible 
Nature has erected all around us, at the door of a clean, pine-built, 
white-painted house, in the midst of what looks like the happy 
valley of Rasselas; surrounded by bright green meadows, walled in 
by frowning impracticable precipices 2,000 feet high at their lowest 
elevation, and over 4,000 at their highest, at the top of which, oppo- 
site the windows to the south-west, even as exclusive mortals garnish 
their walls with broken bottles, so Nature appears to have wished to 
throw difficulties in the way of some gigantic trespasser by placing a 
fearful chevaua-de-frise of strange, sharp, jagged, uncouth and fan- 
tastic peaks, which baffle all description in their dreamy grotesque- 
ness. These are called by the natives ‘Troll tinderne,’ 7.¢. * witch 
peaks’ or ‘sorcerers’ seats.’ A stone dropped from the top would 
touch nothing for 1,500 feet, and thence to the bottom would lose 
but little velocity, so near the perpendicular is the rest of the descent. 
Below the steepest portion is a long stony slope having the appear- 
ance of a landslip, formed by some of the broken and pulverised 
débris of many a colossal crag, whose granite foundations Time, 
having besieged ever since the Flood, has at length succeeded in 
undermining, and which has then toppled over with a report like a 
salvo of 10,000 80-pounders, filling the valley—here two miles wide 
—with a cloud of fine dust resembling thick smoke, and yet, after 
scattering huge splinters far and wide, has still retained sufficient of 
its original and gigantic self to roll quietly through the dwarf birch 
and sycamore wood at the bottom, crushing flat and obliterating 
trees thick as a man’s body in girth, and leaving a gravel walk 
behind it broad as a turnpike road, till it subsides into some seques- 
tered hollow, where, surrounded by trees no taller than itself, it will 
reclothe itself with moss and grow grey again for another 4,000 years 
or so. The prevailing opinion among the peasants is that this wall 
being very narrow, and its other side equally precipitous, some day or 
other the whole precipice will fall bodily into the valley; and in this 
theory they are strengthened by the fact, or tradition, that at a 
certain time during the winter the moon can be seen to shine through 
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an orifice situated half-way up its face, undiscernible save when 
lighted up in this manner. This is a pretty belief, and I am sorry 
that my telescope, with which I have narrowly scanned every cranny, 
does not confirm it. The fact is possible all the same; but the con- 
vulsion of nature which they anticipate does not follow as a matter 
of course, and in my opinion the ‘ trolls’ will sit undisturbed on their 
uncomfortable seats till some general crash occurs, which will con- 
volve other valleys than this, and higher peaks than theirs, 


However 
Mountains have fallen, 


Leaving a gap in the clouds, 

and I can only hope that I may be non-resident at my Norwegian 
domicile when this little accident happens. Here and there in nooks 
and crannies rest large patches of drift-snow which, when loosened 
and released by the summer heat, fall down the sides in grand 
thunderous cascades, bringing with them rocks and stones, with occa- 
sional fatal results to the cattle and sheep feeding in apparent security 
in the woods below. Opposite the Troll tinderne on the north- 
eastern side of the valley the Romsdal Horn rears its untrodden 
head. It falls so sheer and smooth towards the river that it affords 
no resting-place for the snow, consequently no avalanches fall on this 
side; but occasionally, as from the Troll tinderne, a huge rock is 
dislodged by time and weather ; and sometimes I have seen one of 
these come down from the very top, and marked its progress by the 
slight puffs of smoke which long before the report reaches the ear are 
plainly to be seen, as in its successive leaps it comes in contact with 
the mountain side ; and the length of time which elapses between the 
first reverberation that makes one look up when the solid mass takes 
its first spring from the summit, and the last grape-shot clatter of its 
fragments at the foot of the Horn, gives me some idea of the terrific 
proportions of this wonderful rock. Sometimes I can hardly help, as 
I look up at its awful sides, giving it personal identity and the 
attributes of life—regarding it with a sort of terror, and with a 
humble desire somehow to propitiate it, as a merciful giant who 
respects and pities my minute life, and disdains to put his foot upon 
me or crush me with one of his granite thunderbolts. 

In my youth I tried to gain its summit, where tradition says there 
is a lake on which floats a golden bowl. I failed miserably; but 
have no doubt that with proper appliances, which I had not, some 
skilled Alpine climber would succeed. One such, alas! came out 
some two years ago with such appliances, and the strong resolve of 
youth and abounding strength, steadfastly purposed to solve the 
mystery. He only attained the deeper mystery of death ; not in the 
attempt, but drowned deplorably by the upsetting of a boat which 
he had engaged to cross the Fjord (being unwilling, in his eager haste 
to reach the scene of his proposed adventure, to wait even a day for 
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the regular steamer which would have conveyed him safely) close to 
the shore at the very mouth of the ‘Rauma’ river. It is this river 
Rauma out of which I want my reader to catch a salmon, or see me 
catch one. It flows down the middle of the valley, not as Scotch 
rivers, London, or Dublin, porter-hued, but clear, bright, and trans- 
lucent as crystal. 

Here, amid such scenes, with this glorious stream rushing 
tumultuously in a sort of semicircle round me, thus giving me some 
half a dozen salmon pools, each within about 200 yards from the 
house, have I provided myself with a dwelling and an estate—partly 
for sake of the sport, and partly to have another string to my bow— 
some refuge even in Republican Norway from the possible legislation 
of constitutional England, where inability to pay the heavy bill for 
‘unearned increment,’ which has in my case been running for some 
900 years, may cause my family estates to be handed over to some- 
body else. It is too late to-night—we will fish to-morrow--—we are 
tired. The wooden walls and floors of the house still heave and sway 
with recollections of the German Ocean. We will sleep the sleep of 
Tories and the just. 


‘ Klokken Femi morgen, Ole!’ ‘ Five o’clock to-morrow morning, 
Ole!’ was my last instruction to my faithful boatman and gaffer 
yesterday evening ; and, sure enough, as I jump up instinctively a 
quarter of an hour before the appointed time, I see him outside my 
window busying himself with my rod, while my reel gives out short 
periodical sounds, like the call of a corn-crake, as he passes the line 
through each successive ring. One glance at the sky is enough—clear 
blue and cloudless, fresh and cool, but no wind—a slight mist hangs 
half-way up the Troll tinderne; below it all is clear, though heavily 
laden with moisture, and in dark contrast with the bright sun above, 
which is already, and has been for some hours, playing among the 
topmost peaks, and gladdening the stony-hearted rocks themselves. 

Brief—oh, brief is the process of adornment and ablution in the 
india-rubber bath, for my soul is very eager for the fray; and the 
day will evidently be a hot one, rendering it impossible to fish after 
nine o’clock, when the sun will be on the river. A hot cup of coffee 
—made as Norwegians can make it and we can’t—and a scrap of 
biscuit occupies about one minute of time in consumption, and the 
next I am striding away towards ‘ Aarnehoe,’ my upper and best pool, 
brushing away the heavy dew from the grass and dwarf juniper 
bushes, and drinking in life and health from every inspiration of the 
fresh morning air. My little boat tosses like a nutshell among the 
high waves of the turbulent stream as it is swept across to the other 
side of the river, where a romantic glade conducts me tg’thé wooden 
bridge, two planks wide, which crosses a divergent stream and leads 

me to the now almost dreaded pool. A keen saln\on-fisher will 
Vout. XIV.—No. 79. EE . 
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understand me and forgive me if I fail to do justice to the impres. 
sions, the hopes, and the fears of the hour. The field of battle is 
before me, white and tumultuous at the head, smooth and black in 
the middle, full of surging bubbles, like the ebullitions of millions of 
soda-water bottles from the bottom, clear, swift, and transparent at 
the tail. 

In spite of the roar of the foss in my ears, I am under the im- 
pression of perfect stillness and silence in the objects round me, so 
wild, solitary, and secluded is the spot; no habitation or trace of 
man, save my boatman’s presence, desecrates the scene. My eyes are 
fixed with a sort of fascination on the water, whose swift but calmly 
flowing surface remains unruffled, unbroken as yet by the dorsal fin 
of any scaly giant, and gives no evidence of the life it contains. It 
is the Unknown! and as Ole unmoors the boat I confess that a feeling 
of trepidation seizes me—a feeling difficult to define—of anticipated 
pleasure mingled with respect for the power and strength of the un- 
seen and unknown antagonist with whom I am about to grapple, and 
making me entertain no boastful confidence in the result of the 
struggle which will forthwith commence between us. But all is 
prepared. Ole, smiling and expectant, holds the boat, which dances 
a little in the swell, steady for me to enter; and, with his cheerful 
but invariable platitude: ‘Nu skal ve har store fisken’ (‘ Now we 
will have a big fish’), takes his place and rows me up under the very 
breakers of the foss. A few short preliminary throws give me the 
requisite length of line to reach the smooth black water, full of sub- 
merged eddies, beyond the influence of the force of the torrent, and I 
begin ; once—twice—thrice does the fly perform its allotted circuit 
and return to me unmolested; but the fourth time, just as I am in 
the act of withdrawing it from the water for another cast, the bowels 
of the deep are agitated, and, preceded by a wave impelled and dis- 
placed by his own bulk, flounders heavily and half out of the water a 
mighty salmon. Broad was he, and long to boot, if I may trust an 
eye not unaccustomed to such apparitions; his white and silvery side 
betokening his recent arrival from the German Ocean, the slightly 
roseate hues of his back and shoulders giving unfailing evidence, if 
corroborative evidence were wanting, after one glimpse of that spade- 
like tail, of a ‘salmo salar’ of no common weight and dimensions. 
My heart—TI confess it leaped up to my very mouth—but he has 
missed the fly, and an anxious palpitating five minutes which I 
always reluctantly allow must elapse before I try him again. They 
are gone, and in trembling hope—with exactly the same length of 
line, and the boat exactly in the same place, Ole having fixed the 
spot to an inch by some mysterious landmarks on the shore—I com- 
mence my second trial. Flounce! There he is! not so demonstra- 
tive this time—a boil in the water and a slight plash, as the back fin 
cuts the surface, that’s all; but something tells me this is the true 
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attack. A slight, but sharp turn of the wrist certifies the fact, and 
brings—oh, moment of delight !—my line taut and my rod bent to 
a delicious curve. 

Habet ! he has it! Now, Ole! steadily and slowly to the shore! 
He is quite quiet as yet, and has scarcely discovered the singular 
nature and properties of the insect he has appropriated, but swims 
quietly round and round in short circles, wondering no doubt, but so 
far unalarmed. I am only too thankful for the momentary respite, 
and treat him with the most respectful gentleness, but a growing 
though scarcely perceptible increase of the strain on my rod bends it 
gradually lower and lower until the reel begins to give out its first 
slow music. My fingers are on the line to give it the slight re- 
sistance of friction, but the speed increases too rapidly for me to bear 
them there long, and I withdraw them just in time to save their 
being cut to the bone in the tremendous rush which follows. 
Whizz-z-z! up the pool he goes! the line scattering the spray from 
the surface in a small fountain, like the cut-water of a Thames 
steamer. And now a thousand fears assail me—should there be one 
defective strand in my casting-line, one doubtful or rotten portion of 
my head-line, should anything kink or foul, should the hook itself 
fas sometimes happens) be a bad one—farewell, oh, giant of the 
deep, for ever! Absit omen! all is well as yet, that rush is over. 
He has a terrible length of my line out, but he is in a safe part of the 
pool and rather disposed to come back to me, which gives me the 
opportunity, which I seize eagerly, of reeling up my line. The good- 
tempered, reasonable monster! But steady! there is a limit to his 
concessions. No further will he obey the rod’s gentle dictation. Two 
rebellious opiniative kicks nearly jerk my arms out of the shoulder 
joints, and then down he goes to the bottom. Deep in the middle of 
the pool he lies, obdurate, immovable as a stone. There must he 
not remain! That savage strength must not be husbanded. I re- 
enter the boat, and am gently rowed towards him, reeling up as I 
advance. He approves not this, as I expected. He is away again 
into the very midst of the white water, till I think he means to 
ascend the foss itself—hesitates irresolute there a moment, then back 
again down the middle of the stream like a telegraphic message. 
‘Row ashore, Ole! Row for life! for now means he mischief!’ Once 
in the swift water at the tail of the pool he will try not only my reel, 
but my own wind and condition to boot ; for down he nvust go now, 
weighed he but a poor five pounds; once out of this pool and there 
is nothing to stop him for 300 yards. We near the shore, and I spring 
into the shallow water and prance and bound after him with ex- 
travagant action, blinding myself with the spray which I dash around 
me. Ah! well I know and much I fear this rapid! The deep 
water being on the other side of the river, the fish invariably descend 
there, and from the wide space intervening, too deep for man to 
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wade in, too shallow for fish to swim in, and too rough for boat to 
live in, the perturbed fisherman must always find an awful length of 
line between him and his fish, which, however, he can in no way 
diminish till he arrives considerably lower down, where the river 
is narrower. Many a gallant fish has by combination of strength and 
wile escaped me here. Many a time has my heart stood still to find 
that my line and reel have suddenly done the same—what means it? 
In the strength of that mighty torrent can mortal fish rest? Surely, 
but he must have found a shelter somewhere? Some rock behind 
which to lie protected from the current! I must try and move 
him! Try and move the world! A rock is indeed there and the 
line is round it, glued to it immovably by weight of water. It is 
drowned, But he, the fish! seaward may he now swim half a league 
away, or at the bottom of the next pool may be rubbing some 
favourite fly against the stones. Nay—but see! the line runs out 
still, with jerks and lifelike signs. Hurrah! we have not lost 
him yet. Oh, dreamer, ever hoping to the last, no more life 
there than in a galvanised corpse, whose spasmodic actions the line 
is imitating! It is bellying deep in the stream, quivering and 
jerking, slacking and pulling as the current dictates, creating 
movements which, through the glamour of a heated imagination, 
seem as the struggles of a mighty fish. That fish, that fly, and 
perhaps that casting-line shall that fisherman never see again, 
Such doom and such a result may the gods now avert! My 
plungings and prancings have brought me to the foot of my wooden 
bridge—made very high on purpose to avoid the perils above 
described (and for the same purpose I keep well behind or up-stream 
of my fish)—which I hurry over with long strides, and many an 
anxious glance at my 90 or 100 yards of line waving and tossing 
through the angry breakers encompassed by a hundred dangers. 
With rod high held and panting lungs I spring from the bridge, and 
blunder as I best may along the stony and uneven bank for another 
hundred yards with unabated speed. I am saved! Safe floats the 
line in the deep but still rapid and stormy water beyond the ex- 
tremest breaker, and here, fortunately for me, my antagonist 
slackens his speed, having felt the influence of a back-water which 
guides him rather back to me, and I advance in a more rational 
manner, and in short sobs regain the breath of life; but one aching 
arm must still sustain the rod on high while the other reels up as for 
very existence. Forward, brave Ole! and have the next boat. ready 
in case the self-willed monster continues his reckless course, which he 
most surely will; for, lo! in one fiery whizz out goes all the line 
which that tired right hand had so laboriously reclaimed from the 
deep, and down, proudly sailing mid-stream, my temporary tyrant 
recommences his hitherto all triumphant progress. I follow as I 
best may, but now having gained the refuge of the boat, a few 
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strokes of Ole’s vigorous boat-compelling oars recover me the line 
I had lost, and land me on the opposite bank, where, with open 
water before me for some distance I begin for the first time to 
realise the possibility of victory. However— 







Much hath been done, but more remains to do, 






but of a less active, more ponderous, painstaking, patience-trying 
description. The long deep stream of Langhole is before me in 
which he will hang—does hang, will sulk—dves sulk, and has to be 
roused by stones cast in above, below, and around him. As yet, I 
have never seen him since his first rise, but Ole, who has climbed the 
bank above me, and from thence can see far into the clear bright 
water, informs me that he gets an occasional glimpse of him, and 
that he is ‘meget meget store,’ or very very big. My heart—worn 
and weary as it is with the alternations of hope and fear—re-flutters 

at this intelligence, for I know that Ole is usually a fish-decrier or 
weight-diminisher. All down the length of Langhole, 250 yards by 

the tale, does he sullenly bore, now and then taking alarming excur- 
sions far away to the opposite shore, oftener burying himself deep in 
the deepest water close at my feet; but at length he resolves on more : 
active operations, and, stimulated by the rapid stream at the tail of | i 
Langhole, takes advantage thereof and goes down bodily to the next {hee 
pool, Tofte. I have no objection to this, even if I had a voice in the ite 
matter; I have a flat smooth meadow to race over, the stream has no ae 
hidden rocky dangers, so, like swift Camilla, I scour the plain till the 
deeper and quieter recesses of Tofte afford an asylum for the fish and 
breathing time to myself. Here, I hope, but hope in vain, to decide 
the combat ; occasionally I contrive to gain the advantage of a short 
line, but the instant he perceives the water shoaling away he bores t a 
indignant, and spurns the shallow. The engagement has now lasted i 
more than an hour, and my shoulders are beginning to ache, and yet 
no symptoms of submission on the part of my adversary ; on the con- 
trary, he suddenly reassumes the offensive, and with a rush which im- 
parts such rotatory motion to my reel as to render the handle not 
only intangible but actually invisible, he forsakes the delights of 
Tofte, and continues his course down the river. I must take 
to the boat again (I have one on every pool) and follow, like 
a harpooner towed by a whale. The river widens below Tofte, 
and a short swift shallow leads to the next pool, Langholmen, or 
Long Island. I have a momentary doubt whether to land on the 
island or on the opposite side where there is a deeper but swifter 
pool, towards which the fish is evidently making. I decide at once, 
but decide wrong—which is better, however, than not deciding at 
all—and I land on Langholmen, into whose calm flowing water I 
had fondly hoped that incipient fatigue would have enticed my fish, 
and find him far over in the opposite pool with an irreconcilable 
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length of line doubtfully connecting us. It is an awful moment! 
If he goes up stream now, I am lost—that is to say, my fish is—which 
in my present frame of mind is the same thing; no line or hook 
would ever stand the strain of that weight of water. But, no, mighty 
as he is, he is mortal, and but a fish after all, and even his giant 
strength is failing him, and inch by inch and foot by foot he drops 
down the stream, and as he does so the reel gradually gains on him, 
till at the tail of Langholmen I have the delight of getting, for 
the first time since he rose, a fair sight of his broad and shining bulk, 
as he lies drifting sulkily and indolently down the clear shallows, 
I exult with the savage joy which the gladiator may have felt when 
he perceived for the first time the growing weakness of his antago- 
nist, and I set no bounds to my estimate of his size. Fifty pounds 
at least! I proclaim loudly to Ole, is the very minimum of the 
weight I give him. Ole smiles and shakes his head detractingly, 
The phlegmatic, unsympathetic, realistic wretch! On I go, however, 
wading knee-deep over the glancing shingle. The lowest pool, and 
my last hope before impassable rapids, Lerneset, is before me, and 
after wading waist-deep across the confluent stream at the end of the 
island, I gain the commanding bank and compel my now amenable 
monster into the deep still water, out of the influence of the current, 
And now, feebler and feebler grow his rushes, shorter and shorter 
grows the line, till mysterious whirlpools agitate the calm surface, 
and at last, with a heavy, weary plunge, upheaves the spent giant, 
and passive, helpless, huge, ‘ lies floating many a rood.’ 

Still even now his vis inertie is formidable, and much caution 
and skill have to be exercised in towing that vanquished hull into 
port, lest with one awkward heavy roll, or one feeble flop of that 
broad spreading tail, he may tear away hook or hold, and so rob me 
at last of my hardly earned victory. No such heart-breaking disaster 
awaits me. Ole, creeping and crouching like a deer-stalker, extends 
the fatal gaff, buries it deep in the broad side, and drags him, for he 
is, in very sooth, too heavy to lift, unwilling and gasping to the 
shore, where, crushing flat the long grass, he flops and flounders till a 
merciful thwack on the head from the miniature policeman’s staff, 
which I always carry for this purpose, renders him alike oblivious 
and insensible to past suffering or present indignity. And now I 
may calmly survey his vast proportions and speculate on the possi- 
bility of his proving too much for my weighing machine, which only 
gives information up to fifty pounds. To a reasonable-sized fish I 
can always assign an approximate weight, but this one takes me out 
of the bounds of my calculation, and being as sanguine as Ole is the 
reverse, I anxiously watch the deflection of the index as Ole, by ex- 
ercising his utmost strength, raises him by a hook through his under jaw 
from the ground, with a wild sort of hope still possessing me (foolish 
though I inwardly feel it to be) that the machine won’t weigh him. 
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Forty-five anyhow he must be! Yes,he is! no, heain’t! Alas! 
after a few oscillations it settles finally at forty-three pounds, with 
which decision I must rest content, and I am content. I give way 
to senseless manifestations of extravagant joy, and even Ole relaxes. 
Early as it is, it is not too early for a Norwegian to drink spirits, and 
Iserve him out a stiff dram of whisky on the spot, which he tosses 
down raw without winking, while I dilute mine from the river, for 
this ceremony, on such occasions, must never be neglected. ‘ Now, 
Ole, shoulder the prey as you best can, and home to breakfast ;’ for 
now, behold from behind the giant shoulder of the Horn bursts forth 
the mighty sun himself! illuminating the very depths of the river, 
sucking up the moisture from the glittering grass, and drying the 
tears of the blue bells and the dog violets, and calling into life the 
myriads whose threescore years and ten are to be compressed into the 
next twelve hours. Yet how they rejoice! Their songs of praise 
and enjoyment positively din in my ears as I walk home, rejoicing 
too after my Anglo-Saxon manner at having killed something, fight- 
ing the battle over again in extravagantly bad Norse to Ole, who 
patiently toils on under the double burden of the big fish and my 
illiterate garrulity. In short I am thoroughly happy—self-satisfied 
and at peace with all mankind. I have succeeded, and success usually 
brings happiness ; everything looks bright around me, and I thankfully 
compare my lot with that of certain pallid, flaccid beings, whom my 
mind’s eye presents to me stewing in London, and gasping in mid- 
summer torment in the House of Commons. A breakfast of Homeric 
proportions (my friend and I once ate a seven-pound grilse and left 
nothing even for a dog) follows this morning performance. Will 
my reader be content to rest after it, smoke a pipe, bask in the sun 
(he won’t stand that long, for the Norway sun is like the kitchen 
fire of the gods), and possibly, after Norwegian custom, take a mid- 


day nap? 


Five o’clock p.m.—we have eaten the best portion of a Norwegian 
sheep, not much bigger than a good hare, for our dinner, and the 
lower water awaits us. Here the valley is wider, the pools larger and 
less violent. It is here that I have always wished to hook the real 
monster of the river—the sixty or seventy pounder of tradition—as I 
ean follow him to the sea if he don’t yield sooner, which from the 
upper water I can’t, because impossible rapids divide my upper and 
lower water ; and if I had not killed this morning’s fish where I did 
I should have lost him, as it was the last pool above the rapids. We 
take ship again in Nedre Fiva, a splendid pool, about a mile from 
my house, subject only to the objection which old Sir Hyde Parker, 
one of the early inventors of Norway fishing, used to bring against 
the whole country :—‘ Too much water and too few fish!’ I have 
great faith in myself to-day, and feel that great things are still in 
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store for me. I recommence operations, and with some success, for | 
land a twelve and a sixteen pounder in a very short space of time; 
after which, towards the tail of this great pool, I hook something 
very heavy and strong, which runs out my line in one rush almost to 
the last turn of the reel before Ole can get way on the boat to follow 
him, and then springs out of the water a full yard high; this feat 
being performed some 120 yards off me, and the fish looking even at 
that distance enormous. I have no doubt that I have at last got fast 
to my ideal monster—the seventy pounder of my dreams. Even the 
apathetic Ole grunts loudly his ‘ Gott bewarr!’ of astonishment. | 
will spare the reader all the details of the struggle which ensues, and 
take him at once to the final scene, some two miles down below 
where I hooked him, and which has taken me about three hours to 
reach—a still back-water, into which I have with extraordinary luck 
contrived to guide him, dead-beat. No question now about his size, 
We see him plainly close to us, a very porpoise. I can see that Ole 
is demoralised and unnerved at the sight of him. He had twice told 
me, during our long fight with him, that the forty-three pounder of this 
morning was ‘like a small piece of this one —the largest salmon he 
had ever seen in his fifty years’ experience ; and to my horror I see 
him, after utterly neglecting one or two splendid chances, making 
hurried and feeble pokes at him with the gaff—-with the only effect 
of frightening him by splashing the water about his nose. In a fever of 
agony I bring him once again within easy reach of the gaff, and regard 
him as my own. He is mine now! he must be! ‘ Now’s your time, 
Ole—can’t miss him !—now—now!’ He does though! and in one 
instant a deadly sickness comes over me as the rod springs straight 
again, and the fly dangles useless in the air. The hold has broken! 
Still the fish is so beat that he lies there yet, on his side. He knows 
not he is free! ‘Quick, gaff him as he lies. Quick! do you hear? 
You can have him still!’ Oh, for a Scotch gillie! Alas for the 
Norwegian immovable nature! Ole looks up at me with lack-lustre 
eyes, turns an enormous quid in his cheek, and does nothing. I cast 
down the useless rod, and dashing at him wrest the gaff from his 
hand, but it is too late. The huge fins begin to move gently, like a 
steamer’s first motion of her paddles, and he disappears slowly into 
the deep! Yes—he is gone! For a moment I glare at Ole with a 
bitter hatred. I should like to slay him where he stands, but have no 
weapon handy, and also doubt how far Norwegian law would justify 
the proceeding, great as is the provocation. But the fit passes, and 
a sorrow too deep for words gains possession of me, and I throw away 
the gaff and sit down, gazing in blank despair at the water. Is it 
possible? Is it not a hideous nightmare? But two minutes ago 
blessed beyond the lot of angling man—on the topmost pinnacle of 
angling fame! The practical possessor of the largest salmon ever 
taken with a rod! And now, deeper than ever plummet sounded, in 
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the depths of dejection! Tears might relieve me; but my sorrow is 
too great, and I am doubtful how Ole might take it. I look at him 
again. The same utterly blank face, save a projection of unusual size 
in his cheek, which makes me conjecture that an additional quid has 
been secretly thrust in to supplement the one already in possession. 
He has said not a word since the catastrophe, but abundant expecto- 
ration testifies to the deep and tumultuous workings of his soul. [ 
bear in mind that I am a man and a Christian, and I mutely offer 
him my flask. But, no; witha delicacy which does him honour, and 
touches me to the heart, he declines it; and with a deep sigh and in 
searcely audible accents repeating ‘The largest salmon I ever 
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s, and 
below saw in my life!’ picks up my rod and prepares to depart. Why 
us to am I not a Stoic, and treat this incident with contempt? Yes; 
’ luck but why am I human? Do what I will, the vision is still before 
size, my eyes. ‘I hear the “never, never!”’ can the chance recur 
t Ole again. Shut my eyes, stop my ears as I will, it is the same. If I 
> told had only known his actual weight! Had he but consented to be 
f this weighed and returned into the stream! How gladly would I now 
mn he make that bargain with him! But the opportunity of even that 
see compromise is past. It’sintolerable. I don’t believe the Stoics ever 
king existed ; if they did they must have suffered more than even I 
fect do in bottling up their miseries. They did feel; they must have 
er of felt—why pretend they didn’t? Zeno was a humbug! Anyhow, 
gard none of the sect ever lost a salmon like that! ‘What! a small 
ime, sorrow? only a fish!’ ‘Ah, try it yourself!’ An old lady, incon- 
one solable for the loss of her dog, was once referred for example of 
ight resignation to a mother who had lost her child, and she replied, 
en! ‘Oh, yes! but children are not dogs!’ and I in some sort understand 
ows her. So, in silent gloom, I follow Ole homewards. 
ar? Not darkness, nor twilight, but the solemn yellow hues of northern 
the midnight gather over the scene; black and forbidding frown the preci- 
tre pices on either side, save where on the top of the awful Horn—inacces- 
ast sible as happiness—far, far beyond the reach of mortal footstep, still 
his glows, like sacred fire, the sleepless sun! Hoarser murmurs seem to 
ea arise from the depths of the foss—like the groans of imprisoned demons 
1to —to which a slight but increasing wind stealing up the valley from the 
a sea adds its melancholy note. My mind, already deeply depressed, 
no yields helplessly to the influence of the hour and sinks to zero at 
fy once; and despondency—the hated spirit—descends from her ‘foggy 
ad cloud,’ and is my inseparable companion all the way home. 
Ay 
it W. Bromiey-DavENpPort. 
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CLERGYMEN AS HEAD-MASTERS. 


Some recent elections to head-masterships have brought prominently 
before those interested in education the question of clerical teaching, 
and its necessity or advantage in schools. At Westminster and at 
Dulwich, to both of which laymen have been recently appointed, the 
successful candidates had before their election intimated their inten- 
tion of taking Orders; at Clifton, Mr. Wilson was ordained almost 
immediately after his appointment; at Rossall, on a vacancy some 
years since, a long correspondence took place between one of the 
Governors and a gentleman, who was assured that he would be 
appointed if, being in deacon’s orders, he would consent to become 
a priest. He declined, and another person possessing the requisite 
qualification was chosen. In the majority of schools, since the 
Public Schools Act of 1862, Orders are not required, but neither are 
they a hindrance. It is by no means asserted that the expressed 
intention of the candidates was the only reason of the Governors’ 
choice, in each case a good one on other grounds; but no one can 
fail to believe that it had its effect, and that their embryonic eccle- 
siasticism was welcome to those who appointed them. So neither 
was the head-mastership in prospect the only cause, probably, which 
urged the candidates to the step they promised ; the inward call on 
which the office for ordination lays so great stress was no doubt 
heard ; but with many supernatural warnings natural events are found 
to harmonise, and outward facts are often the judicious tests of inward 
feelings. 

So many schools have sprung into deserved notice in recent years, 
and become in the truest sense public, that it is not easy to keep up 
the old distinction of public and private ; but of the more important 
schools in England, very few, and two of them—University-College 
School and St. Paul’s—day schools in London, have head-masters who 
are not, or who have not signified their intention of becoming, clergy- 
men. At the first, of course, any but a layman would be plainly 
incongruous; to attempt to bring ecclesiastic or dogmatically religious 
influences to bear on the preponderance of boys coming from ex- 
tremely Liberal, or Unitarian, or Jewish households, with a sprinkling 
of Hindoos and Japanese, would be more than a joke. The second 
is, no doubt, an odd exception in an institution where with all its 
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intended expansion the number of scholars is still as at its founda- 
tion, ‘one hundred and fifty and three,’ selected as being that of the 
miraculous draught of fishes. It is probably the outside number to 
be kept within the meshes of the dogmatic net, and even then, as in 
the case of its prototype, there will probably be a breakage at some 
point. The smaller schools which, with or without a foundation, 
would once have been called private, and the really proprietary 
schools, are, with very few exceptions indeed, in the hands of clergy- 
men, a few of them incumbents of parishes, the majority having no 
clerical functions beyond such as may seem to be involved in their 
scholastic office. 

These facts would seem to show that, whatever be the theoretical 
opinion expressed by the school reformers, the parents of schoolboys, 
and those chosen as members of governing bodies—parents themselves 
for the most part, and representing the ordinary view—prefer clerical 
teachers for their sons, or at least suppose there must be many good 
reasons why no change should be made in a system which has the 
weight of tradition on its side. Yet, on the other hand, there never 
was a time when so many assistant masters remained laymen as now. 
A glance at the lists of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, &c., will show a 
knot of elder men at the top with the distinctive clerical title, while 
few such are found among the more recent comers ; and in one school 
the actual clerical work in the chapel has been found to bear some- 
what heavily on the masters able to share it. Now an assistant 
master, well known to the circle of those interested in his house, is 
not so before the world as is the head-master, though the parents 
are quite aware that to the boys’ tutor or house-master their son 
really looks as the only authority with whom he comes in contact. 
They never lose the impression, based on no reality whatever, except 
as regards the small percentage of boys that attain to the sixth form, 
that Dr. Hornby, or Dr. Butler, or Dr. Ridding, is the real guardian 
of their son’s religion and morals. They are the slaves of a fancy, 
which, if it be examined, they know and admit to be a mere fancy. 
But they would probably go on to say, that though in this or that 
case exceptions may be made, and though they are not dissatisfied 
with their boy’s lay tutor, they still desire that clergymen should be 
the usual teachers of our schools. 

It is manifest that some disadvantages must result from such a 
state of opinion, however grave may be the reasons for so widespread 
a feeling. The selection of head-masters is seriously restricted if the 
prizes in the profession are to be gained only by candidates selected 
from a decided minority of teachers. The temptation to take Orders 
lightly, or even against conscience, to mistake the vox popwli for 
the vow Dei, will be constantly on the increase ; scholars who prefer 
to remain laymen will less and less seek the scholastic profession. 
Again, the habit of making bishops out of successful schoolmasters, 
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rather than out of the parochial clergy, is by no means at an 
end. There is much to be said for it, since so large a portion of a 
bishop’s work consists in routine and organisation ; but if, again, the 
rank from which bishops are drawn is selected from a restricted 
number of masters, there is no security that a given bishop was the 
best possible head-master at the time, but only that he had the quali- 
fication which gave him a non-scholastic, though very real, advantage 
over his fellows. It may not, therefore, be without interest to 
examine the true state of the case, and the weight of the arguments 
for clerical teaching. 

The origin of the tradition in favour of it is of course obvious. Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, though the last dates from after the Refor- 
mation, are religious foundations dating from a time when the whole 
education of the country was necessarily in the hands of ecclesiastics, 
The great spread of grammar-schools under Edward the Sixth’s wise ad- 
visers was far too near the change of faith to make any alteration in 
outward rule possible; the clergy were still the learned body; the 
whole organisation of religion and learning was intended to be the 
same as of old, except that doctrine was simplified and monachism, to- 
gether with the celibacy of the clergy, were abolished. None but those 
trained in the old ways and with the old habits ingrained in them 
would have had scholarship enough to undertake tuition. The 
fashion set by the old public schools and King Edward’s Grammar 
Schools affected education through the land, and as the larger 
foundations and many of the smaller were connected with colleges at 
the universities where clerical fellowships were the prizes, from which 
colleges again assistant masters were drawn, the tradition was pre- 
served almost unchanged until very recent days. And as learning 
had once been restricted to the ‘ religious,’ so all the school-work was 
woven into a frame of devotion, which was the more important of the 
two. Ifa modern parent were to put clearly before him the object for 
which he sends his son to school, he would declare that it consisted 
in the teaching of definite secular knowledge to his son. Religion is 
no doubt to have its due place, but he supposes this to be restricted on 
the whole to short morning prayers, to a sermon on Sundays, a Bibli- 
cal lesson from his tutor or form master once a week, and a word of 
moral warning tempered with more or less religious phrases if the lad 
seemed to stand in need of it. Even devout persons have been known 
to grumble at the loss of working hours to their sons when two saint’s 
days gave two holidays and two half-holidays extra in ten days, or to 
find fault when at Eton the Provost was slow in ‘ excusing chapel’ in 
order that boys might attend a cricket-match. But even down to 
Dr. Keate’s day at Eton and probably elsewhere prayers in school to 
sanctify the lessons were a regular part of the religious exercises over 
and above those in chapel. The ceremony was gradually whittled 
away till it subsisted only in the middle of Sunday, when the boys 
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showed up a Latin exercise in school, prefaced by prayers to whicb 
not the smallest attention was paid. When the buzz of conversation 
and of childish frivolities, recognised up to a certain point, became quite 
intolerable, Dr. Keate was wont to strike his desk vehemently and 
shout, ‘ If you are not quiet, boys, I'll begin it all over again,’ 

Now, however, religion has ceased to be thus perfunctory. Though 
it is often made an objection to the system of daily prayers in chapel 
that it is merely mechanical, very much is to be said for the quiet and 
rest of the half-hour falling into the incessant unrest of school-boy life. 
And the severance of the mere school-teaching from religious offices 
has given them both a reality which they had not before. No 
one who has experienced the charm wrought by the grandeur of 
Eton College chapel, or on Sunday evening felt the thrill and the 
passionate fervour of the head-master’s preaching at Harrow, can 
undervalue the effect of school-services, or advise that these should be 
other than compulsory on the young, who are more affected by a vague 
spiritual emotion than by the dogmatic teaching they may chance to 
receive. And it is necessary that in the great majority of our schools 
the forms used should be those of the Church of England. That is at 
least nominally the Church of the majority who avail themselves 
of the larger schools, it is the most elastic, it has the most stately 
worship which would be accepted by the parents of boys for them, 
though it so ‘ speak with the stammering lips of ambiguous formu- 
laries’ as to render it possible for men of various views to join in its 
worship. There can be no doubt that if a general boarding school be de- 
sirable, there must becommon worship, and that in these days it must be 
that of the Church of England. This necessitates one or more chaplains, 
or masters acting as such; but all that is here needed is a good voice 
and a reverent manner; the head-master will rarely be the chaplain. 

The special offices of a clerical master are preaching and pre- 
paration for Confirmation. Now unquestionably there have been 
and there are head-masters who have made a vast impression on 
their schools from the pulpit. Arnold’s great reforms were largely 
carried out from this vantage ground ; no one can undervalue the ex- 
cellence of Dr. Moberly’s plain, simple, and direct discourses ; if ser- 
mons made boys religious, Harrow at the present moment should be a 
nursery of godliness such as the world has rarely seen. And we do 
not wonder that men like to impress their personality on boys in a 
way which admits of no reply, and where direct allusions may be con- 
cealed behind an air of indirectness. But it isopen to doubt whether 
sermons about school-trials and temptations are after all what school- 
boys want or what affects them most. It is a mistake, as a rule, to 
preach to any class about their class. If the sermons at the Temple 
were on the religious aspect of Law, or on the temptations which 
beset its practice, they would have far less effect than a simple expo- 


sition of Scripture. Boys as well as lawyers know their own dangers; 
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they can contrast for themselves the purity of a perfect life and their 
own imperfect realisation of it better than anyone else can do it for 
them ; and though the instances we have named may seem to point 
the other way, it is given to few to be preachers like Dr. Arnold or 
Dr. Butler. No one would of course uphold the old system of Eton, 
where elderly gentlemen long withdrawn from active life among boys, 
to become the incumbents of sleepy country parishes, blew up the 
faint embers of their village sermons for the boys, or with a dim sense of 
what they conceived their responsibilities, revived their recollections of 
what school had been when they were young, and tried to slay what 
Carlyle calls ‘ more or less extinct Satans.’ It was in those days that 
a Fellow who had become somewhat deaf, but always heard precisely 
what he chose to hear and at the most unexpected times, but who had 
himself long given over preaching, said, ‘When Green preaches I 
never hear but one word, and that is “* God”; when Coleridge preaches 
I also only hear one word, and that is “ Devil.”’ The characteristics 
of the two sets of sermons could scarcely have been better given. 
When the latter gentleman gave up preaching the Gospel according 
to Boanerges he introduced a far more excellent way, that of asking 
really able preachers from outside to fill his place; then were heard 
sermons to which boys gave willing attention. But if masters are to 
preach, where is the reason why laymen should not do so? Not the 
extremest dogmatist has ever made preaching a sacrament, or sup- 
posed that the grace of Orders conferred the gift of eloquence ; that 
the clergy should be the only preachers is again a relic of the time 
when they were the only learned men able to expound the Scripture, 
or perhaps, even to read it. 

The rite of Confirmation no doubt supposes that the candidate 
should be examined and presented to the bishop bya clergyman. But 
in practice this has long since broken down in schools. The lay tutor 
prepares his boys with as much care as the ecclesiastic, and as well. 
And this is said not as undervaluing the rite, but rather as setting a 
much higher value on it than most persons would allow to it. What- 
ever dogmatic views have been abandoned, it is not easy to overrate 
the importance to a lad that at a given time in his life, at the passage 
from childhood into early manhood, he should overlook his conduct in 
the light of the example presented to him, and, facing his responsi- 
bilities as a young man who has to put away childish things, should be 
encouraged by a solemn dedication of self to live the higher life. 
There can be no doubt also that the wise tutor who steps down from his 
pedestal and makes himself one with his boys, showing that he knows 
their trials, and can discuss school failings and difficulties as a religious 
man of the world and not as a schoolmaster, gains at that time an in- 
fluence which he never again loses. If, indeed, it be maintained that 
sacramental confession is a needful part of preparation, a clergyman is 
the necessary person to undertake this duty, and a lingering feeling of 
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this kind some years ago induced lay masters at one important public 
school to send boys for preparation to a chaplain; but that is not the 
general view, and bishops, even the most sacerdotal in opinion, accept 
the candidates of lay tutors. If the matter were formally brought 
before them they might no doubt say that the candidates are techni- 
cally presented by the head-master, who has satisfied himself of their 
fitness, but the real state of the case is perfectly well known to all, 
that even in this most solemn matter laymen and clerics are on an 
exact equality. 

Laymen, then, are trusted to teach theology in schools, and to pre- 
pare boys for Confirmation, by clerical head-masters, who thus delegate 
to them the most important part of their teaching, and this with 
very scant regard to the question whether they do or do not hold 
what are called orthodox opinions. If clerical head-masterships 
were a guarantee that those who held office under them were orthodox 
members of the Church of England, we might regret the narrowing 
effect of the choice while admitting its consistency, but as a matter 
of fact it is not so. While a cry is still easily raised against persons 
who differ in any marked degree from their fellows in matters of 
religion it would be unfair to specify schools or names; but at more 
than one of our great schools are men among the ablest and best 
tutors, among the most popular and the most respected, who are cer- 
tainly not conformed to the pattern of Church of England orthodoxy. 
If the head-master be of a large and liberal mind he expects just that 
conformity to the tone of the place which a man of honour and of 
serious spirit naturally gives. The assistant in all his official lectures 
steps in no degree beyond the text-books ; he does not think it need- 
ful to air his own opinions before boys who would not understand him, 
and who have not been specially entrusted to hisowncare. He knows 
well that the questionings of this modern time come quickly enough, 
and that the best way to meet them is to know the grounds of the old 
teaching before facing the new. Among the lads specially given by 
parents to his charge, he will when occasion serves or need arise be 
somewhat more explicit, yet always careful not to clash in too marked 
a degree with the traditions of the school. His church-going will be 
guided in part by his official duties, in part by his own sense of what 
is fitting. And out of the official duties he will exercise the right of 
an English layman to attend church as much or as little as he pleases. 
His chief trusts him, and respects his freedom of action. If, on the 
other hand, the head-master be a person who inspires scant respect, 
himself keeps lax and spasmodic discipline, and is whimsically afraid 
of public opinion, he will endeavour to compel church-attendance over 
and above what is demanded by official duties, and attempt by out- 
ward observances to hide a nonconformity which he is aware exists, in 
spite of which he has himself appointed some of his best masters, and 
be only anxious that what he winks at should not be too evident. 
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What has to be faced is, in fact, this: the teaching of our schools 
has become lay, their tone has become lay, the monastic framework 
has disappeared, and all this with the tacit consent of parents who 
yet cling to the superstition, for it is no more, of clerical head- 
masters. For it has already been pointed out that, except a few acts 
equally well performed by a chaplain, the master, as such, has no 
clerical duties. The ‘cure of souls’ is given over to a layman, and 
those who take a very high view of the clerical office are often the 
very men who, being schoolmasters, will not take Orders, because, as 
schoolmasters, they have no clerical functions. A schoolmaster stands 
im loco parentis, and the theory which maintains that he must be 
in Orders would, if logically pressed, mean that the clergy were the 
best fathers, and those who have most authority over their own sons, 
a contention hardly borne out by facts. On all questions of morals, 
and even of the higher spiritual life, we fully believe that a layman 
has a far greater influence on the ordinary English boy than a cleric; 
there is no suspicion that his view is the merely professional one of a 
man who, after all, is only a parson from his skin outward, and not in 
the inward life of one occupied every day and all day in distinctly 
clerical functions. Religion gains if it be a thing closely connected 
with, but whose outward manifestations are aloof from, the outward 
manifestations of school. There can scarcely be imagined a more 
solemn sight, even for one who is not in agreement with all the words 
of the service, than the assembling of masters and boys in a building 
apart from the school life, where all the associations are other than those 
of school, where masters and boys are on one level as worshippers. 
The spell is in peril of breaking when the master is the spiritual, as he 
has been the school, authority, and moral faults are pointed out in 
the tone which has denounced a false concord or a careless rendering 
of Homer. When floggings are as frequent as they still unhappily 
are at some schools, a master preaching to his boys ought to think, as 
he regards the upturned faces of his congregation, of the punishment 
he has had to administer to some of them, and of the sensible remark 
of the negro who objected to the combination of the two deterrent 
methods, 

It is fully admitted that in this, as in all matters of education, 
the public at large is the ultimate judge. This paper is written to 
disperse, if it may be, some false conceptions in the matter, to show 
that education has ceased to be administered by the clergy, and that 
to place a clergyman as a mere figure-head is misleading and illusory. 


C. Kegan Patt. 











THE LIFE-PROBLEM OF BENGAL. 


{x no country in the world, probably, is the condition of the peasantry 
a matter of such supreme concern to the Government as in India. 
The famines, which have afflicted extensive tracts with a frequency of 
recurrence almost amounting toa natural law, and the disastrous con- 
sequences which have followed in their wake, unhinging more or less 
the resources of the empire and throwing out of gear the entire 
administrative machinery, prove to the outside world how materially 
the foundations of national prosperity in this country rest upon the 
well-being of the agricultural classes. For some years past, the 
relations of the landlords and tenants in Bengal, the principal pro- 
vince of the empire, have been the subject of special study by the 
Government, and have at length become so strained as to give rise to 
serious administrative difficulties. Owing to the unworkable character 
of some of the principal provisions of the existing law, and the un- 
satisfactory effects of the rule of prescription which it lays down for 
the acquisition of occupancy rights by the cultivating class, a dead- 
lock has taken place, as admitted even by the zemindars themselves, 
which it requires the earnest endeavour of the legislature to remove. 
The difficulty inherent in the nature of the case is increased also by the 
eonfusion in the legal conceptions of many lawyers and judicial officers, 
which, as a recent writer remarks, are so affected by ideas derived from 
the English law relating to real property, that ‘ when the zemindar and 
the ryot resort to the courts of justice for the ascertainment, definition, 
and enforcement of their respective rights to the soil, they generally 
come away more puzzled than ever, and dissatisfied with the vague 
and arbitrary determinations of the courts.’ The tension of feeling 
which exists between the zemindars and the ryots throughout Bengal 
has found expression on several occasions in serious agrarian distur- 
bances. It was in view of these signs and shadows of coming events, 
that the late Lieutenant-Governor strongly urged upon the Govern- 
ment of India ‘ the advisability of settling the rent question definitely, 
while the country was tranquil, while seasons were favourable and the 
people well off, and reason could make its voice easily heard; instead 
of allowing things to drift on until another famine, or a second out- 
break of the Pubna riots, should compel the Government to take 
Vout. XIV.—No. 79. FF 
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up the subject with the haste and incompleteness that too frequently 
characterise measures devised under circumstances of State trouble and 
emergency.’ 

The Bengal Tenancy Bill recently introduced in the Council of 
the Governor-General is the fruit of a long and protracted inquiry, 
not only as to the necessity of a change, but also as to the basis upon 
which it should proceed. Every attempt to deal with vested interests 
by legislation—more so, perhaps, in this than any other country— 
evokes a storm of indignation among the classes whom it is likely to 
affect ; and such has been the fate of the new Rent Bill. It is urged 
that the Government proposals are of a revolutionary character, and 
aim at a general confiscation of the rights of the zemindars ; that they 
involve a breach of faith with the landlords; that they override all 
the doctrines of political economy. Ancient copper-plates are dug 
up, and the pages of Ferishta are ransacked, to establish the position 
that the zemindars of Bengal, with their valuable rights and privileges, 
are not the creatures of British Regulations, but that they have existed 
from ancient times as absolute proprietors of the lands which they 
possess, free to do what they liked with their own and their tenants’ 
property. As claiming to be absolute proprietors, any restriction on 
their mode of dealing with their lands is regarded by them as an 
encroachment on their original rights; and every measure to give 
security to the tenants is denounced as a redistribution of property. 
There isa great deal of exaggeration, however, in this view of the main 
features of the Bill, for even a cursory examination of the antecedent 
history of proprietary and tenant-right in Bengal, and of the princi- 
ples of the proposed enactment, would satisfy unbiassed minds that 
the criticism is in the main unwarranted and groundless. I propose, 
therefore, to offer in the following pages a review of the circumstances 
which have led to the introduction of the measure, and to show its 
bearing on the economical aspect of that great question which has 
been happily termed the ‘ life-problem of Bengal.’ 

When the Mahomedans established themselves in India, they 
introduced in the administration of their newly acquired territories 
the rules and institutions which were in force in the countries whence 
they originally came, with such modifications as were rendered desira- 
ble by the altered circumstances of their presence on an alien soil. 
According to the regulations of Hassan Maimendi, which were framed 
on the lines of the Saracenic jurists, the sovereign was, in the eye of 
the law, the lord paramount of the entire land in the country; but 
his rights and powers were limited and circumscribed by the rights 
of his subjects. In dealing with the land, he was bound by law to 
deal equitably with the interests of the cultivators. He could not 
exact, at least in theory, more than a definite share of tax upon the 
soil actually in cultivation, and was bound to make allowances in 
times of drought and scarcity. The person cultivating the land, 
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either himself or by his servants,' was regarded as the real proprietor,? 
a certain fixed tax, varied periodically according to the gross produce 
of the land, being paid by him. At the same time, as pointed 
out by Major Baring, ‘the idea of individual property in land, in 
the sense in which we apply the term in England, had not been 










1pon attained. An intermediate step had been reached. Community of 
rests property no longer existed, but perfect freedom of contract, in respect 
: ee to the land, was wholly foreign to the ideas of the people.’ Such was 
y to the general condition of the land system under the Moguls. 

ged It will thus be seen that prior to the Cornwallis Regulations, 
and there is not to be found in the constitution of the country the 
hey smallest trace of a class of persons answering to the modern ze- 
all mindars, and possessing the rights and privileges now claimed 
lug for them; entitled by immemorial custom to override the just 
ion rights of the cultivator; empowered to increase the burden of the 





ryot at their own free will; and acknowledging no check on their 











ted avidity save their own sense of justice. Such a body of men certainly 
ey did not exist under the Moguls, in spite of copper-plates and 
ts” Ferishta. There can be little doubt that even those zemindars who 
on possessed a permanent heritable interest in the lands in their posses- 
an sion and control were liable to furnish to the Mogul Government, in 
ve the best period of its domination, a faithful account of their steward- 
y ship; that they were liable to be set aside with the reservation of a 
in small allowance, on failure of the regular remission of the Govern- 
at ment revenue; and that when this extreme course was not deemed 
i- advisable, Saziwuls, or managers, were appointed to administer their 
it properties. In no case did they possess the power of evicting the 





ryots, even such as were of a migratory character, so long as these 
paid their rents regularly. 

The whirlwinds of conquest, which so often passed over the face 
of the country, left untouched the rights and privileges of the ryots. 
Through all the long centuries of Mussulman domination up to 
the present date, there has existed ‘the living tradition,’ to use 
the words applied to the unfortunate peasantry of another country, 
‘of a possessory right attached to the status of a cultivator of the 
soil.’ 

There is yet extant a Firman of the Emperor Aurungzebe, the 
value of which, as a contemporaneous record of the social and economic 
condition of the country, has not been sufficiently appreciated. It is 
an edict addressed by Aurungzebe to one of his principal officers in 
regard to the revenue administration of the Empire. 








1 These were called the Muzdra, and would be analogous to the Korfa ryots of 
the present day. 

2 In Arabia called the Rab-ul-Arz; in Persia, the Dehkan; in India, Zemindar— 
not the Zemindar in its Bengal sense, but as understood in Northern India, in fact, 
the village proprietor. 
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The two most noticeable things in this remarkable document 
are, first, the extreme solicitude of the sovereign that the rate should 
be so adjusted as not to press unduly upon the ryots, and under no 
circumstance to exceed half of the produce; and, secondly, the 
absence of any reference to a privileged class, whose interests might 
be supposed to militate against those of the ryots. Another feature, 
also, deserves close attention—viz. the recognition by the State of 
the power possessed by the cultivators to transfer their lands by sale or 
mortgage. The principle of transfer, therefore, which the Government 
proposes to recognise in the present Bill, is not by any means new, 
having been in force from ancient times, and having received emphatic 
recognition under a monarch who never paid much regard to the old 
traditions of the country. 

Aurungzebe died in the year 1707. On the 12th of August, 1765, 
a memorable day in the annals of this country, the Emperor Shah 
Alum II. conferred the office of Dewani upon the East India 
Company. By virtue of this office it became the duty of the 


Company to organise, upon a sound basis, the revenue administration 
of this province. At first the attempts were confined to improve- 
ments in the morale of the officers charged with the collection of the 
land tax. But the instructions issued to the supervisors in 1769, 
when the President and the Board took the first steps in connection 


with the Dewani, throw considerable light upon the disastrous conse- 
quences to the people, and especially to the agricultural classes, which 
had followed on the death of Aurungzebe. 

The steady decline of the Imperial authority in the outlying 
provinces, and the general slackening of the reins of administration, 
had thrown into utter confusion the frame-work of the governing 
hierarchy. The collectors of revenue, the stewards and bailiffs— 
zemindars, amils, chowdrys, and canoongoes—assumed to themselves 
powers and privileges which they had never possessed before. 

In 1772, the first formal step was taken by the Company in their 
character of Dewan, and a public regulation passed for the settlement 
and collection of revenue in the Subahdari of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. The land revenue was farmed for five years; the farmers 
were directed to make the usual advances to the ryots for cultivation ; 
they were prohibited from receiving larger rents than the stipulated 
amounts, or from levying cesses; and the supervisors were instructed 
to prepare rent-rolls of each mahal, or farm, according to the order 
in which it stood in the pergunnah, which rent-rolls would be freely 
accessible to the public. 

In 1786, Lord Cornwallis arrived in India, charged with the duty 
of organising, upon a solid and permanent basis, the revenue-system 
of a province which by one of the strangest freaks of fortune had 
been entrusted to a band of traders. A member of the British 
aristocracy, permeated by English notions of feudalism, he naturally 
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viewed all questions from the standpoint of an English landlord; 
and the measure which he introduced, and which he so success- 
fully, in spite of the opposition of some of his ablest coadjutors, 
carried into execution, proves his tenacity of purpose and con- 
sistent thoroughness. It cannot be denied that the legislation 
by which he gave fixity and permanency to the Government 
demand upon the zemindars has developed the resources of the 
province, and enriched at least one portion of Her Majesty’s subjects 
—the land-owning class. Had Lord Cornwallis also guaranteed the 
ryots against the exactions of their landlords, the difficulties which 
at the present moment agitate the public mind would probably 
never have arisen. His chief object was to fix in permanence the 
revenue payable to the State by the farmers, malguzars, and 
zemindars, and to relieve Government from the burden of periodical 
surveys and assessments. At the same time, he never actually over- 
looked the claims of the ryots to the protection of the State against 
unjust and illegal demands on the part of the zemindars. In 1787, 
the collectors were directed to pay especial and unremitting attention 
to the ascertainment of the rules and rates of the ryots’ assessments, 
and to endeavour to fix upon some mode by which these might be 
regulated on general, fair, and definite principles. But the task was 
one requiring years for its completion. The consequence was, that 
when the permanent settlement was effected, the collectors had not 
advanced far towards the accomplishment of the duty imposed on 
them. Hence, the rights of the ryots were left for the most part 
unrecorded, and, with some few exceptions, the ryots themselves 
remained unprotected against encroachments. 

Prior to the period of British administration in Bengal, no persons 
holding ryotti lands, that is to say, none of the immediate cultivators 
of the soil, could, by the universal custom of the country, be dispossessed 
of their lands so long as they duly paid their rent. The zemindars 
did not possess the power of enhancing the rents of the ryots so long 
as the Government did not increase its demands. If the State 
demand underwent a variation, the zemindars were authorised to 
distribute it, according to custom, over the zemindari. Unauthorised 
levy of cesses subjected the zemindar to serious penalties, and the 
ryot was always entitled to redress at the hands of the officers of 
Government in such contingencies. The zemindar was entitled to a 
fixed amount of the Government revenue, which fluctuated as the 
Let us see if the legislation of Lord 
In his 











































revenue increased or decreased. 
Cornwallis made any alteration in the status of the tenants. 
memorable minute of the 3rd of February, 1790, the Governor- 
General, in justification of his policy of a permanent settlement 
with the zemindars, observed that the right of the Government to 
fix at its own discretion the amount of the rents upon the lands 
had never been disputed ; but be added that the zemindars, neither 
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then nor ever, could possess a right to impose taxes or abwabs (illegal 
cesses) upon the ryots, and that, if new abwabs had been imposed 
since the English occupation of the country, Government had an un- 
doubted right to abolish such as were oppressive. He further said that 
to permit the zemindar to dispossess one cultivator for the sole pur- 
pose of giving the land to another, would be vesting him with a 
power to commit a wanton act of oppression from which he could 
derive no benefit ; that the zemindar, however, might sell the land, 
and the cultivators must pay the rent to the purchaser. 

It is a matter of history that the proposals of Lord Cornwallis 
were almost in their entirety approved of and sanctioned by the 
Court of Directors. But while according their sanction to the 
measures initiated by the Governor-General, they do not seem to have 
been quite easy in their minds with regard to the future results of 
the step they were taking; and hence we find that, in terms as em- 
phatic as can be imagined, they reserve the right to interfere from 
time to time to make such regulations as may be necessary for the 
protection of the ryots and subordinate landholders. 

Such was the character of the system introduced by Lord Corn- 
wallis. In order to give rest to the province, to protect both the 
zemindars and the agricultural classes from the harassment of a 
periodical settlement, to induce the zemindars to improve the estates 
thus settled with them, and to secure the public revenue, the State, 
in accordance with a long existing and customary law of the 
country, limited its demand upon the landlords. It did not attempt 
to alter the status of the ryots, or materially to modify the pre-exist- 
ing relations of the landlords and the inferior holders, or to vest in the 
zemindars powers which the sovereign himself hardly ever claimed to 
exercise. In theory at least, the ‘ ryot remained as before, a cultivator ; 
entitled to hold by perpetual renewals, at the customary established 
rates; such rates being the rates established in the pergunnah for 
lands of the same description and quality.’ Their rates could not 
legally be enhanced beyond the customary rates, nor could they be 
ejected as long as they duly paid their rents. Though the zemin- 
dars, however, were prohibited from enhancing the rates of rent, they 
were not debarred absolutely from raising their income. In almost 
every case, extensive tracts of waste lands, tracts which were in some 
districts once populous and flourishing, but which the inroads of 
marauders and the convulsions of a dying empire had denuded of 
their population, were made over to the zemindars with the other 
lands of their estates. Their reclamation afforded ample room to 
the zemindars to add to their income. But in accordance with the 
ancient custom of the country, ryots settling and creating villages on 
these lands were entitled, in the first instance, to special privileges as 
breakers up of virgin soil, and afterwards to all the rights of resident 

* Mr. Justice O’Kinealy’s Minute ; comp. sec. 6, Reg. IV. of 1794. 
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cultivators. As a matter of fact, the great landed proprietors of the 
present day have no reason to complain, for their incomes from land 
in the course of the last quarter of a century, in spite of all draw- 
backs, have, in almost every case, doubled or trebled, or increased by 
even higher multiples. 

Such was the contract or compact upon the strength of which it is 
now urged that Government is precluded from legislating in favour of 
the ryots, and which furnishes the basis for the argument that the 
proposed measure ‘is contrary both to the spirit and to the express 
terms of the Permanent Settlement; in fact, that it involves a breach 
of the contract made in 1793 between Lord Cornwallis, on behalf of 
the British Government, and the zemindars.’ 

The Regulations of 1793, while causing by their silence serious 
injury to the interests of the ryots, proved a very qualified blessing 
to the then existing generation of zemindars. The rigid application 
of the Law of Sale, which brought an estate to the hammer on the 
least default in payment of the Government revenue, required from 
them a degree of punctuality utterly opposed to their habits. 
Accustomed to the easy rule of the Moguls, which, though harsh in 
some directions and punishing refractoriness summarily, regarded 
with patriarchal complaisance ordinary deviations from punctuality, 
they were either unprepared or unwilling to carry into effect the 
intentions of Government. The zemindars complained that the 
farmers refused to pay their rents; the Government complained that 
the zemindars allowed their estates to fall into arrears, with the 
fraudulent object of having them sold, and then purchasing them 
anew in the names of others, free from incumbrances. Naturally 
every plea for indulgence was at first refused. The consequence was 
that within the space of a few years the large majority of the 
zemindars of 1793 were absolutely sold out and their places taken 
by new men. Even of these, few are now in existence. Want of 
thrift in some cases, the strict exaction of the Government demand 
in others, have displaced many of those who came into existence 
immediately after the Cornwallis Regulations. It is for the more 
recent generations of purchasers that the cry is raised, that as they 
have invested their capital in the purchase of lands on the good faith 
of Government, they ought not to be deprived of any power or 
privilege, legitimate or illegitimate, or be prevented from exacting 
from the ryots anything that their position may enable them to 
extort, or custom may seem to warrant their demanding. People, 
however, who are aware of the nature of revenue-sale proceedings 
may well doubt the seriousness of this argument. It is a notorious 
fact that at revenue-sales properties seldom fetched their proper 
value. Cases are known of estates worth several hundred thousands 
being knocked down for a few hundred rupees. And in those days, 
when the collector’s ministerial subordinates were often in league 
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with the agents for purchasers, or with zemindars seeking to effect. 
collusive transfers, sales of properties were frequent and extremely 
lucrative to the purchasers. 

That the feelings between the new zemindars and the cultivating 
classes were from the outset by no means of a sympathetic character, 
is sufficiently evidenced by the troubles in Eastern Bengal, to which 
reference will be made later on. Short measuring poles and illegiti- 
mate exactions called from the ryots a demand for the rates of 
their former landlords, and proper measurement as recognised in the 
adjacent villages. But it was long ere their complaints attracted 
due attention from the authorities. In the beginning of the century 
the Government was concerned only with the realisation of revenue, 
heedless of all other considerations. In order to remove the com- 
plaints of the zemindars that they were unable to realise their rents 
from the farmer and tenants, the Government framed Regulation 
VII. of 1799, which conferred on the zemindar the power of distraint, 
and in the case of arrears exceeding 500 rupees due from under-tenants, 
the power of arresting their persons. It further empowered the 
zemindars to seize the ryots and bring them to the Zemindary office, 
there to be kept in confinement till the sums due from them were 
realised by the sale of their farms and property. It is impossible to 
believe that powers so extensive would have been given by the 
Government, had it not laboured under the impression that the ryots 
were protected by law and custom against the exaction of more than 
the regular pergunnah rates of rent. 

The despotic and oppressive manner in which the powers vested 
in the zemindars were exercised, attracted some notice from the 
Government even in those early days; and in 1803, Regulation 
XXVIII. was passed to protect the persons of ryots from confinement. 
It enacted that though the personal property of the farmers and ryots 
might be distrained and sold for arrears of rent, their persons were 
not to be confined, nor was any corporal punishment to be inflicted 
on them upon any pretext whatsoever. But neither this nor any 
other Regulation had the effect of putting a stop to the oppression 
of the zemindars, who went on confining and ill-treating their ryots 
whenever it suited their purpose, until the year 1860, when the 
almost Draconic provisions of the Penal Code inspired a salutary fear 
in the hearts of all rural despots. The next Regulation which I 
shall notice as affecting the ryots was the Regulation V. of 1812, 
which repealed the limitation imposed by an earlier statute on the 
powers of the zemindars to grant leases for a period exceeding ten 
years. Though this Regulation contained no provision for the en- 
hancement of rent, and the zemindar was still legally bound to give 
leases in evidence of tenancy at pergunnah rates, beyond which he 
could not go, yet indirectly it tended to pave the way for various 
exactions. The zemindar was authorised by this new law to realise 
his rent in the following ways :— 
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(1) By serving a writ of demand on his tenant. 
(2) By distress or sale of his farm. 
(3) By sale of his moveable property. 


Now, each of these methods contained the amplest opportunity 
for extortion of every kind; nor could the law step in to protect the 
ryots. The position of the cultivator was also injuriously affected by 
the powers given from time to time to purchasers of estates at sales 
for arrears of Government revenue. 

From 1799 to 1859, as the Lieutenant-Governor remarked in his 
speech in Council, ‘ feudalism on one hand, serfdom on the other,’ 
were the principal characteristics of the land system of Bengal. In 
theory, ‘ the constitutional claims of the peasantry’ were maintained 
intact; but practically they were lost in the usurpations and en- 
croachments of the landlords. In 1819, the Court of Directors com- 
plained, almost in piteous terms, of the failure of their benevolent 
intentions in regard to theryots. The Marquis of Hastings, about 
the same time, regretted that Lord Cornwallis’s Settlement, so gene- 
rously conceived, had subjected almost the whole of the lower classes 
to most grievous oppression. And Mr. Leycester, senior judge of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adalut, writes thus in 1827 : ‘In many parts of the 
country the resident cultivators are the actual slaves ef the land- 
holders, and liable to be mortgaged, bartered, or let to hire, the same 
as his oxen and goats, at his will and pleasure.’ 

But whilst the zemindar was permitted to have such absolute 
power over his ryots, the law never purported to give him authority 
to eject in default of payment for enhanced rates. Salamis, or forced 
benevolences, were often exacted; the ryots were treated as slaves ; 
but the right of ouster, vested in the zemindar, was, as far as the law 
was concerned, strictly limited to the case of non-payment of the legal 
customary zemindari dues. 

Such was the position of the ryot and the state of the law when 
the legislature conceived in 1859 the scheme of consolidating the 
rules and regulations on the subject of the mutual relations of land- 
lords and tenants. The Act then passed undoubtedly effected a great 
improvement in the material condition of the ryots, and afforded 
them some protection against the exercise of arbitrary power on the 
part of the zemindars ; but the rule for the acquisition of prescriptive 
occupancy right, by a twelve years’ occupation of particular plots of 
land, did more harm than good. The rules also for the enhancement 
of rent by a uniform reference to the value of produce were not only 
contrary to the spirit of the former Regulations, but by their un- 
workable character added largely to the difficulties surrounding the 
land question in Bengal, and their impracticability was in a few years 
clearly exposed. 

In 1869, the jurisdiction in rent cases was transferred to the 
Civil Courts. Whilst the jurisdiction remained with the Revenue 
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Courts, the result of suits had been generally in favour of the landlords, 
Since the transfer, the result has been chiefly in favour of the ryots, 
owing to the Civil Courts insisting upon stricter proof of the 
grounds upon which enhancement is asked for. But the principle of 
proportion, even in its modified form, has proved utterly unworkable. 
It involves economic and agricultural inquiries wholly beyond the 
scope of the Civil Courts. 

The inquiries of the Famine Commission have proved that the 
state of agriculture in Bengal is in a very backward condition, though 
undeniably it differs in different tracts. For example, in places 
where the ryots possess transferable occupancy rights, not only is the 
state of agriculture more flourishing, but the ryots themselves are 
more prosperous than in places where they are mere tenants at will. 
But, generally speaking, it may be affirmed that the land industry of 
Bengal is in a very backward condition. In the next place, though 
the value of produce in Bengal is increasing, there can be little doubt 
that there is a sensible increase in the expense of cultivation and a 
decrease in the yield of the produce. The increase in the expense of 
cultivation is principally owing to three causes—viz., a rise in the 
rate of wages of agricultural labourers ; (2) a rise in the rate of rent; 
and (3) a rise in the price of cattle. The diminution in the yield of 
the land is due in the main to the smallness of the holdings, com- 
bined, it is often said, with a deterioration in the productive powers 
of the soil. Unless, therefore, the circumstances which materially 
affect the profit derived from their labours are taken into considera- 
tion, the rule laid down in Section 17 must of necessity cause serious 
hardship to the ryots. Supposing even these considerations could 
be left out of the question, and the former value of produce could be 
ascertained in order to determine the proportion justly payable by 
the ryot, is the result arrived at to be regarded as invariable? Sup- 
posing the landlord got a certain rate fixed when the value of the 
produce rose, would he, after having obtained an enhancement decree, 
reduce the rate when the market happened to fall? These are some 
of the problems connected with the present condition of the Bengal 
land-system. There is a consensus of testimony, that, in spite of some 
improvement in the material condition of the ryots, generally speak- 
ing the improvement is more apparent than real. The prosperity of 
the cultivating classes depends essentially on the extent of their 
holdings ; and it has been proved conclusively that throughout Bengal 
and Behar the holdings of the majority of ryots are below two or 
three acres. 

The difficulties connected with the land question grew to a head 
with the agrarian riots in Eastern Bengal, which opened the eyes of 
the people to the serious complications involved in the points at issue, 
and made them realise the spirit of unrest and discontent that was 
abroad among the agricultural classes, 
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The origin of the Pubna outbreak in 1873 illustrates strikingly the 
feeling of exasperation existing between the peasantry and the landlords 
in some parts of Bengal, and the general nature of the rent dispute. 
The tenantry broke out first in the Esafsahi Pergunnah, which was 
formerly owned by the Rajahs of Nattore. In the decay of that 
ancient family, a part of their possessions was purchased by new- 
comers, who were for the most part strangers to the district, who 
had no sympathy with their tenantry, and ‘whose relations with 
their ryots and with each other appear to have been unfriendly from 
the first.’ These men began at once to raise the collections by 
decreasing the standard of measurement and by imposing illegal 
cesses, which, as usual, were afterwards more or less consolidated 
with the rent. Disputes began to run high between the landlords 
and the tenants. The lawless character of some of the zemindars 
and of the agents of others led to affrays in which many lives were 
lost. The zemindars employed professional clubmen to coerce their 
ryots, and they, on their side, repulsed and resisted violence by 
combination amongst themselves. Alarmed at the prospect of 
Government interference with the assessment of rents, several of 
the zemindars commenced demanding written engagements from 
the ryots, and succeeded in extorting from a few most one-sided 
agreements. But the majority refused, and suits were instituted, on 
the basis of measurement papers and receipts which were subse- 
quently declared by a Court of justice to be forgeries. 

The procedure for the enhancement of rents adopted by the 
zemindars of the Esafsahi Pergunnah was by no means exceptional ; 
on the contrary, the Government of Bengal considers it as typical 
of the method followed by unscrupulous zemindars in many parts of 
the province. Sir George Campbell realised that the differences 
between the zemindars and the ryots were such as to require a 
thorough revision of the existing law. Owing, however, to a variety 
of circumstances, chiefly the pressure of the two great famines which 
afflicted the country about that time, the Government of India deferred 
to a more convenient season the consideration of a general measure. 
At the same time the Secretary of State directed that the question at 
issue between the ryots and the zemindars throughout Bengal should 
be carefully watched, so that when the proper time arrived an 
effectual remedy might be applied. During 1874-75, the annual 
reports furnished to the local Government dwelt incessantly upon 
the demoralising state of conflict in which the landlords and tenants 
were to be found all over this province. In 1875, Sir Richard 
Temple, who had taken the place of Sir George Campbell, again 
brought forward the proposal regarding the amendment of the 

































the local Council, but before he could get a reply he was sent to 
Southern India to look after the relief measures. 
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Affairs were in this position when Sir Ashley Eden assumed 
charge of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. 

After much discussion with the leading zemindars and experienced 
revenue officers, a Bill was introduced into the Bengal Council, 
providing a summary procedure for the realisation of arrears of rent 
for a period not exceeding twelve months. The zemindars stood 
admittedly in need of this remedial measure; and it was thought 
that by affording them relief in this direction they would be willing 
to make some concessions in favour of the ryots. Certain provisions 
were accordingly inserted in the Bill, with the object of extending 
the transferability of occupancy rights and of allowing the ryots 
to pay their rents by quarterly instalments. The Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee, which, after carefully examining its details, 
reported that, instead of piecemeal legislation, a comprehensive and 
general enactment was necessary to settle the multifarious questions 
at the bottom of the land difficulty. Upon receiving this recom- 
mendation, the Lieutenant-Governor, with the sanction of Lord 
Lytton’s Government, appointed a Commission consisting of some of 
the ablest and most experienced officers of Government and two 
landlords, to institute a searching inquiry into the land system of 
Bengal, and to draft a measure by which the rights of the parties 
might be satisfactorily explained and established once for all. The 
Commission collected a mass of evidence on the subject, and sub- 
mitted along with its report a draft Bill, which, in connection with 
a bill framed by another Commission that had especially applied 
itself to Behar, was carefully considered by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Several modifications were introduced by Sir Ashley Eden into the 
Bill of the Bengal Commission, with which the suggestions of the 
Behar Commission were partially amalgamated. In July 1880 the 
Government of India received the Report of the Bengal Government 
with the Bill, as modified by Sir Ashley Eden. The Bill, which was 
despatched for the sanction of the Secretary of State in March 1882, 
was received in January last, and the present measure was introduced 
in Council on the 2nd of March. 

Although great care and attention have been bestowed upon the 
measure, there is no doubt that some of the provisions still require 
anxious consideration, and must undergo considerable modification 
before they can finally be enacted into law. 

I propose, therefore, to indicate briefly the general provisions 
which the Bill embodies. The two main objects of the present legis- 
lation are (1) to give reasonable security to the tenant in the occupa- 
tion and enjoyment of his land, and (2) to give reasonable facilities 
to the landlord for the settlement and recovery of his rent. In order 
to attain the first object, it is proposed to make the following changes 
in the existing system :— 

(1) To extend the occupancy right to all resident ryots holding 
lands in a particular village or estate for more than twelve years. 
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(2) To make occupancy rights transferable. 
(3) To introduce a fixed maximum standard for the enhancement 
of rents. 

As regards the first proposal, the sketch already given of the 
original status of the resident ryots, prior to the enactment of Act 
X. of 1859, must show that the Legislature has no new object in view. 
It only aims at the restoration of the resident ryot to his old 
position. The disastrous and demoralising consequences resulting 
from the twelve years’ rule of prescription are now recognised 
by all classes of society. It did away with the long-established dis- 
tinction between the resident and non-resident ryots, reducing them 
all to a dead level of uniformity—the ryots, who claimed rights 
of occupancy, being required under the existing law to prove that 
they have held for twelve years not merely in the village lands 
but in every one of the particular fields or plots in respect of 
which the right was claimed. When it is borne in mind how 
frequently the twelve years’ prescription is interrupted by a mere 
shifting of the fields, sometimes by eviction within the term, 
sometimes by the grant of terminable leases for short periods 
with the option of renewal, it will become apparent how difficult it 
is in general for the ryot to acquire a right of occupancy, or to 
prove it when it is questioned. There is, it will be remembered, 
no field-survey in Bengal. Considering the testimony which has 
been borne from all sides of India as to the prosperity of the 
ryots possessing occupancy tenures, their ability to withstand and 
make head against droughts and scarcities, and to tide over in 
general more successfully such disasters as were caused by the 
cyclones and the great tidal wave in Deltaic Bengal, it is unjust to 
charge the Government of India with being doctrinaires and theorists 
for believing that a measure facilitating the proof of occupancy rights 
is essential to the well-being of the agricultural population of Bengal. 

The Bill also provides against settled ryots contracting them- 
selves out of their occupancy status. Naturally the expediency of 
this provision has been much questioned, and Government has 
been attacked with considerable vehemence for attempting, against 
every principle of political economy, to interfere with freedom of 
contract. How far political economy, however, is applicable to a 
country where the mass of the people live from hand to mouth, is 
a question which was answered effectually, though at the cost of a 
million lives, during the Orissa famine. 

If the extension of occupancy rights among the ryots be con- 
ducive to the general welfare of the community, there can be little 
doubt that the provision for the avoidance of contracts, entered into 
by the tenant, debarring himself from acquiring such rights, is founded 
on correct principle and good policy. 

The proposal to make occupancy tenures generally transferable is 
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the natural outcome of the times. Although there is no provision to 
that effect in the existing law, such transfers have become frequent 
under the eustom of different localities, The necessity of giving the 
ryot a permanent alienable interest in the soil, which he may sell, 
mortgage, or otherwise dispose of to the best advantage without de- 
triment to his landlord, is appreciated on all sides. 

The Bill proposes to give the ryots not only the power of alienation 
by private sale or mortgage, but it also provides that the occupancy 
holding shall be liable to be sold in execution of the landlord’s decree 
for arrears of rent. But in order to protect the interests of the 
zemindars, and to prevent the possible introduction of a hostile tenant, 
the Bill declares that in all cases of transfer of occupancy holdings, 
whether by private sale, or by sale in execution of decree, or by fore- 
closure, the landlord shall have a right of pre-emption. In cases of 
private sale or foreclosure, the landlord may, if necessary, apply to 
the Civil Court to fix a fair price, or the amount of the mortgage 
debt ; such purchase or redemption to result in the land being placed 
at his disposal as unoccupied ryotti land. 

Two objections have been urged against the proposal to make 
occupancy rights transferable. First, it is said that the result of 
a general power of transfer will be, that in the course of a few years 
the land will pass out of the hands of the cultivators into the posses- 
sion of middlemen and money-lenders, thus defeating the object of 
Government to raise up a body of tenantry who would do justice to 
the soil and be able to bear the pressure of one or two seasons of 
scarcity. Secondly, it is urged that, in places where the cultivation 
of indigo is carried on to any extent, the ryots would transfer their 
rights to the planters, to the injury of the zemindars. With reference 
to the first objection, it may be said at once that the experience of 
competent observers, gathered from districts where the custom of 
transferability prevails at present, does not justify the apprehensions 
so generally entertained. The transfers which have hitberto taken 
place have not had the effect of making the lands pass out of the 
hands of boné-fide agriculturists. Perhaps the original proposal of the 
Government of India, as embodied in the despatch of the 21st of 
March, 1882, to restrict the operation of transfers in favour of agricul- 
turists only, would have been more expedient, and it is not unlikely 
that the point will receive serious consideration in Committee. But, 
with the right of pre-emption possessed by the zemindar, it seems 
scarcely possible that the ryots could be able to make the apprehended 
changes to their own ruin without question. And it is to the interest 
of the zemindars themselves that the holdings of the ryots should be 
made transferable. The difficulty and delay of which the landlords 
complain in obtaining the fruits of a decree for arrears of rent, arise 
invariably from the impossibility of reaching any property of the 
ryot. The average ryot, as Mr. Field points out, is too poor for pro- 
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cess against his moveables to be productive of much result. His few 
household pots and pans are either absolutely valueless, or so necessary 
to him, that it would be the height of cruelty to deprive him of them ; 
his cattle are either essential to his existence or easily got out of the 
way; while to issue execution against his person would be to incur 
the costs of his subsistence during imprisonment. By making a ryot’s 
holding saleable in execution of a decree, at least one important 
guarantee is furnished to the landlords for the realisation of the debt 
and costs. 

It has been urged that the right of pre-emption given to the 
zemindars, instead of being an advantage to them implies the impo- 
sition of a fresh burden. In each case where the right would be ex- 
ercised, fresh costs would be incurred; these extra outlays would 
bring no profit to the landlord, and would merely reduce the per- 
centage of his income. For example, suppose a zemindar purchases 
a property for 50,000 rupees, the rental is caleulated according to a 
certain standard. If, afterwards, he has to spend another 10,000 rupees 
in the exercise of his right of pre-emption, this extra outlay is either 
a dead loss to him, or, by being added to the original consideration, 
reduces the percentage of rental. To this the evident answer is, that 
even now an incoming tenant pays a substantial bonus to the land- 
lord ; when rights of occupancy are made transferable, the value will 
be immensely increased ; and the landlord is sure to recoup himself 
by the price he would be paid for the holdings in the shape of a bonus 
or premium. 

So far, then, the Bill merely proposes to recognise existing facts, 
and to place the general body of the resident cultivators in the 
position which they have all along been really entitled to hold. It 
takes nothing from the zemindars but a power of summary eviction 
which they never legally possessed, and which no respectable landlord 
would ever care to exercise. It increases materially the security for 
the rent, and by strengthening the tenant-right of the cultivators 
makes them better able to resist famine and the pressure of bad 
seasons. 

The Bill makes provision further, on behalf of the ryots, as to the 
rent payable by an occupancy tenant; for his paying it in kind; for 
his suing to have it commuted into a money-rent; and for the 
manner in which such money-rent is to be determined. Some of the 
sections, however, require careful consideration. 

Having so far protected the ryots, the Bill goes on to provide the 
zemindar with means of enhancing his rents in a reasonable manner 
from time to time. It empowers the landlord of a holding held at 
a money-rent by an occupancy ryot to institute a suit for the 
enhancement. of his rent on certain specified grounds. It also 
provides rules for cases where an increase in the productive powers 
of the land has taken place by the agency or at the expense of 
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the landlord, or partly by the agency or at the expense of the 
landlord, and partly by the agency or at the expense of the 
ryot. In the former case, the landlord would be entitled to the 
whole benefit of the increase; in the latter, the zemindar and ryot 
would get the benefit mutually, according to what the Court would 
consider ‘ fair and equitable.’ 

Section 76 provides that the rent of a holding shall not be 
enhanced in a suit ‘ under any of the foregoing sections, so that the 
enhanced rent shall be more than double the rent previously payable.’ 

Section 77 authorises the Court to distribute the increment over 
a series of years not exceeding five, ‘ until the limit of the enhance. 
ment decreed has been reached.’ This section is expressly limited to 
cases in which the Court considers that the immediate enforcement 
of the decree to its full extent would be attended with hardship to 
the ryot. 

Section 78 declares that when rent has been once enhanced, it 
shall remain in force for ten years, and no suit for enhancement shall 
be maintainable during this period. This is a wise provision, and will 
put a stop to the incessant harassing to which ryots are subjected in 
many parts of Bengal. 

The local Government is empowered to direct a revenue officer 
to prepare for any local area, with the aid of assessors, a table showing 
for each class of land comprised in that area the rate of rent fairly 
and equitably payable by occupancy ryots, the average gross produce 
of land, and the average value of that produce. 

The table is to remain in force for such period, not less than ten 
nor more than thirty years, as the local Government may direct; 
and while it remains in force it will be conclusive evidence, excepting 
in two classes of cases, of the equitable character of the rates, and of 
the value of the produce. The task of the Civil Courts will'thus be 
immensely simplified as well as lightened. 

To understand the full effect of these provisions, it must be 
remembered that at present legal enhancement of rents is impossible. 
A landlord can only get an increase of rent by persuading or coercing 
his ryot into giving it. The Government propose here to revert 
practically to the ancient custom of the country, and to place 
enhancement under the control of the revenue officers. The result 
will be to put money into the pocket of every landlord, in Eastern 
Bengal at any rate ; but because the power of summary eviction is at 
the same time barred, the zemindars denounce the Bill as revolu- 
tionary. They would gladly accept the enhancement, but will not con- 
cede its necessary concomitant, effective protection of the cultivator. 

The Bill also makes a very important distinction between 
khimér or zeréet land, which the landlord may use as he likes, and 
ryotti land, in relation to which ryots are entitled to occupancy 
rights. The zemindars would not be entitled under the new law to 
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increase the area of the existing khamdr or zeréet land, so as to 
withdraw for their own especial pleasure or benefit any portion of the 
present ryotti lands from the cultivation or the possible use of ryots. 

Coming now to ordinary ryots—ryots who do not possess occu- 
pancy rights—we find that under the existing law the rent of such a 
ryot can be enhanced only after service of notice. If after receiving 
the notice the ryot elects to remain in possession of the land, he is 
liable to eviction or to pay the rent demanded. The Bill provides 
that the landlord shall not eject an ordinary ryot except on the 
following grounds :— ; 

(a) For arrears of rent ; 

(6) On the ground that the ryot has used the land in a manner 
which renders it unfit for the purposes of tenancy, or that he has 
broken some condition on breach of which he is, under the terms of 
a written contract, liable to be ejected; or 

(c) That he has refused to agree to an enhancement of rent on 
which the landlord insists. 


















In order to facilitate the growth of occupancy rights, as the only 
means of promoting the agricultural prosperity of the country, and 
to prevent the indiscriminate exercise of the device at present 
resorted to—namely, notice of exorbitant enhancements followed by 
evictions—it is provided that when the landlord proposes an enhance- 
ment to which the ryot does not agree, the ryot would be entitled, 
before being turned out, to the value of any improvements he may 
have effected, and ‘a further sum by way of compensatior for 
disturbance, equal to a certain multiple of the yearly increment of 
rent demanded.’ The term ‘disturbance,’ it must be admitted, is 
not well chosen, and naturally has caused some apprehension on the 
part of the zemindars. Of course, from the ryot’s point of view, to 
be suddenly called upon to pay an exorbitant increased rent, and, in 
default thereof, to be turned out of his land on which he has lived 
for several years, and then to be forced to find another plot for his 
sustenance, is a serious calamity. Ifthe zemindar is anxious to turn 
out the tenant, the small bonus contemplated by the Bill is an 
insignificant matter. ‘The object in view,’ to use the words of the 
Law Member, ‘is to fix a multiple of the increase high enough to 
deter the landlord from making an extravagant demand, but not so 
high that the ryot would be induced by the prospect of obtaining it 
to refuse to accede to a reasonable enhancement.’ This provision will 
require careful consideration in Select Committee, as its success or 
failure will depend mainly upon the care which will be bestowed upon 
its elaboration at this stage. There is no doubt that from the 
zemindar’s point of view the provision is one by which his pro- 
prietary rights are greatly curtailed ; at the same time, it must not 
be ignored that the encouragement which the Legislature proposes 
Vout. XIV.—No. 79. GG 
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to accord by the new measure to the growth of occupancy rights 
would serve as a great inducement to zemindars to evict ryots before 
they have acquired such rights, upon their refusal to accede to an 
exorbitant demand for increase of rent. That this fear is not based 
upon mere conjecture will be shown from the proceedings of the 
Zemindars’ Associations, and the views openly expressed by many of 
them. The unsatisfactory character of the zemindari papers and 
accounts has not escaped notice in the Bill. Most of the complaints 
urged against the land system of Bengal as existing at present are 
founded upon this evil, which seems inherent to all zemindari 
management throughout Bengal. In order to remove the _possi- 
bility of false testimony, the Bill provides that every landlord shall 
give to his tenant paying him rent a receipt containing full details 
of the ryot’s liabilities, and shall keep a counterfoil of every receipt 
so granted; and that when a receipt does not contain full particulars, 
it shall be deemed to be an acquittance in full up todate. The land- 
lord is also under the Bill bound to furnish the ryot for each agri- 
cultural year with a detailed statement of account between himself and 
a ryot for that year, and to keep a counterpart of every statement 
urnished. Refusal or neglect to give receipts or furnish accounts 
ects the person so refusing or neglecting to penal damages, 
vse provisions, no doubt, will entail additional burdens upon the 
indars, and will to some extent add to the cost of collection ; but, 
he end, the change will be as beneficial to the zemindars as to 
ryots. If the accounts are kept properly and the receipts are 
1 to no suspicion, the false defences so often raised by ryots will 
igorously discouraged in courts of justice ; thus the saving in the 
of litigation will more than compensate for any extra cost 
‘red in acting up to the provisions of the law. 

The Bill also provides for the deposit of rent in a public office, 
(1) when the rent is payable to co-sharers jointly, and the tenant is 
unable to obtain their joint receipt, and no person has been empowered 
to receive the rent on their behalf; and (2) when a tenant entertains 
a bond-fide doubt as to who is entitled to receive the rent. This 
latter clause, however, requires consideration. In places where the 
state of feeling between zemindars and ryots is at all strained, the 
tenants would be most apt to make use of this provision of the law as 
an engine for harassing their landlords. The discretion vested 
in the officer to refuse the deposit, if he does not think the circum- 
stances of the case warrant its being made, does not seem, in my 
opinion, sufficient to meet the apprehended evil. 

Besides the preparation of a table of rates, the Bill contains a 
chapter providing for the detailed settlement of rents by a revenue 
officer in certain cases. Under Chapter XI. the local Government is 
invested with the power of appointing an officer either to fix or 
merely to ascertain and record rents. After the rents are settled, the 
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officer making the settlement will prepare jamabandi papers (a’rent- 
oll), showing the status of each tenant, the land held by him, the 
name of his landlord, whether the rent has been fixed or ascertained, 
and the amount of rent fixed orascertained. This jamabandi will be 
published, and after sufficient opportunity has been allowed to the 
parties interested to prefer objections to the entries made by the 
settlement officer, it will be submitted to the higher revenue-authori- 
ties, and if ultimately sanctioned by the local Government, will 
continue in force for ten years, 

As regards the procedure in rent-suits, no material change is made 
by the Bill. The power of appeal in certain cases is withdrawn, but 
in general the procedure remains as under the existing law. Most of 
the suggestions that have been put forward on behalf of the landlords 
for simplifying the procedure are totally unworkable, or, as the Law 
Member pointed out, are ingeniously disguised contrivances for shift- 
ing the burden of proof. The Legislature has, however, endeavoured 
to simplify the rules applicable to particular classes of suits between 
landlords and tenants as much as possible, and assimilate them to the 
procedure adopted in suits cognisable by the Court of Small Causes. 

The power of distraint is given to the zemindars for the recovery 
of undisputed rent, but such power can only be exercised through the 
medium of the Civil Court. The Court, after a brief examination of 
the case, will depute an officer to distrain and sell the produce, and 
nothing will stay the sale except the payment into Court of the 
amount of the demand. This provision regarding distraint appears 
to be the result of a compromise. The Rent Commission suggested 
that the existing law of distraint, which had been abused in various 
parts of Bengal, should be abolished altogether. To this proposal 
strong objections were justly urged, on the ground that the with- 
drawal of every power of distraint would make it simply impossible 
for zemindars to recover the arrears of even undisputed rents. ‘The 
procedure provided by this chapter was then devised by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, as being likely to secure to the landlords most of the 
advantages afforded by the existing law, without exposing their 
tenants to the evils now complained of.’ 

Such are the main features of the measure in which an endeavour 
has been made to solve the land-problem of Bengal. In view of the 
conflict of interests existing between the landlords on one side and 
the tenants on the other, it is impossible to expect that either party 
will be satisfied with or willingly accept the proposals of Government. 
The zemindars have all along asked for a law which would enable 
them to enhance the rents of their ryots at their own discretion, and 
to realise such rents without the necessity of a recourse to Law Courts, 
as implying a check on the liberty of their action. The ryots, on the 
other hand, are not always ready to pay even their just rents, and 
claim at times to sit at rates that have long been obsolete. 
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As regards the zemindars’ demands, the obvious answer is that no 
Government in the world can afford to hand over one class of its 
subjects to another, or subordinate the one to the other, so as to lead 
to serfdom. It is the duty of every well-organised Government to 
guard the interests of all sections of the community. Ninety years 
ago the Legislature made a blunder in not defining the mutual rights 
of the zemindars and ryots. After the lapse of a period close upon a 
century, it has awakened to the perception of the dangers involved in 
allowing any longer such rights to remain undefined and indeter- 
minate. Because the Legislature did not define the rights of the 
tenants before, it would be absurd to say that those rights are non- 
existent. Nor can the Government pay any heed to unreasonable 
demands on the part of the ryots. All that the ryots can justly claim 
is to be assured of their holdings, with reasonable security against 
capricious eviction and illegitimate enhancement. The new Rent 
Bill represents an honest endeavour on the part of Government to 
furnish a satisfactory solution for some of the difficulties, and to place 
as far as possible the mutual relations of the two parties to the present 
question upon a definite and intelligible basis. 

AMEER ALI. 





THE THEATRE AND THE MOB. 


A cLever and thoughtful dramatist has lately complained that play- 
goers of to-day will not accept literature and poetry from modern 
authors. The question thus raised is too wide and complex to be 
settled by a definite ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ Among the many hopeful 
signs of a real and permanent dramatic revival in England there are 
only too many assurances that, while on the whole playgoers may be 
said to desire literature and poetry, the great body of them also much 
more desire many much less worthy things—sensation, realism, noise, 
tricks of surprise, huge scenic effects, tawdry dresses, foolish songs— 
anything but the quiet, steady, faithful portraiture of character in 
natural fitting language. On the one side we have Shakespeare 
glorified, and a manager telling us that he seeks to raise the drama 
and make his theatre the worthy home of intellectual plays ; on the 
other side we have Shakespeare decried as a bungling, tedious, 
impracticable impostor, who did not know how to write a play, and 
we have a manager telling us that he considers himself a shopkeeper, 
and, rightly interpreting his duty as a shopkeeper in a nation of 
shopkeepers, is of course bound to supply the public with whatever 
compound, deleterious or otherwise, it may have a passing fancy for. 
And in the meantime many new plays of all kinds are produced, 
much fuss is raised over them, but they all ‘ grow up and perish as 
the summer fly’; they have no permanent value or influence ; crowds 
go to see them, and come away like a man beholding his natural face 
in a glass, straightway forgetting what they have seen; and, on the 
whole, the modern English drama remains, in its literary aspect, as 
far as ever from attaining the grandeur and dignity of a great 
national, noble, self-respecting art. 

Compare the drama with her sister arts—poetry, music, painting. 
Each year sees the production of much permanently valuable work 
in each of these spheres, No year is absolutely barren, while looking 
back on the nineteenth century as a whole we see that it is rich 
almost to plethora in all these arts. But of all our modern plays, 
and their name is legion, can one be pointed out that has roused or 
penetrated the mind of the nation, shaken its conscience, bitten a 
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hold upon any serious problem of life, or come to us with any 
authentic tidings of the destiny of 


Man who passeth by, 
So like a God, so like the brutes that die ? 


While coming to those plays that pretend to deal seriously with 
lofty and vital concerns, does not Urania meet their contrivers ‘ with 
darkened brow,’ as Hecate met the witches, and ask of them how 
they dare, saucy. and overbold, to traffic in the mysteries of life 
and death without her aid? And of all the plays that have been 
recently successful, is there one of them that will have any value or 
interest in fifty years’ time, beyond perhaps raising some curious 
sociological question as to what kind of old shoe-leather broth 
English playgoers thankfully swallowed as good dramatic victual in 
such or such a year? 

It would be therefore rash to affirm in a round, unqualified way 
that the British public want literature and poetry on their stage, for 
it is quite clear that to a great part of the theatrical entertainments 
taking place in London nightly, literature and poetry are not merely 
indifferent, but directly antagonistic. And yet all these widely 
different kinds of entertainment are to a great extent patronised by 
the same body of habitual playgoers, and many units of the same 
crowd that to-night are making the success of a Shakespearean 
revival, will to-morrow night be making the success of a frivolous 
burlesque. 

Looking closely into the matter and trying to discern which way 
we are drifting, it is essential to notice two opposing sets of facts and 
tendencies. 

Ist. The great majority of playgoers never have come to the 
theatre, and in no period of time that can be safely reckoned upon, 
are they likely to come to the theatre, for literature and poetry, for 
any kind of moral, artistic, or intellectual stimulus, or for any other 
purpose than mere amusement and pastime. Putting aside the 
specially selected audience of a first night, the great bulk of every 
audience of every theatre, even where an artistic and intellectual 
programme is provided, look upon an evening at the play as an 
alternative to going to see a new giantess, a new conjuring trick, a 
new feat of horsemanship, or a new murderer at Madame Tussaud’s. 
They come jaded from the impure air of shops, factories, and offices, 
from the hard stress of business, professional, or domestic duties, and 
they are incapable or impatient of the intellectual exertion and pro- 
longed attention necessary to judge a serious work of art. 

A poem may be written for the few, a picture may be painted 
for the few, and the poet and painter may wait with contemptuous 
patience for the verdict of the centuries. But a play must be success- 
ful at once ; it must catch the crowd on its first week, or the manager 
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eannot afford to keep it on his bills, and it is withdrawn with the 
stigma of failure fixed to it for ever. Milton’s noble wish, ‘Fit 
audience let me find though few,’ must always be held in scornful 
reprobation by theatrical managers and dramatic authors. Under 
this hard condition, therefore, of immediate recognition, immediate 
approval by the multitude,—that multitude, as Ruskin says, ‘always 
awake to the lowest pleasures art can bestow and blunt to the 
highest ’—under this hard condition every play is produced. One 
may get some notion of what a blighting effect this must have had, 
and may continue to have, upon our drama, by imagining the present 
condition of English literature if no works had survived except those 
stamped by the immediate acceptance of the mob. 

Putting aside modern burlesque as a product which neither art 
nor common sense need be very much concerned with, it has followed 
from this condition of immediate popular acceptance, that, in the 
lighter drama and comedy, only those plays have succeeded that have 
ministered to the smug self-complacence and avoided shocking the 
petty conventional morality of British—one must use the word, there 
is no other, and it is time to incorporate it and drop the capital letter 
—philistinism. And accordingly, in one popular piece, amongst 
much real fun and kindly humour, and genuine and true touches of 
character, we find the main drift is to show that buttermen on the 
whole are pleasanter, franker, more jovial, and more genuine than 
baronets. And as so many more of us belong to the butterman class 
than to the baronetage, we all feel highly flattered and reassured when 
it is proved to us that, after all, our own snobbishness and vulgarity 
are much to be preferred to the snobbishness and vulgarity of the 
upper classes. It is as comforting as listening to Mr. Bright, and 
we feel what nice people we are, we great middle classes. 

Passing from the middle classes, we may see where the verdict of 
an wpper class mob leads us, in another popular piece where, smeared 
afresh with the agony and bloody sweat of Inkerman, with its 
wounds yet festering, and its noble dead scarcely buried all around 
us, we are asked by those who carry on the serious interest of the 
play to dwell upon nothing but the important fact that Miss 
Featherstonhaugh, who always used to wear ‘pink,’ wears ‘green’ 
now ; and by those who carry on the comic interest to join in some 
quite infantile gambols over an unloaded gun and a roly-poly pud- 
ding. Leaving the comic business to be justified, if it may, by a 
reference to that strange incessant interply of comedy and tragedy 
which is the surest fact in human life, and the unerring grip of which 
is the final test of the master-humourist, leaving the comic business, 
what can be said, what can be thought of a heroine meeting her lover 
in such a time and such a place and having nothing to say but ‘ Miss 
Featherstonhaugh has left off dressing in pink and wears green now.’ 
To which the personage who does duty as hero replies, *‘ Good 
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gracious!’ which is followed by other items of conversation of the 
same stamp. And if it is urged that this is just what may have 
been said under the circumstances, one can only reply, ‘So much 
the worse for the facts; the drama should paint the truth of human 
life, and not the facts.’ 

And by way of antidote let us call up for a moment the soldier- 
dramatist who ‘ chased the Medes at Marathon,’ and let him show 
how the toils and glories of a soldier’s life should be painted, and 
him, too, the reconqueror and renowner of Agincourt, and let us ask 
him how a soldier should meet his mistress. Out of all his swarming 
examples let us take two; that one on the strand of Cyprus— 

Othello, Oh my soul’s joy ! 
If after every tempest come such calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken’d death ! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven! If it were now to die, 
*T were now to be most happy ; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 


And that other one, more glorious still, under the walls of Alexandria, 
last flickering triumph of a falling demigod— 


Antony. O thou day o’ the world ! 

Chain mine arm’d neck; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing ! 

Cleopatra. Lord of lords! 

O infinite virtue! Com’st thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught ? 

Antony. My nightingale ! 
We have beat them to their beds. What, girl? though gray 
Do something mingle with our younger brown, 

Yet ha’ we a brain that nourishes our nerves 
And can get goal for goal of youth. 


On comparing these scenes with that of the modern dramatist, 
we find that, though Shakespeare has not been careless of actual facts 
and words, he has made it his first business to render the truth and 
spirit of the scene ; the modern dramatist has seized, certainly not the 
truth and spirit, and probably not even the bare, mean, ignoble facts. 
And allowing of course a world of advantage to Shakespeare in the 
vehicle that he used, the blank verse form, we shall on careful 
examination find that the vital intrinsic difference between the 
scenes, both professing to deal with the same ever-recurring incidents 
of human life, arises from the fact that, while Shakespeare was 
possessed of his theme and thought about nothing except how he 
could glorify it and picture to the world for ever that meeting 
between Antony and Cleopatra, the modern dramatist was com- 
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pelled, as all modern dramatists are compelled, to think first of 
his public and not of his theme, and was therefore most likely 
occupied in devising the best method of bringing down the im- 
mortal heroism of Inkerman to the level of a quantity of barren 
spectators in the Tottenham Court Road, and setting them on to 
brainless giggling upon a subject which they had neither the 
feeling nor the wisdom to demand should be treated in a nobler 
manner. If it is thought absurd that Shakespeare and a modern 
dramatist should be compared, may it not rather be asked how much 
more absurd it is to let our great national models lie rusting and 
unused, or used only to miss the spirit and slavishly imitate the form, 
that blank verse form, which in the hands of the nineteenth-century 
dramatists has hitherto only served to stamp their plays as lifeless, 
stilted, and unreal. And in this connection may it not also be worth 
while to ask why it is that the English stage has of late years been 
dependent upon French sources for almost every play of strong 
interest and passion? Is it because we have no national drama of 
our own, rich in poetry, in feeling, in healthy portraiture of healthy 
human life, and noble choice and treatment of noble themes, in 
perpetual harbourage and outpouring of all the sources of our 
national character and national greatness, rich in every equipment 
for an English dramatist of to-day except those technicalities and 
tricks (must one call them ?) of the stage which can only be learned 
by a long hard apprenticeship before and behind the curtain? Does 
not the spirit of that Elizabethan age, wild, glowing, rugged, 
uncouth, elate, prophetic: as the soul of him who dwelt in the cave 
of Horeb and was fed by ravens at the brook Cherith, does it not 
meet our modern managers and adaptors on their way to Paris, to see 
if haply they may snuff up what stale fumes of inspiration may be 
lingering in the precincts of the Palais Royal, and rake together 
some poor little bundle of French pasture wherewith to feed their 
lean and hungry flocks in England? Does it not meet them as the 
fiery Tishbite met the envoys of Ahaziah, and ask, ‘Is it not because 
there is not a God in Israel that ye go to inquire of Baal-zebub the 
god of Ekron?’ And does not the spirit of that age also assure our 
hybrid, fantastic, French-English, neither-English-nor-French drama, 
that from the bed to which it is now gone up, it shall not come down, 
but, impotent, corrupt, and bedridden, there it shall surely die ? 


Returning to discuss the influence of verdict by the mob on the 
present state of our English drama, we come to inquire how it has 
affected the stronger class of plays—those which may be classed 
under the head of melodrama. Plays of this kind, though appealing 
in some measure to all classes of society (as, indeed, all plays must 
do, to succeed), are yet more generally designed to catch the lower 
middle and working classes. In melodrama we find that those 
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plays have been most successful that have contained the most pro- 
digious excitement, the most appalling catastrophes, the most har- 
rowing situations, and this without much reference to probability of 
story or consistency of character. The more a play has resembled a 
medley of those incidents and accidents which collect a crowd in the 
streets, the more successful it has been. On the whole, a melodrama 
has succeeded much in proportion as the general impression left by 
it is the same as the general impression left by the front page of 
the Illustrated Police News; and our most popular melodramas have 
borne about the same relation to dramatic art as an engraving in 
the Police News bears to an etching by Rembrandt. 

Carlyle says that the strong man is not he who gets into a fit and 
takes ten men to hold him down; the strong man is he who can 
longest carry the heaviest weight. Soa strong play is not the play 
that goes into fits of horror and antics of sensation, and rushes 
through a whirlwind of terrifying and bewildering incidents, defying 
common sense to restrain it; the strong play is the one that bears to 
the end, patiently and easily and unobtrusively, its great burden of 
thought and motive and character and passion. 

So we find that this condition under which every play is produced 
of immediately striking the fancy and satisfying the appetite of the 
populace, has tended to lower the standard of dramatic work, and that 
though it may be affirmed (as in an almost complete dearth of good 
plays it may) that no good play has failed, yet it must be allowed 
that many bad ones have succeeded, and many very middling ones 
have been enormously successful. The amount of success has been 
out of proportion to the merit of the pieces, and if it is said that this 
is the same in all arts, it may be fairly replied that it is not so in the 
same degree. Open to question and necessarily faulty in many 
instances as is the annual selection of pictures by the hanging 
committee of the Royal Academy, it is doubtful if the arrangement 
would be bettered by leaving the choice in the hands of the first 
two thousand persons of all sorts and conditions who could be 
picked up haphazard out of the London streets. Even then, out 

of the thousand or so of pictures selected, there could not fail to 
be some good ones. But suppose instead of there being room for 
a thousand pictures there was room only for the same number as 
we have theatres—say twenty-five. Suppose also that each of these 
pictures had to be chosen at a set time and place by verdict of the 
mob, and that all other pictures were condemned to rot unseen like 
unacted plays, so that the year’s art comprised only these twenty-five 
pictures, and suppose further that such a principle of selection had 
been carried on year after year with no standard outside and above 
the public taste, what would be the state of English painting as an 
art? May we not be thankful, small mercy as some will say, that in 
painting we have such a controlling authority as the Royal Academy ? 
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If it is urged that in the selection of plays we have in the newspaper 
critics such a controlling authority, it must be conceded that of late 
years they have rendered enormous services to dramatic art, and that 
within certain limits which will be indicated they have it in their 
power to continue the good work they have begun. But cultured, 
earnest, devoted men as they are, they cannot turn the tide of public 
opinion by swimming against it. It would be quite useless and even 
harmful for them to adopt a different standard in criticising plays 
from the one recognised by their readers. By placing themselves a 
little ahead of the crowd they may gradually and slowly lead it in the 
right direction; by starting furiously ahead they would only lose 
entirely all command and power of guidance. Suppose again for a 
moment, that for many years past the year’s pictures had been only 
those twenty-five selected haphazard by the public, and that no others 
had been brought forward for public criticism, how far would the 
newspaper criticism of those twenty-five pictures help to establish a 
school of English painting ? 

Thus, on inquiring why we have no national drama at all worthy 
of the name, at all to be compared with the advances we have made 
in the sister arts of poetry, music, and painting, we are met first of 
all by the fact that the drama is not merely an art, but a popular 
amusement in a different sense from that in which poetry, music, and 
painting are popular amusements. The drama is an art, but it is 
also a competitor of music-halls, circuses, Madame Tussaud’s, the 
Westminster Aquarium, and the Argyll Rooms. It is a hybrid, an 
unwieldy Siamese Twin, with two bodies, two heads, two minds, two 
dispositions, all of them, for the present, vitally connected. And one of 
these two bodies, dramatic art, is lean and pinched and starving, and has 
to drag about with it, wherever it goes, its fat, puffy, unwholesome, 
dropsical brother, popular amusement. And neither of them goes 
its own proper way in the world to its own proper end, but they twain 
waddle on in a path that leads nowhere in particular, the resultant of 
their several luggings and tuggings at each other. 


The next discouraging fact that strikes us is that managers and 
authors have no better beacon to guide them than the restless doubt- 
ful flickerings of popular fancy. So that, instead of advancing in a 
straightforward course, they have constantly to tack about and trim 
their sails in obedience to every shifting impulse it may take. And 
we see that in the meantime the middle classes have chiefly chosen 
plays that confirm and flatter them in their own self-content and 
genial, ignorant self-worship; and the upper classes have chiefly 
chosen plays that studiously reject everything heroic, and studiously 
insist on mean and commonplace details about aristocratic persons 
like Miss Featherstonhaugh; and the lower classes have chiefly 
ehosen plays that, like the rank raw spirit they drink, have no 
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nourishment, but give a rousing hot sensation while they are being 
swallowed. 

And also we find flourishing in a brazen unchecked way, the de- 

testable doctrine that a manager is obliged to choke the public with 
whatever garbage it relishes for the moment, and managers are en- 
couraged to consider themselves as cheesemongers, bound it appears, 
by every established maxim of British commerce, to corrode the palate 
and poison the stomachs of their customers—if it pays. This hateful 
doctrine of managerial shopkeeping, so full of hideous, ruinous 
degradation to dramatic art, has lately been preached with such loud- 
ness and impudence that it has obtained a general acceptance in the 
dramatic profession, and all the more readily because it contains 
sufficient truth to coat over its monstrous falseness. For though it is 
true that there is a continual demand on the part of the public for 
frivolity, nonsense, and corruption, yet this demand in respect of any 
particular kind of frivolity, nonsense, or corruption, brisk and eager as 
it may be for a short season, is yet transitory, fitful, uncertain, and 
eternally barren. But the demand for truth, for reality, for thought, 
for poetry, for all kinds of noble and inspiring examples, difficult as it 
may be to rear at the first, is yet perennial, constant, assured, and 
eternally fruitful. However far we may get from truth, from reality, 
from nature, we shall always find ourselves beckoned or led or whipped 
back to them at last. Every position of honour, every position really 
worth coveting in the dramatic world to-day, whether of manager, or 
actor, or author, has been gained not by the base idea of catering for 
every passing appetite of the multitude, but by unflagging appeals to 
the nobler instincts of the few, by coaxing, by watching, by alluring, 
by guiding, by resolutely refusing to pander to, the public. Every 
manager, every actor, every author who has made himself secure in an 
honourable position, has done so by creating and educating his own 
audience, by imposing his own will, his own tastes, and his own per- 
sonality on them. And though it is comparatively easy to educate 
an audience in folly and absurdity, yet a position so gained can never 
be safe or honourable or lasting; ‘that two-handed engine at the 
door’ stands always ready to smite its holder once and no more into 
contempt and forgetfulness. 

One would imagine that any man placed in a post of such influence 
and responsibility as is implied in the management of a London theatre, 
if he did not seek to dignify and glorify his office, would at least have 
the decent hypocrisy to refrain from openly proclaiming it sordid and 
contemptible. 

How far this doctrine of managerial shopkeeping has infected and 
penetrated, may be seen in a recent article where even Mr. Irving, 
who in practice has so constantly assailed it, puts forth a mild 
diluted mixture of it in some such words as these: ‘The drama 
must pay as a business before it can flourish as an art.’ But 
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this is by no means a necessity. It is true that as a general rule, 
and by mere force of natural selection, human souls and human 
hearts being driven in the long run to feed on those things that 
nourish them, and to reject those things that destroy them, it is true 
that by the operation cf this natural law, the drama will almost 
surely pay as a business if it is cultivated as an art. And of this 
rule, the prosperity of one or two of our leading theatres conducted 
on this principle is an encouraging illustration. But the two 
things have no inviolable connection. There are, alas! only too 
many instances of a theatre paying hugely as a business while blas- 
pheming every canon of art. On the other hand it is conceivable, 
though by no means probable, that a government that spends thirty 
millions on war-preparation, and a nation that spends many more 
countless millions in drink every year, might in a generous moment 
be induced to dole out a few odd thousands to establish and support 
a national theatre that should be a real school of dramatic art; it is 
also quite conceivable that if this theatre were raised above a certain 
intellectual pitch, it might not pay. Again, it is quite possible that 
some wealthy man having a taste for the drama and living in a town 
with an insufficient population to support a theatre, might at his own 
cost build and endow one, and organise a series of truly artistic re- 
presentations at a pecuniary loss. And this would be another instance 
of the drama failing as a business and flourishing as an art. 

No, the furtherance of dramatic art will never be accomplished by 
making it part of a brand-new scheme for filling managers’ pockets. 
The one injunction to all who are waiting and wishing and working 
for a worthy national drama must be ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
Art, and all these things shall be added to you.’ And it is certain 
that the more vital, the more regenerative, the more inspiring, the 
more exalting to the people, the more possessive of their affections 
and imaginations, the theatre can be made to become, the greater 
will be the money-prizes showered on everybody connected with it. 

Finally, the one main reason why we have no great national modern 
drama, the reason from which all other reasons shoot and branch, is 
deeply rooted in the present social condition of the English people 
at large. It has been finely and truly indicated by him, who most of 
all our teachers of this age has ‘seen life steadily and seen it whole,’ 
and who looking upon all the vast maze of our complex religious, 
political, and artistic life, has read each wound and each weakness 
clearly, and striking his finger upon the place, has said ‘ Thow 
ailest here and here.’ Mr. Matthew Arnold, in this Review for 
August, 1879, amongst many other wise words which everybody 
interested in dramatic art would do well to lay heed to, says—‘ In 
England we have no modern drama at all. Our vast society is not 
homogeneous enough, not sufficiently united, even any large portion 
of it, in a common view of life, a common ideal capable of serving as 
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basis for a modern English drama.’. Yes, there is the main deep- 
seated reason of our troubles. A nation’s life, a nation’s heart, is the 
quarry from whence the dramatist must hew his temple. Just: as 
some Gothic church is hewn from out of its own wooded hillside, and 
then stands for ever afterwards with its delicate pinnacles and airy 
proportions to point the eternal contrast between the straight 
determinate lines, the aspiring intention of man’s workmanship, and 
Nature’s lovely carelessness, so a nation’s art is hewn from out of the 
negligent shapeless indeterminate block of a nation’s life, is indeed 
part and parcel of that life as the church is part and parcel of the 
hillside, and then stands for ever afterwards on the summit of that 
life to embody a definite purpose and draw the eye away from the 
surrounding negligence and irregularity from which itself arose, up- 
wards to the infinite heavens beyond. But if the stone in the hillside 
be nothing better than rubble and crumbling conglomerate, how 
withal shall the fair temple arise for the heart of man to take shelter 
in? What can the builder do? Better indeed to hold his hand 
than willingly to build with hay and stubble that he well knows will 
not stand the fire. 

The dramatist of Elizabeth’s time looking about for heroic ideals, 
for men representing the leading current of the nation’s life, found 
himself cheek by jowl with Raleigh and Sidney. But the poor 
modern vamper-up of plays searching for a general definite heroic 
idea and heroic persons to embody it, finds himself able to seize 
nothing better than a steady persistent glorification of money- 
making and industrious respectable business life, and in place of 
Raleigh and Sidney is met by the eminent head of some great 
city firm. And as the Elizabethan drama reeks of Raleigh and 
Sidney, and is relative to the age of the Spanish Armada, so the 
Victorian drama reeks of successful tradesmen and is relative to the 
age of Clapham Junction. It isimpossible to make laws or plays very 
much ahead of the general moral or artistic instincts of the people. 
From this consideration it is plain there can be no sudden dramatic, 
as there can be no sudden political, millennium. Such good as may 
be brought about must be painfully and laboriously worked for, 
mostly by means of agencies already in operation. And it is certain 
that for a long time to come those who desire such a millennium can 
do little more than hail it from very far off, and like the pilot of 
some small night-foundered skiff, wait patiently and hope while 
night invests the sea and the wished morn delays. 


2nd.—* Yet the days of Israel are innumerable.’ And turning 
from the barren contemplation of obstacles and delays to ask what 
chances there are of the furtherance and accomplishment of dramatic 
reform, we encounter a crowd of hopeful signs. There is a general 
awakening of art-feeling and art-curiosity in the country. The 
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jncessant trumpets of our great critics are shaking the citadel and 
beginning to pierce the ears of the philistine where he lies snoring and 
sprawling with his senses sealed ; he is awaking, not as Eve awoke to 
pehold herself lovely in the midst of God’s created loveliness, but to find 
himself hideous in the midst of hideousness of his own miscreation. 
This art-quickening has been longer to reach the stage than the other 
arts, but it has reached it and is beginning to leaven the whole lump. 
The touch of truth has been the touch of life. We find everywhere 
@ growing interest in the drama as an art, in opposition to the drama 
as a popular amusement of the cireus or music-hall type. Not that 
dramatic art seeks to deprive the masses of their amusement, not 
that it demands that they shall be dull, but that they shall laugh 
with the beneficent, side-shaking, heart-easing mirth of wise men, 
instead of with the heart-withering, heart-hardening laughter of 
fools. It insists that if the Siamese-twin connection with popular 
amusement is to be preserved, its unwholesome brother shall get 
himself purged and shrived, and render himself amenable to discipline ; 
it insists on dragging popular amusement up to its level, and it 
refuses to be dragged down to the level of popular amusement. And 
the end is not to rob the people of their pleasure but to increase and 
rationalise and elevate it. Only it also insists that the people shall 
take the pains to understand what is put before them for their 
amusement; that, in the words of Sainte-Beuve, they shall not be 
merely amused, excited, carried away with enthusiasm, but that they 
shall know whether they were right to be so amused, excited, and 
carried away. It needs some little energy of attention, some little 
observation and study of human nature, for one to enjoy thoroughly 
the comic characters of Shakespeare, whereas most of our modern 
comic characters are purposely void of every trait that demands 
thoughtfulness to comprehend it, so that the silliest person in the 
audience can immediately fathom them, and cackle loudly over their 
emptiness. But surely if one would take a little pains there is more 
fun, more life-giving joyousness and merriment in one twinkle of 
Falstaff’s wicked eye than in all the bodies rolled in one of all the 
comic stage personages of this century. 

We find that the audiences of certain theatres, where this in- 
creased energy of attention has been in some measure demanded, are 
more and more ready to concede it, and correlatively to exact more and 
more depth and sincerity of character-drawing. Obviously,this demand 
on the one side of added faculty of attention, and on ‘the ‘other of 
increased truth and meaning in what is represented, will continue to 
grow together and to react upon and re-encourage each other, and 
may be fostered to an incalculable extent. As the flower has - 
nourished and developed the insect, the insect has fertilised and 
developed the flower. 

Then we have a great body of newspaper critics, cultured, 
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devoted, alert, earnest, enthusiastic, generous, warmly appreciative 
of every new piece that shows the merest mustard seed of promise, 
Also of late years the space accorded in the daily papers to notices 
of theatrical performances has been much enlarged. It is true that 
a greedy lover of dramatic art may think that the production of a 
new play is of much more public importance than many events and 
speeches which have yet more space and prominence allotted to them; 
but this is a matter that rests chiefly with the public, and when 
editors and newspaper proprietors discover, as they are doing, that 
there is a growing demand for early and exhaustive theatrical intel- 
ligence, they will naturally take means to supply it. What is of 
more importance to note, is that the standard of dramatic criticism 
has been enormously raised within the last twenty years. The higher 
literary criticism has again begun to occupy itself with the drama, and 
there is everything to be hoped from its appearance. To this improved 
standard, to this higher criticism, the modern drama must repair 
again and again, and ask for no favour but to be judged by its 
strictest rules, and when it is dismissed from that criticism, as one 
fears it must needs be for a long while yet to come, with ‘ Not yet, 
you are not worthy yet,’ it will go away with no murmuring, but 
only with teachableness and humility, and a yet more unappeasable 
desire to qualify itself to stand unscathed in that presence. For 
surely the adoption of the severest and most searching standard of 
criticism is what all must welcome and none can fear, except those 
who have seized and hedged round for themselves a comfortable free- 
hold in the contented ignorance of the populace. 

Again, we have managers, themselves artists, eager to welcome 
and supply any demand on the part of the public for artistic plays; 
we have educated and competent actors and actresses in every line of 
character, and we have society making a fuss over them, a thing not 
of great good in itself, but rather the reverse in so far as it diverts 
them from the high necessities of study and culture, but welcome as 
a sign of honour bestowed where honour is due. 

Best, most hopeful, most cheering sign of all, we have on our 
first nights, interspersed with perhaps a few ticklish but easily 
quieted elements of mischief, that serried pack of bright earnest 
intelligent faces in the first row of the pit, lovers of the drama for 
the drama’s sake, whose self-appointed duty it is to give a loud and 
unmistakable verdict of approval cr condemnation. In reply to the 
charges of ill-conduct and rowdyism brought against this body it may 
be mentioned, that though many bad plays have been rightly and 
necessarily condemned by them, yet so far as the memory of an old 
first-nighter may serve, no play within this generation has been 
damned on its first act, however bad. There is always a wish to see 
a play retrieve itself, there is always a wish at starting to make a 
play a big success if it deserves it, while the amount of enthusiasm 
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run to waste on some plays that one remembers, were enough, one 
would think, to nurture a breed of Shakespeares. It is only when a 
play has failed to satisfy this enthusiasm, when it has baulked and 
irritated it, that it turns and rends authors, actors, anything that 
comes in the path of its derision. 

Indeed, to sum up, one might in a sanguine moment be inclined 
to say that we have ready to our hands in abundance every element 
of a great dramatic renascence—except good plays. So far from the 
English people resenting literature and poetry on the stage, it would 
be truer to say that they rarely get a chance of encouraging them. 
This has partly arisen from some vagueness in the managerial mind 
as to what literature and poetry are, and to the inability of authors 
to blend them in an actable and tractable play. Every now and 
then we are treated to some five-act, unactable, intractable tragedy, 
with phantoms for characters and spouting lifeless blank-verse lines 
for dialogue. It fails, and a loud cry arises that the public will not 
have poetry on the stage. But the truth is, that what they will not 
have is imitation poetry. They want reality, and if they cannot get 
it, they will have realism rather than unreality. <A real cab-horse on 
the stage is after all less offensive than an imitation man. So even 
in their acceptance of realism the public must not be too much con- 
demned. But how far can poetry and literature be given them in a 
modern play? It is always impossible to predict what way or how 
fara people ripe for guidance may be led by the coercion of an ex- 
traordinary mind and will bending all its energies to one end. And 
oue would be loth to predict of that nation which our sacred Milton 
in his great livid heat of prophecy foresaw mewing her mighty youth 
and amazing the peoples, and whase high destiny thus marked out 
every man born of her may fire himself with exulting pride to 
elaim for her that she has fulfilled, one would be loth to lay it down 
as impossible that even to-day, out of the arid heart of this nine- 
teenth century, amidst all its dry dust of faithlessness and frivolity, 
and its grime of money-making, and the horrid reek and body-and- 
soul-corrupting toil of her complaining millions, should be wrung 
from her, somehow by the all-compulsive stress of genius, as loud and 
pure a note of song embodying itself in dramatic form as ever was 
echoed by the hallowed hills of Israel when from under her palm-tree 
Deborah let loose the riot of her thunder and music over the fallen 
Sisera. However improbable such a development of the drama may 
be, one may well be loth to confine the ambition or the imagination 
in setting such a goal before it. Though silk purses are not made 
out of sows’ ears, Burns has shown us that real heroines can be made 
out of servant-maids. It all lies with the poet. If the English stage 
does not swarm with heroes and heroines, we may take it that the 
fault rests as much with the English playwrights as with the English 
people. It is not so much that the lives of men and women are 
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unworthy of representation on the stage as that we who undertake 
to interpret them, stand bleared and gibbering and daunted before 
the majestic procession of human existence and cannot tell what to 
make of it. 

But, apart from the advent of a heaven-sent genius which it would 
be unwise to reckon upon, it is unlikely that the present generation 
will take any great interest in modern verse-plays. The tide is not 
setting that way. That is no reason why we should not have a 
modern national drama. It may perhaps for many years be quite a 
second-best kind of thing, and on a lower platform altogether than 
our Elizabethan drama. If we cannot raise Gothic cathedrals, we 
may however build pleasant healthy cottages, taking care our 
materials and workmanship are sound. For there is a heart and core 
of soundness in the English people, and there is always being lived 
somewhere amongst us a balance of healthy rapturous existence which 
is worth being portrayed if one will but take the trouble to find it. 
As in the black country, where man has blasted and scarified his 
beautiful earth, so soon as he withdraws the scourge of his footsteps 
Nature hastes to spread her living greenery over the spot and purfles 
his departing heel-marks with flowers, as quickly destroying his 
ravages as he destroyed her loveliness, so in the garden of human life 
wherever foul and dismal lives are lived, Nature is always waiting 
to root them out and swill the void places with her perpetual 
beauty and strength and virtue. And to her nothing is ever dead or 
corrupt or useless or old, but all chings are ever living and clean and 
vigorous and new; and she is as busy with forethought and potency 
of beauty in the noisome places of the cities where decrepit bestial 
figures stagger and moulder up the dark alleys clotting with filth and 
disease and crime, as amongst the dog-rosed hedges and the garlanded 
meadows and the fern-valleys and the poppies and the corn. Our 
corruption is the weft of her loveliest gown, and our soundness its 
warp; our rags are her viands; our dust and ashes are her jewels ; our 
waxing and our waning, our health and our disease, our death and our 
life, are alike but the shakings to us of the superflux of her immortal 
vigour. It is the business of the dramatist to persuade and possess 
himself of this sense of perpetual healthfulness and renewal in Nature 
and flowing from Nature to her pensioner, human life. The vitality 
of the nation and not its disease is the measure of the possibility of 
any art-manifestation. Leaving all foul and devil-possessed things to 
take their leisurely or headlong course along the Gadarean way to 
destruction, it is the business of the play-writer to search out the 
sources and currents of the nation’s healthy life, and to attach and let 
his work run parallel thereto, so that all that he does may have a 
lifeful, and not a deathful, savour. 

If our English society is, as some would have us believe, ninety- 
nine hundredths of it diseased and vicious, then the dramatist will 
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ake choose chiefly to portray the sound one-hundredth part and occupy 
‘ore himself mainly with that, using the other ninety-nine parts as foils 
i to and reliefs and backgrounds, and in no sense as typical and exem'plary- 
For nothing is typical of life hut what is preservative. That quality 
uld of a thing which destroys it can never be typical or essential. And 
ion in this respect art will strictly follow Nature, for as Nature out of a 
not thousand seeds brings only one to bear, so art carries the process of 
a selection but one step further, and chooses but one out of the thousand 
a that Nature chose from a million. 
an A drama is made up by the skilful blending of contrasts. There 
we is the contrast between pathos and comedy, between age and youth, 
yur between riches and poverty, between vivacity and stupidity. But the 
re greatest contrast a dramatist can be aware of is the contrast between 
ed right and wrong, and the adequate perception of this contrast must 
ch underlie every great play. So from all that has been said it is clear 
it. that if we are to have a modern national drama it must be put in 
‘is connection with all that is vitat and preservative and honourable in 
Ds English life. And round such a drama all the best elements of society, 
es all that is soundest and most characteristic and of national import- 
is ance, may be invited and may be trusted to assemble. It is not 
fe without reason that until lately some of the soundest and _ best 
g elements of English life have been severed from the theatre for these 
¥ two hundred years past. But all classes are coming back, and the 


drama has a transcendent chance of establishing itself as a great 
national art and influence. It can only become this if and in so far 
as it really ministers to the nation’s welfare and intelligence. Now 
is the time for its representatives to choose whether it shall lapse into 
the nation’s bauble and toy, as was prophesied in the Westminster 
Review a few years since, or whether it shall assert itself and claim 
its right to embody and repicture to it its best self and the best 
possibilities of our present life ; to become, as one may be allowed to 
fondly picture the nation’s drama, its guardian angel, its exact spiritual 
and ever overhovering likeness, leading it into paths of pleasantness and 
peace. If such a view of the drama were to be upheld by its repre- 
sentatives, it is certain that the arts of music and painting would soon 
fall into their rightly secondary places, for neither music nor painting 
has intrinsically and of natural birthright such scope and influence 
as thedrama. Whatever changes may come about in religion and in 
society, whatever creeds may be upheld or upheaved, the heart and 
soul of man will always remain the things of greatest price in the 
universe, and these to their utmost bounds will always be the entailed 
inheritance and inalienable domain of the drama. 





The chief obstacles and delays and the chief incitements and 
helps to a dramatic renascence have now been recounted, and we 
have seen what reasons there are for believing that we are on the 
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threshold, not merely of an era of magnificent spectacular and 
archeological revivals, but of a living breathing modern drama—a 
drama that shall not fear to lay bold and reverent hands on the 
holiest things of the human life of to-day and freely expose them, and 
attempt to deal with the everlasting mysteries of human life as they 
appear to nineteenth-century eyes. Nothing has been said of 
technical qualifications, for stage-technique is a thing that must be 
learned by a long and patient routine. It is far harder to write a 
play than to build a house—nobody starts building a house without 
a course of previous training, yet hundreds of people start to write 
plays with no better acquaintance with the details of play construc- 
tion than a man might gain of house construction in a few casual 
glances at the outside of one. 

What has been written, has been written in no assumption of 
guidance or control or authority, but has been thrown out as gropings 
and feelings after the right path, if haply it might be found. And 
all that is sought to be impressed upon those who read this paper is 
that if we are to have a second great blossoming time of the English 
drama, the seed must be sown in reverence and earnestness, and must 
grow up native and drenched in the serene air of that region where 
love and duty and faith and art are all one. 

And if we need to lift some banner to rally the lovers of dramatic 
art to-day, what better words could be inscribed on it than the words 


of the great Greek seer as transcribed by our great English seer who 
is yet amongst us? Consider for a moment what a change would 
soon be brought about in our drama if from this time forward every 
piece at our theatres were to be conceived, worked out, acted and 
judged in the spirit of these words :— 


Must it be then only with our poets that we insist they shall either create for 
us the image of a noble morality, or among us create none? Or shall we not also 
keep guard over a]l other workers for the people (including our playwrights, and 
managers and actors), and forbid them to make what is ill-customed, and unre- 
strained, and ungentle, and without order or sbape, either in likeness of living 
things or in buildings, or in any other thing whatsoever that is made for the 
people. And shall we not rather seek for workers who can track the inner nature 
of all that may be sweetly schemed ; so that the young men as living in a whole- 
some place may be profited by everything that in work fairly wrought may touch 
them through hearing or sight, as if it were a breeze bringing health to them 
from places strong with life. 


Henry ArtTHUR JONES. 





THE WISH TO BELIEVE. 


A DIALOGUE IN A CATHOLIC COLLEGE. 


‘WELL,’ said Ashley,' as he and Darlington walked out of the break- 
fast room together on the Friday morning, ‘have you thought over 
our last night’s talk at all? Are you ready to acquit us of being 
unreasonable fanatics who believe, or profess to believe, merely 
because religion suits our taste?’ 

Darlington hesitated. ‘I thought,’ he said, ‘ that we had an in- 
teresting talk, and that there was a good deal in what Walton said. 
I thought that we got at the truth as far as we went, but I can’t see 
that he really proved his case against me.’ 

‘ Where did he fail then—what is your difficulty ?’ asked Ashley. 

‘I think,’ said Darlington, ‘that he analysed correctly two 
sorts of wish with respect to a belief—one being the wish to manu- 
facture or to nurse it as the case may be, the other the wish that it 
should be true. The one is readily father to the thought, the other 
makes one fear that what is wished for is too good to be true. One 
begets a belief like Bentley’s theory of an imaginary editor of 
“ Paradise Lost,” the importance of which to him was not its truth, 
but its utility in affording him an hypothesis to rest upon which 
would warrant his continuing work which interested him. The 
other is the wish of Penelope for the return of Ulysses, which was so 
stroug that she could not for a long time convince herself that it had 
come to pass. All this I see; and I think that in the sense which he 
explained the first class of belief has no great depth of root, while the 


1 I may mention, for the sake of those readers who may not have seen my 
dialogue on ‘The Wish to Believe,’ which appeared in the Ninctcenth Century for 
February 1882, that Darlington and Walton are old College friends, formerly under- 
graduates at Muriel College, Oxford. The free discussion of religious subjects in 
which both had taken part there had resulted in the destruction of definite religious 
opinions in Darlington, and in the conversion of Walton to Catholicism. Darlington 
is at present a guest at Sandown College, whither he has gone at the invitation of 
Father Ashley, a chance acquaintance, who is Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 


College. 
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other, from the caution and anxiety it implies, requires fully sufficient 
reasons and takes deep root.’ 

‘ That is precisely what Walton was contending for,’ said Ashley, 

‘Wait a moment,’ Darlington continued. ‘ Now for my point of 
divergence from him. He seemed to think it clear that the wish 
of religious believers is of the latter type, whereas it seems to me 
that facts point to an opposite conclusion. There is one kind of 
wish, you say, which makes a man prejudiced, another which 
makes him reasonable; one which leads him to dreamland, another 
which makes him confine himself strictly to realities. Now to 
keep my argument within reasonable limits, take the case of the 
evidences cf Christianity—not to go back to still more funda- 
mental questions. I find that among thinking men, all my 
acquaintance without exception who hold that they are, in the 
face of modern criticism, satisfactory and sufficient, are men who 
have a naturally religious bent of mind, a wish to believe. They are 
enthusiasts, and do not pretend to be impartial in the matter, 
Those who, being quite equally capable of understanding them, 
have no bias either way, say, at most, that they leave the ques- 
tion undecided. The only men who regard the matter as settled 
on the affirmative side, are, as I say, men with religious cravings. 
Then I ask, which kind of wish can I attribute to them? Can I 
attribute the wish that makes one cautious and slow, when they are 
less cautious and less slow in believing than those who are indifferent ?’ 
He paused. ‘Can I?’ he repeated. 

Ashley looked puzzled. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘that they may be on 
a different footing. Those who are indifferent may take less pains in 
the matter and dismiss it in comparative carelessness.’ 

‘No,’ persisted Darlington. ‘I speak of people who have read 
all the standard books on evidences, and who take really a great 
interest in the whole matter—though, as I have said, quite without 
any party feeling.’ 

‘It is so difficult,’ said Ashley, ‘to answer a vague statement like 
yours. If I knew the people to whom you refer, perhaps I should 
have more to say in explanation ;’ and then he added after a pause, ‘ I 
remember that you quoted yesterday the cases of Hume and Johnson. 
Well, there I should say that there was at least as much of the wish 
not to believe about Hume as of the wish to believe in Johnson.’ 

Ashley did not feel satisfied with the completeness of his own 
answer, and was somewhat relieved at seeing Walton’s portly form 
making its way towards them. 

‘Good morning, Darlington,’ he said as he approached. ‘I want 
you to walk over with me to Greystone and see my mission and 
church. You have found out already the difference between the new 
man and the old, and now I want you to see something of his new 
mode of living, and of the haunts and habits of the animal.’ 
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‘I will go with pleasure,’ said Darlington. ‘Would you believe 
it, we are already at this early hour plunging into the very thick of 
theological argument, and you are just in time to help us?’ 






















ley, 

re ‘Come then—and you come too, Ashley,’ said Walton. ‘* We can 
vish talk as we walk.’ 

me Ashley excused himseif. ‘I have a lecture to give,’ he said; * but 
| of we shall meet again on your return.’ 

ich The other two started without more ado, and Darlington lost no 
her time in propounding his theory to Walton in its new shape. 

ts ‘How can I suppose that the wish of these people is of the kind 
the which makes belief slow and difficult,’ he repeated, ‘when I find 
da- that they believe sooner and more confidently than those who have 
my no wish in the matter? And the only alternative I have left me—on 
the your own principles mark, Walton—is to suppose that their wish is 
sho for the gratifications attendant on belief, and not a deep desire—as 
are you explained it—for reasonable assurance of its truth.’ 

er, ‘No doubt,’ said Walton musingly, ‘ one who is very anxious in 
m, the whole subject will see more in the evidences than one who cares 
es. Jess about the matter.’ 

led ‘ That is the very thing I say,’ said Darlington. ‘He puts some- 
va, thing into the evidence for his pet doctrines which is not there. 
I This is plainly unreasonable. Evidence is evidence, and must, if con- 





clusive, convince any reasonable man.” IfI find that an impartial 















re 
9? man is far from convinced, while one who is notoriously a partisan 
professes himself satisfied, it is plain common sense in me to ascribe 
n it to prejudice. If dispassionate thinkers of my acquaintance state 
n clearly the arguments on both sides, can even, as Mr. Kegan Paul did in 
his recent paper, show keen appreciation of the Christian and Catholic 
d position, but finally declare the case “not proven,” it seems plain to 
t me that those who profess not only to see a probability but to possess 
t absolute certainty on the believing side, being as I have said men 
of strong religious emotions, have been influenced by these emotions 
e to believe what reason quite fails to establish.’ 
] Walton reflected a few moments before he spoke. He was trying 
I to see at what point exactly the issue between them lay. 
. ‘It comes to this,’ he said at last. ‘If you have two men equally 
1 endowed with logical acuteness, the one without any bias, the other 





anxious for religious belief, and if the former considers, after reading 
the recognised works on the subject, that the evidence is insufficient, 
while the latter is convinced, you think it plain that the latter is 
unreasonably biassed by his wish—that those conditions which. have 













2 It may be as well to observe at the outset, for the benefit of Catholic readers, 
that Walton’s argument concerns exclusively what theologians call the judicium 
credibilitatis, or act of the intellect, whereby the evidences for revelation are judged 
to be convincing. He would, no doubt, consider any further question of technical 
theology out of place, as being unintelligible to one in Darlington’s position, 
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determined his mind to belief as distinguished from suspense of 
judgment, are not reasonable motives, but prejudice.’ 

' ¢How can they be reasonable motives,’ said Darlington, ‘ when I 
am supposing that all the reasons are equally known to the other? 
We had better keep to our assumption of exactly similar intellectual} 
power, though of course there is something rather grotesque in 
abstract principles and typical cases.’ 

‘Now I should say,’ said Walton, slowly and deliberately, ‘ that, 
granting every one of your conditions, which as you say are of course 
never accurately realised in fact, granting equal ability, the same 
evidence before both, impartiality and indifference on the one side, 
and great anxiety to believe, if possible, on the other, if the latter 
man does believe, it is, as you say, owing—at least, indirectly—to his 
craving and anxiety; but that his belief is, or may very well be, 
eminently reasonable.’ And he looked at Darlington, conscious that 
he was propounding what was at first sight a paradox. 

‘My dear Walton, how can a craving or wish which hastens 
belief do so reasonably? That is contrary to your own principles, 
and it is absurd. His wish can’t put more into the evidence than 
there is in it.’ 

‘No,’ said Walton; ‘but it may make him find more than the 
other finds. I know what you are going to say,’ he said, as Dar- 
lington tried to interrupt him; ‘you are going to say that in our 
typical case the same evidence is before both. Granted. And they 
are both equally able to apprehend its logical force. Granted too. 
But the religious-minded man may get beyond its logical statement ; 
he will feel its force ‘ 

‘Exactly,’ interrupted Darlington. ‘He will feel more than 
reason warrants. That is what I say. Such men let feeling do duty 
for reason.’ 

‘No,’ persisted Walton ; ‘he does not substitute feeling ; rather 
his feeling and his interest in the matter stir his reason to activity. 
There is a perception which one whose mind constantly dwells on a 
subject and who loves it acquires, which is beyond expression in 
words, and which is outside the sphere of verbal evidence; such a 
man acquires a special power in his estimate of evidence relating to 
the subject in question. To make my example more apposite, I 
suppose two men of equally good musical ear. One has studied Men- 
delssohn carefully, the other far less so. A fragment of MS. music is 
found; there is considerable circumstantial evidence to show that it 
is by Mendelssohn. The man who is less closely acquainted with 
Mendelssohn’s style pronounces the case unproven ; the other confi- 
dently asserts that it is not by Mendelssohn. The evidence is 
before both. Both are equally talented. One is devoted to Men- 
delssohn, the other has not made his works a special study. What 
is it which enables one to decide confidently and rightly while the 
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other is in doubt? It is a certain personal perception acquired by 
the close attention which he has been led to give to the subject by 
his interest in Mendelssohn’s works. One of the items of evidence 
on paper would be, “ There are passages which render it difficult to 
suppose that it is by Mendelssohn;” this is to be weighed against 
strong circumstantial evidence that it is by Mendelssohn. The MS. 
is in his handwriting, it is found among other fragments undoubtedly 
genuine. Now, though both critics hear the array of arguments, the 
particular one from internal evidence assumes gigantic proportions 
in the mind of one of them. He manipulates it, so to speak, with 
a master’s skill, gets out of it all that is to be got, and it decides the 
whole question. Why is this? Does not the other understand this 
particular item of evidence? Yes; but he has not acquired that 
personal power which enables him to weigh it truly—his apprecia- 
tion of it is vague and (as he himself feels) uncertain. Thus though 
the evidence might be similarly stated by both—I mean that each 
might give a similar list of arguments pro and con—the relative 
weight attached by them to this particular item would differ toto 
celo. One grasps the full force of what the other only half under- 
stands.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Darlington, rather impatiently. ‘ All this is 
true enough of music. It is true of any art; and for this reason, that 
all that is really important in it is beyond the sphere of plain evi- 
dence and appeals toa special sense. If that sense has been cul- 
tivated in a particular direction, no doubt it is more acute in that 
direction.’ 

‘Yes, but mark,’ put in Walton, ‘the direct perception only 
affected a portion of the evidence.’ 

‘Oh! that was a mere trick of yours,’ said Darlington. ‘You 
put this in for the sake of making the case seem at first sight parallel 
to religious evidence. It is plain that the real essence of your 
example is in the special musical perception of one man, which is 
not shared by the other. The rest of the evidence was mere pre- 
tence. You might as well suppose two men—one blind and the 
other not—judging of the evidence for the presence of a third party 
inaroom. You might give a list of signs which both could per- 
ceive—a step heard unlike that of either, the sound of a cough 
unlike the accustomed cough of either—I won’t say of a voice, as 
that would be unmistakable even by the blind man; the rustling 
of a newspaper proceeding apparently from a direction different 
from the position of either, and so forth. The blind man is not, 
you will say, certain; but the other clinches the argument by special 
personal perception, namely, the sight of his eyes. I think it would 
be shorter to say that one man sees a third party in the room, and 
the other hasn’t eyes, so he can’t see. Unless you take the Christian 
evidences out of the category of reasoning altogether and suppose 
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one man to have a sort of spiritual sense, which the other has not 
got, your parallel fails altogether. If you maintain, as you profess 
to, that they are a matter of reasoning, just as a fact which 
has to be proved in the law courts, this personal element of which 
you speak finds no place at all. It is either another term for a 
special sense, as in the case of art, or it must mean prejudice, 
Fancy a juror who refused to convict Lamson on the ground that 
there was a personal element in his appreciation of the evidence 
which made him believe the prisoner to be not guilty! I think 
that if it were afterwards discovered that he was a friend of Lamson’s, 
people would not be slow in suspecting what the nature of the personal 
element was.’ 

‘Well; I will meet you on your own ground,’ said Walton, a 
little nettled at Darlington’s confident tone, and at the apparent 
common sense of his answer. ‘You have not treated my example 
fairly, but I do not care to insist upon it at present. I will takea 
case of ordinary circumstantial evidence. I maintain, in spite of all 
you say, that there may be circumstances in which one man may, 
from his knowledge of character, or from his acquaintance with par- 
ticular persons, or his intimate familiarity with the details of some 
science, take a different and a far truer view of evidence before a 
law court than the average educated juryman who has not this assist- 
ance. And his view may be purely personal in the sense that he is 
in possession of no further evidence on the subject; but facts in the 
existing evidence may be to him, on account of his antecedents, of 
different significance; and this will not indicate a prejudiced mind, 
but rather special clearness of sight. Take for instance a charge of 
fraud against some one of whose integrity you are absolutely sure. 
My case will not be strong enough unless you think of some 
individual. There are many whom you think incapable of such 
a thing, but some whom you know to be so. I should imagine 
that one who knew Dr. Johnson or Dr. Arnold most intimately 
would have had the absolute assurance of which I speak in their 
regard.’ 

‘Oh! I quite agree,’ said Darlington, not thinking for the 
moment of the connection of his admission with the argument; 
‘there are persons whose character is completely formed and fixed 
in uprightness, for whom a downright dishonourable act would be 
a moral impossibility. I could mention persons of whom I should 
say this from my own knowledge of them,’ 

‘Well then,’ resumed Walton, ‘suppose the strongest evidence 
of a circumstantial kind is brought against such a man, a juror, to 
whom this evidence is quite intelligible and convincing, would 
decide against him in spite of his previous good character. Your 
assurance that he is incapable of the act may have some weight, but 
little in comparison with the overwhelming evidence against him. 
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You cannot convey to the juror the personal knowledge which is in 
your own mind, and the only indication you can give of it is to him 
vague and unreliable. He cannot be sure that you are not biassed, 
though you yourself may be conscious that you are not. He cannot 
distinguish the interested partisanship of a friend from the clear, 
serene feeling of certainty, begotten of intimate knowledge, which 
is in many cases its own guarantee that it corresponds with truth. 
Thus your own certainty of the man’s innocence is, as I have said, 
personal, and yet reasonable. Your judgment differs from that of 
the juror, though you have the same evidence before you. The 
juror judges as nine-tenths of those who see the evidence would 
judge. But you, through your close acquaintance with the ground 
of one particular portion of the case for the defence—that portion 
which relates to the criminal’s previous good character—have ac- 
quired a sense of its force which makes you able reasonably and 
confidently to differ from others in your estimate of the whole 
matter. And I would add a fact which seems to me important, 
that your judgment would carry with it a sense of power and know- 
ledge as distinguished from a feeling of impotence to take another 
view, or inability to enter into it. The juryman would not have 
a feeling similar to yours. Your state of mind would be, “I am 
perfectly sure ;” his would be, “the circumstances of the case are 
such and so significant that I see no room for doubt.”’ 

He looked at Darlington, but saw from his face that he was not 
following his remarks further, but was turning over the example in 
his mind. 

‘Well, Darlington, he continued, ‘ will you allow some reason 
to a personal view of evidence in the case I have given?’ 

‘You have yet to apply it to the real question at issue,’ said 
Darlington; ‘and I cannot see where you will find in Paley or 
Butler anything at all parallel to the intimate knowledge we may 
have of a friend’s character. But anyhow your instance seems to 
me unreal. Overwhelming evidence against a man of unblemished 
character is not a common thing, and practically the difference of 
view would be much less than you describe. The friend would be 
shocked at the evidence, and the juror would be slow to convict even 
on strong evidence, if the prisoner were held by his friends to be a 
Dr. Arnold in integrity.’ 

‘Of course I stated an extreme case to point my moral,’ said 
Walton. ‘ That I take to be the whole rationale of an illustration—to 
show the working of a principle in an instance where it is unmis- 
takable, in order that one may be ready to admit it in what is more 
complex and obscure. But I do not admit that my instance is 
unreal or improbable. The history of Lesurques and Dubose was 
exactly a case in point. The story will be familiar to you from the 
English plays founded upon it. I remember Charles Kean in the 
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Courier of Lyons, and you no doubt have seen Mr. Irving’s last 
version of the same story in the Lyons Mail. It was a case of 
mistaken identity, and took place in France in the last century, 
Lesurques was a man of good position and spotless integrity, and 
had been singularly fortunate and prosperous in his career. At least 
so he is represented in the play. He considers himself ‘ the happiest 
man that ever lived,’ and the story of his death is consequently all 
the more tragic. The robbery of the Lyons mail took place at a 
posting-house kept by his father, and on the very night on which 
the crime was committed, Lesurques himself was on the spot intent, 
as he said, on some act of kindness to his father. When the mail 
was robbed he was actually, it appeared, seen by several witnesses, 
among them his father, taking part in the crime and in the murders 
which accompanied it. The evidence against him was overwhelming, 
and on the strength of it he was guillotined ; and too late it was dis- 
covered that the real criminal was a man called in the play Dubose, 
resembling him exactly in features and general appearance.* Surely 
this is as strong a case as any imaginary one I could invent! The 
evidence was direct and apparently conclusive. Mistaken identity 
was his only possible plea, and he was quite unaware at the time 
of the existence of this villain who was his exact counterpart ; and 
when challenged to prove an alibi was unable to do so. His guilt 
seemed proved ; and those few friends who knew him and trusted him 
in spite of all, must have appeared to the world at large utterly beyond 
the reach of sensible argument. They were trusting to a vague, un- 
definable feeling, and going in the very teeth of evidence as con- 
clusive as circumstantial evidence could be; and yet if Lesurques 
were such a man as I have supposed, and said to his friend, looking 
him full in the face, “I declare before God I am innocent,” the 
conviction produced, and reasonably produced, in that friend would 
be absolute and incapable of being shaken.’ 

‘ Certainly that is a strong case,’ said Darlington ; ‘but I should 
say that in reality the friend and the outside world were not viewing 
the same evidence. The friend had a past knowledge of Lesurques, 
which the jury and others had not. Here was a separate item in the 
considerations before his mind.’ 

‘No doubt, replied Walton, ‘ you may look at it so; but that 
does not affect what I say. Whether you call this personal element 
fresh evidence, or consider the evidence to be the verbal statement 
and the knowledge which colours it as imparting a perception to the 
mind in its estimate of it, it comes to the same. It is a mere 
question of words. What I want to show is that this element 
most frequently exists, and carries the mind to truth instead of 
prejudicing it.’ 


* This discovery is, in the play, previous to the time appointed for his execution : 
and he consequently escapes. 
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‘I think again,’ said Darlington, after a few minutes’ reflection, 
‘that knowledge of the character of a friend is very unique, and will 
hardly be found to heip you if you are giving principles for the 
estimation of historical evidence. You can have no friendship with 
the dead, and a past fact is not proved by anything resembling 
personal acquaintance.’ 

‘Have patience,’ continued Walton. ‘I have given the case of 
knowledge of character first, because it seems to me to be a particu- 
larly strong instance of personal perceptions as affecting one’s view of 
verbal evidence. It is not the only instance, though I believe that 
something very similar to it bears an important part in the impres- 
sion produced on each man by the study of Christianity. What I 
wish to show is that in all evidence there are items which appeal 
more or less to personal perceptions, and that in many cases those 
perceptions will differ in individuals, without implying a want of 
candour in those holding either view, but simply a lesser or greater 
power of judging in the particular subject-matter.’ 

‘Oh! you are going through all the cases given in Newman’s 
Essay on Assent, I suppose,’ said Darlington. ‘I quite allow that a 
good general is a good judge of military position, a good scholar of 
Tacitus’ style, a man with a turn for politics of a political situation, 
and the rest. These are all questions of what is called “implicit 
reasoning.” I should have something to say on this subject, but it 
is not the same as that of which we now speak. I am purposely 
confining myself to the recognised explicit arguments in favour of 
Christ’s divine mission and miraculous history. Paley’s Evidences, 
Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, Butler’s Analogy—these are the sort of 
works I speak of. I am not supposing an intellect which travels 
underground, as it were, and emerges, with no knowledge of the road 
it has traversed, in a state of Christian belief—declaring that, though 
it cannot give reasons for its conclusion, that is no sign that they do 
not exist, but only that they are implicit. That is a special puzzle 
which I am not at present trying to find out. Let us keep to plain, 
explicit evidence. There are many who profess that the recognised 
explicit evidences suffice for them, and it is enough for the present 
to consider them.’ 

‘What you say only helps to bring me to the central point of my 
argument,’ said Walton. ‘ What I particularly want to show is that, 
even where arguments are stated most explicitly, there is a personal 
element in their full apprehension. I can understand your consider- 
ing the knowledge of character of which I spoke as a conclusion 
gained by implicit reason and added to the evidence. That is not 
the account I myself should give, simply because the mind is so 
constantly affected in its judgment by its store of impressions formed 
by past experiences, that to isolate one seems to me unscientific. 
However, let us now take the plainest and most clearly stated evi- 
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dence we can think of. Some murderer has, as Lefroy did, es- 
caped from the police, and it is their business to trace him. He 
has been clearly traced to Stoke-on-Trent. They find that a man 
answering to his description was seen at Stoke-on-Trent station on 
the day after the murder a short time before the 10.15 train started 
for London. Again at Stone one of the porters noticed a similar 
man in the same train in a first-class carriage; and when the ticket- 
collector took the tickets at Willesden he, too, noticed the man, who, 
it so happened, was unable for some time to find his ticket. Further 
inquiry results in a similar declaration on the part of five other 
porters. Now here is a very simple chain of evidence. Any reasonable 
mind on considering it would come to the conclusion that the man 
who was seen at Stoke had in all probability gone to London. Here 
you will say that there is no personal element in appreciating the evi- 
dence at all. Credible witnesses see him at different places on the line, 
on close examination they give an exactly similar account of his personal 
appearance and dress, and the conclusion is a mere matter of common 
sense. Now I quite agree that all reasonable men will conclude alike 
here; but I wish to point out that in each case there is an exercise of 
personal judgment, though, for reasons I shall give, the result is for 
each the same. There are certain suppositions which would invali- 
date the conclusion. The witnesses may have committed perjury, in 
spite of the good character they previously bore. There may have 
been a man exactly similar to the man seen at Stoke, and dressed in 
the same way; and this second man may have been the loser of his 
ticket, while the original man may have been walking on the plat- 
form to pass away his time, and left it unperceived without entering 
the train. Now, as I have said, any reasonable man will dismiss 
these suppositions—and why? Is there any clear logical statement 
which will disprove them? Take one of them only—the first. How 
can you logically prove that eight men of unimpeachable character 
have not every one of them committed perjury (supposing that to be 
the only possible flaw in the evidence), and that merely for the fun of 
the thing and without any further motive? You can’t prove it, but it 
is wildly improbable. And why do you judge it improbable ? Because 
our knowledge of human nature tells us that men do not do these 
things. This is surely a decision on personal grounds. No doubt 
these grounds are shared by all men; but they are personal to each. 
The fact that all men have sufficient personal experience of human 
nature to make their decision in such a case the same, makes one 
forget, until it is pointed out, that the decision is arrived at, not by 
logical rule, but by a process similar to that by which Lesurques’ 
intimate friend was convinced of his innocence, with this entirely 
accidental difference—that in the one case all have the experience 
requisite for a true decision, in the other case only a few.’ 
‘Oh! of course there is always judgment to be exercised in 
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weighing evidence,’ said Darlington. ‘Perhaps it would not have 
occurred to me in the case you gave, as it is so simple that one would 
hardly be at the pains to analyse it. Just as one may never have re- 
flected—any more than M. Jourdain did, until it was pointed out to 
him—that he had been talking prose all his life. But I don’t see 
what you gain by the long explanation you have just given. It seems 
to me much ado about nothing. Because an exercise of common 
sense is justified in the case you have given, that is no proof that the 
view of an excited enthusiast is warranted by reason. I should rather 
say that your instance heightens the contrast I gave, and tells in my 
favour. It shows that sober-minded men judge alike in matters of 
evidence, and that their judgment is reliable.’ 

‘I am afraid that I shall have to be somewhat tedious in my ex- 
planation,’ returned Walton, ‘and shall only be able to draw out my 
meaning by a dull train of examples, extorting admissions out of you 
the full meaning of which you will not see—in true Socratic style. 
But I will try to be as brief as possible. The only point which I in- 
sist upon in my example is what you have granted: that even in the 
simplest evidence there is an exercise of personal judgment amenable 
to no law, but ratified by the mind’s own positive declaration.’ 

‘Clearly,’ said Darlington, rather impatiently, ‘it is not all a 
logical train like Euclid.’ 

‘Now one step further,’ said Walton. ‘In the example I have 
given the logical part of the argument attracts most attention, be- 
cause the other part is plain, and is hardly expressed in words. One 
would express the thing, “‘ He was seen at such a place and at such 
another place, and therefore it is plain that he has gone to London.” 
One might even imagine a case where this aspect would be more 
strongly exhibited.’ 

‘I see what you mean,’ said Darlington; ‘ you need not enlarge 
upon it.’ 

‘Then let us now take a case,’ pursued Walton, ‘ where these pro- 
portions are reversed. To avoid being more tedious than is abso- 
lutely necessary I will plunge in medias res at once. Let us take 
one of the very books you have named—Liddon’s Bampton Lectures 
on the Divinity of Christ. Perhaps the third lecture will suit our 
purpose as well as any. It is on the work of our Lord in the world 
as a witness to His Divinity. He draws attention to the unique 
history of the Jews, to the unpromising nature of Christ’s scheme, 
and its audacity, and yet the calm confidence with which He pro- 
poses it; its novelty, its realisation by powers and forces unparalleled 
in the past history of the world, and so forth. Now the mere logic 
of his argument is of the simplest. It amounts to this: the pheno- 
mena of which I speak are such as to render impossible the supposi- 
tion that they are due to anything short of special divine interposition ; 
therefore divine interposition must have taken place. The whole 
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force of the argument lies in the judgment of the mind as to how far 
the antecedent proposition is warranted by the facts of the case.’ 

‘ You speak truly, O Socrates!’ said Darlington, laughing. 

‘That is to say,’ said Walton, waxing more earnest, ‘the just and 
right estimate of the argument depends principally, not on clearness 
of head, not on logical consecutiveness, but on the accurate gauging 
of on the one hand the marvellous facts of Jewish and Christian his- 
tory, and on the other the powers and capabilities of unassisted human 
nature.’ 

Darlington nodded assent. 

‘In other words, on this very personal element of which we have 
spoken. You read Liddon’s lecture to a friend. You say at the 
end, “Do you see Liddon’s argument?” He replies at once, “ Oh, 
yes! he states it most: lucidly ; I understand it thoroughly.” You 
press him: * Do you think it powerful?” If he is a sensible man 
he replies, “I will think it well over, and then I will tell you how it 
impresses me.” And it is this thinking it well over, this mental 
digestion, this personal apprehension of the considerations, which is 
the important and critical part of the matter.’ 

Darlington did not say anything; but his face, when Walton 
looked at it, did not betoken agreement, but rather dissatisfaction at 
being unable at the moment to find words for his difference of opinion. 

‘Let us add to the argument in question,’ continued Walton, 
‘that of Liddon’s fourth lecture, in which he insists upon the unique 
personal character of Christ, on its moral beauty, its superhuman 
consistency, its possession of qualities incapable of co-existence in 
mere man, the lowliest humility together with the most absolute 
self-assertion, the contrast of His conscious greatness with the self- 
abasement of the prophets, His enthusiasm, and at the same time His 
‘* sweet reasonableness” and entire freedom from fanaticism. Here is 
another argument calling, not for logical power, but for personal ap- 
preciation and just judgment.’ 

Darlington had by this time shaped his difficulty. ‘You really 
are not touching my position in all you are saying,’ he insisted. ‘No 
doubt the particular arguments you are speaking of call rather for 
calm and true judgment than for a power of following a train of syl- 
logisms. But, in the first place, they are only a tithe of the argu- 
ments available on the whole subject ; and in the second place—even 
if we confine ourselves to them, as you are doing—my original objec- 
tion holds good. It is plain that an unbiassed man will judge more 
truly than one who has strong religious emotions and a desire for 
belief. It is all very well for you to say that there is a personal ele- 
ment in the view that each man takes of the evidence. No doubt 
that is true in a sense; and it makes it impossible to put your finger 
on a fallacy as you can in mere logic. But the personal element, as 
you call it, is merely the exercise of the power of judging, which is 
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far more likely to be correctly exercised by one who is perfectly un- 
biassed one way or the other, than by one whose reason is disturbed and 
prejudiced by a wish to come to one conclusion rather than another.’ 

‘Now we are really getting at what I want,’ said Walton. ‘I 
maintain that in estimating considerations such as I have mentioned, 
an active interest and sense of the importance of the conclusion to 
which they point, and a certain amount of emotional sympathy with 
them, are absolutely necessary. A man who does not apply his emo- 
tional and imaginative faculties cannot feel them, cannot get beyond 
the mere logic of them—that hard rind of truth (for it is true as far 
as it goes) which George Eliot lays down as the limit of the know- 
ledge of the unimaginative and unsympathetic. The calm, lawyer-like 
man who studies the matter as though it were an illustration of some 
interesting legal principle, and not of deep practical importance to 
himself, stands no chance of knowing their full force. No doubt such 
aman runs no risk of overrating it, but he runs the greatest risk of 
underrating it.’ 

‘My dear Walton,’ interrupted Darlington, ‘what should we do 
if we accepted this strange theory of yours? We should have our 
law courts supplied by enthusiastic jurymen, or intimate friends of the 
prisoner or of the witnesses for the prosecution.’ 

‘No; the cases are not parallel,’ said Walton, a little puzzled. 
‘The law courts go on the principle that it is better to acquit a guilty 
man than to hang one who is innocent. They dare not risk the in- 
fluence of bias either way. The outside world cannot be sure what 
is partisanship and what intimate knowledge. Personal certainty of 
which I speak is safeguarded, as we shall see, by a sense of personal 
responsibility. The certainty is your own, and if you conclude 
wrongly it affects yourself and no one else. The case is different 
with the juror, who is deciding what affects another, and fears no evil 
result to himself from a wrong decision. But we shall see this better 
later on. Let me first show more clearly what I mean in reference 
to the arguments from our Lord’s work and personal character. 
It is a very different thing to know a fact and believe it on the 
one hand, and on the other to realise fully its significance. This of 
course is taken for granted in our whole ascetical and spiritual sys- 
tem. The monk commences his day by an hour of meditation in 
order that that world of whose existence he has no doubt may be to 
him a reality as well as a truth. The sinner makes no question that 
hell exists; but if its existence were vividly before him—were, as I 
have termed it, realised by him—it would be so strong a motive as 
infallibly to deter him from sin. And the same principle holds good 
with regard not only to the effect of belief on our acts, but also to 
the weight of one belief as an argument for another. Cardinal. 
Newman says in one of his sermons that it is a very easy thing for a 
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man to sit in his study leading a student’s life and to work out 
theological problems about hell without feeling the slightest difficulty 
in believing in its existence. But if he comes to mix with his kind, 
and it stands before him as a reality that hell must be at all events for 
some human beings, for A or B or C or D, he then finds it very hard to 
think it possible that even the worst of those with whom he has been 
in contact could be deserving of so awful a doom. Here is an 
instance of an argument so commonly urged against Catholic belief 
not being done justice to or felt in its full force because it is not 
realised. I don’t, of course, believe the argument to be conclusive, 
but I give it as an instance which so far will tell for your view of 
one of our dogmas, and which at the same time illustrates the prin- 
ciple on which I am insisting. Now just as a man may apprehend 
the idea of eternal punishment, and may understand the difficulty 
raised against its justice from the absence of all proportion between 
the sin of a finite being and a penalty which shall have no end, and 
yet may not feel the real force of the objection because he realises 
neither of the considerations which it involves, so may a man appre- 
hend the meaning of Liddon’s argument from Cbrist’s unique personal 
character, and yet quite fail to be duly affected by it. He may hold 
with Mill that it is indubitably historical, and with Rousseau that the 
invention of such a career and personality is a more incredible 
hypothesis than their existence. And yet he may wholly fail to 
realise the argument to be derived from it either for His divine mis- 
sion or actual divinity.’ 

‘It is rather a vague argument,’ said Darlington; ‘I should be 
sorry to stake much on it. I think that Mill’s own conclusion with 
respect to it—that Christ’s life was a perfect translation of the rule 
of right from the abstract to the concrete, and that He had possibly 
some special mission to mankind—is quite as much as you can hope to 
draw from it.’ 

‘Its statement is vague, certainly,’ replied Walton; ‘ but I think 
it has far greater significance than you suppose to one who has 
studied it reverently. But let us keep to the point. What I insist 
on is that the strength of the argument, such as it is, does not 
depend on the considerations involved in it being known, but on 
their being realised. I do not say that it is by itself conclusive. 
But it has considerable force, and that force is only perceived where 
Liddon’s statements are felt as realities as well as believed in as 
truths. I want you to mark this contrast, between knowing a fact 
and realising it. Enoch Arden thought he could bear to see his wife 
after she had become another’s, thinking him dead. But he had 
judged wrongly. Miriam had told him all, and he knew what he 

-had to expect. But he had not fully realised it. It was as yet a 
sort of dream. When he saw the reality and felt vividly all that was 
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involved in what had happened, he broke down. Do youremember the 


lines :— 
Now when the dead man, come to life, beheld 


His wife, his wife no more, and saw the babe 
Ifers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, 
And all the warmth, the peace and happiness .. . 


and so forth— 


Then he, tho’ Miriam Lane had told him all, 

Because things seen are mighiier than things heard, 
Staggered and shook, holding the branch, and feared 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible ery ! 


Grignon, in that amusing play of Scribe’s, La Bataille des Dames, 
can face all dangers in imagination, but when they come in 
reality he is an arrant coward. And though the contrast between 
his attitude towards imaginary dangers and real ones is of course 
exaggerated for the sake of amusing the audience, it is sufficiently 
true to nature to illustrate what I say. In the pictures he forms the 
dangers are not, to him, realities, and he believes that he can face 
them. The spirit of his heroic mother possesses him, and he promises 
himself all possible soldierly achievement. But in the field of battle 
or in time of real danger the caution of his prudent father prevails, 
and it is only when he cannot fail to realise his danger that he 
gauges accurately his own powers. Here, then, is another aspect of 
the personal element in the estimate of arguments. The individual 
effort to transform a dead fact into a living reality is absolutely 
essential in such arguments. And if I am to be philosophical over it, 
Ishould describe it, in the case of historical facts, as consisting, at 
least partly, in the endeavour to clothe that which is apprehended in 
the first instance by the memory only—involving of course some 
faint picture of the imagination—with the emotion and imagination 
which it would naturally have excited in the actual witnesses. Not 
as though one were to take the feelings of an excited mob, and the 
exaggerated conclusions which they might draw in their excitement, 
as infallible guides, but rather endeavouring so vividly to picture 
historical scenes and characters by means of those elements of emo- 
tion and imagination which constitute the actor’s power of sympathy, 
that they, in turn, affect us as they would have affected us had we 
ourselves been among the mob.’ 

‘ What you are speaking of, said Darlington, ‘seems to resemble 
the gift of an historian like Gibbon, who could make past facts stand 
out with wonderful vividness. I don’t know,’ he added, smiling, 
‘whether he will help you as an instance of its religious effects.’ 

Walton was pursuing his own line of thought, and unconsciously 
suggested the answer to Darlington’s question. 

‘T have just said,’ he continued, ‘ that the actor’s power of sym- 
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pathy constitutes an element in what I have called realising a scene 
or an historical character. But I think that there is something be. 
yond this mere emotional aspect of it. There is a deep sense that 
it is a fact, with practical consequences and effects on the world 
around, and possibly on yourself.’ 

‘I don’t quite see your meaning,’ said Darlington. ‘It seems to 
me that the emotional appreciation of which you spoke involves that, 
and that which you speak of now is nothing additional.’ 

‘No,’ pursued Walton ; ‘I think that there is something over and 
above emotion—deeper than emotion. Grignon may have had the 
vividest possible emotional picture of his dangers in the battle-field, 
and was as brave as a lion; but when danger was actually present, 
and he steadily felt that it concerned him, and might lead to practical 
results of a serious nature in connection with his own comfort, his 
courage evaporated. I think it was Charles Kemble who used to 
relate how he felt Mrs. Siddons’ tears streaming down over his own 
face when he played Arthur. Yet human grief which concerns facts 
has something far deeper than the actor’s sympathy with it. Mrs, 
Siddons could have wept had she lost a child in the play; but the 
aching sense of reality, with all its consequences which the death 
of her own child would have aroused, could never have found place on 
the stage. There is one side of belief which is closely allied with 
emotion and imagination; another with facts, consequences, and 
action. Bain, I think, had this latter element in his mind when he 
spoke of belief as being ‘readiness to act.”’ 

Walton paused, feeling that he had not fully expressed his mean- 
ing, and yet not at the moment seeing his way further. 

‘I am afraid,’ he continued, ‘that I am rather fragmentary and 
scrappy. But I think some of the most important psychological 
truths are hard to express quite clearly. They are recondite in pro- 
portion to their depth and intimate connection with ourselves. 
Newman says of certain motives for religious belief that we cannot 
see them, just as we cannot see ourselves, and in defence of my own 
imperfect account I can only cite George Eliot’s expression. Do you 
remember how she speaks somewhere of “ that complex, fragmentary, 
doubt-provoking knowledge which we call truth” ?’ 

‘I think I see your meaning, though, all the same,’ said Darling- 
ton, reflectively. 

‘ Well, now,’ continued Walton, ‘let me try and show more clearly, 
by an example, how this element of realising may affect the conclu- 
sions one draws from a certain class of arguments. Some one says 
in 1780: “The awful misery and oppression which the common 
people are undergoing in France, must lead before long to a terrible 
revolution ;” and he mentions fact after fact. This is at the dinner- 
table of M. le Marquis de R——, who is entertaining guests at his 
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chateau. He is sipping his claret and listens with much interest. 





ing be. 





Some days afterwards other guests are dining with him, and he 
se that ff repeats with great gusto, as giving a zest to the entertainment, the 
> world & sensational facts which he has heard. “‘ F—— thinks,” he adds, “ that 





it must ere long lead to a general revolution.” Neither the facts nor 
the revolution are realities to him. He could not draw the conclu- 
sion, though he can repeat it. He does not see it, because it is the 
vivid apprehension of the facts which leads to it, and that apprehen- 
sion he has not got. But M. le Comte de V——, who is at his table, 
takes in every word with hungry avidity. After each of the details 
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-field, he is visibly shocked, and the whole company remark how moody he 
esent, becomes. He leaves early. ‘ Do you know, M. le Marquis,” asks one 
Ctical of the guests, “‘ what makes our friend so much out of sorts?” M. le 
rt, his Marquis does not know. “I think the facts you mentioned came home 
ed to tohim rather unpleasantly. He has been something of an absentee 
| OWN from his property, and his agent appears to have ill-treated his 
facts tenants past all bearing. They make little distinction between ser- 
Mrs, vant and chief, and one of them attempted to stab him the other day. 
L the I fancy that your account of the oppression which goes on, often un- 
leath known to the landlord, made him feel what reason there might be to 
e on apprehend another attempt of the same kind.” But in truth M. le 
with Comte has been made very serious by the details in question. The 
and facts which were forced on his attention in connection with the 
1 he attempt on his own life, have given him a keen sense of the possibili- 





ties of serious results, and the whole question—both the oppression 
and the consequent danger to himself and to the State—is very real 
inhismind. You see at once my meaning—the danger was a conclu- 
sion from the reality of the facts. The Count realised the facts, and 
so could infer the danger. The Marquis could not see the reality of 
the danger, because excellent claret and the dinner party were much 
more real to him than anything else.’ 
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not ‘The Count might easily be carried too far by his fears,’ Darlington 
wo remarked. 





ou ‘ As usual,’ said Walton, laughing, ‘ you always want me to answer 


everything at once. Hear me out first. All I say at present is that 
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there was a just conclusion to be drawn, and no one could draw it 
g- by logic, but only by realising the facts and their significance. I 

think, then,’ he continued after a pause, ‘that this element of 
ly, realising the considerations involved in some of the Christian evidences, 
u- throws considerable light on your original question. The man who 
ys is intensely in earnest and anxious for knowledge, if it is really 
0 attainable, will take far more pains than another to do this. If he 
le is anxious in the way I described for a true belief, if it is only attain- 






able, his anxiety tells both ways; it guards him, as we saw yesterday, 
against over-estimating the force of arguments, and yet at the same 
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time it stimulates him to use his utmost endeavour to appreciate § 
fully all that may help him to find or hold what he is so anxious for, 
‘* Where there’s a will there’s a way,” says the proverb. A man who 
is bent on passing an examination, finds his faculties stimulated and 
works with a concentrated energy and success, which he cannot com- 
mand in the absence of such an incitement. And in the same way, if 
a man feels keenly that true religious belief, if attainable, is all. 
important to him, his whole nature becomes intensified in the search 
for it. He will marshal the evidences which are offered to lead him 
to it with an activity of mind, and will ponder them with an earnest- 
ness, which one who views the whole matter as an interesting problem 
only can never possess; and so he is convinced sooner, not through 
bias, but bec :use the arguments, instead of remaining logical formule 
outside him, have taken full possession of his soul, and are not felt as 
vague ideas, bit facts vividly realised in all their connection with 
each other and with himself. To draw, then, for the moment only, a 
partial conclusion, is it not at least a possible hypothesis, that when 
Gibbon gave five causes which he thought would account for the 
spread of Christianity by merely natural forces, he had failed, through 
want of earnestness, both to gauge correctly the powers of human 
nature, and to realise the significance of the phenomena with which 
he dealt? And when Locke, on the other hand, said that he found 
in Scripture alone, sufficient proof of the divinity of Christianity, or, 
to take a more satisfactory instance, when Newman finds in the very 
phenomena which Gibbon explains away the strongest confirmation of 
his belief, is it not, on the principles we have allowed, at least possi- 
ble that he may have intensely realised and felt the true force of 
what would have been but partially understood by one who was less 
in earnest ?’ 

‘ Anyhow,’ said Darlington, ‘ these principles of yours apply only 
to a very narrow portion of Christian evidences. Christ’s character, 
the growth of the Church, and destruction of Jerusalem are of course 
remarkable facts, but they are only a tithe of the evidences. There 
is the whole question of the alleged miracles—most of all, the Resur- 
rection. Then, again, a critical inquiry is necessary as to how far we 
are justified in believing many of the marvellous facts alleged. Much 
of the Scripture is disputed as to its authenticity. These and kindred 
matters call for dry historical research in which all your personal 
effort, and reflection, and realising, and the rest have no place. They 
only affect a small portion of the argument.’ 

‘I think their effect is far wider than you suppose,’ said Walton. 
‘I cannot pretend in a moment to show how wide, but I may sug- 
gest one or two ways in which they act. No doubt their province is 
in the first place what we have been considering. But look at their 
indirect influence. Consider, for one thing, the practical effect upon 
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a mind which is engaged, even over the purely critical portion of the 
argument, of a keen sense of the uniqueness of the history and cha- 
racter of Christ and His Church. One who goes to work without 
this feels, now-a-days, that he is defending a losing cause when he 
attempts to state the Christian side. All the presumption is against 
a breach of nature’s uniformity. His own constant experience has 
worked deep into his mind a sense of the improbability of what is 
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search unlike the general course of phenomena. Then, again, he is cowed i 
ad him by the ridicule of a host of scientific writers who laugh at his super- Ht 
arnest. stition and lack of * exact thought.” Surely he is in danger of under- 





estimating the arguments, as feeling it highly improbable, before he 
looks at them, that they can be conclusive. Whereas, if he has truly 
realised that Christ’s character is—to use the language of one whose 
whole education and belief were opposed to Christianity—unlike that 
of all other men, whether predecessors or successors, that the story of 
the Jewish people and of the Christian Church is quite unparalleled 
in history, and so forth, then, even apart from the actual and direct 
proof to be found in these considerations, he has in his mind that 
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r the 
ough which will give him heart and hope in his study of what remains. 
iman His mind instead of being filled, as most minds are, and biassed by a 
hich sense of the improbability of what is unfamiliar, is impregnated with 
und the thought of a great marvel. If one marvel is true, why should not 
1, OF, other marvels follow in its train? Then, again, the probabilities of 
very the case are affected at every turn. The realising of what Christians 
n of have done gives an idea of human nature and its powers quite dif- 
assi- ferent from that which naturally and habitually exists in the average 
e of lounger of this civilised age. And, as we have seen, our estimate of 
less human powers and qualities affects constantly the weight which we 
attach to circumstantial evidence. It affects the d priori probabili- 
nly ties of the case, and may give an entirely different view of the 
ber, credibility of witnesses. If we realise the conduct of the Apostles 





after the Resurrection, we see how deep must have been their assur- 
ance of its truth. Such an hypothesis as a pious fraud in the matter 
becomes at once absurd. If you reflect you will see that a similar 
effect is produced upon the weight of evidence at every turn. I do 





ve 
ch not say that those considerations which depend entirely on the 
od personal effort and qualities I have mentioned for their just appre- 1) 
al ciation—the internal evidences of credibility, as Catholic theologians 4 
y call them—are in themselves conclusive ; but I do say, and I can at 


least speak for my own case, that a mind may be perplexed and de- 
pressed by the intricacy and subtlety of critical questions, and that 
considerations similar to those of which I speak, if vividly present to 
the mind, may, by their own direct weight combined with the in- 
direct assistance and courage they give in appreciating more com- 
plicated arguments, raise such a mind to a clear and serene sense of 
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certainty in the whole matter, not necessarily solving every difficulty, 
but, giving ample assurance that it has found the truth.’ 

Darlington shook his head and looked incredulous. 

‘Well,’ said Walton, ‘I don’t want to insist upon the degree 
of confidence which may be reasonable, as that is going beyond 
my original point, and raises many other questions. I should say, 
even apart from any supernatural element, that there is much 
more in the mind than we have contemplated, to account for its 
certainty in such a matter. All that I here maintain is a view 
exactly opposite to the one you enunciated as a sort of truism at 
starting. You said that of two men equally able to understand the 
logic of a series of arguments in favour of the divine origin of Christ’s 
mission and revelation, the cool-headed and impartial man is plainly 
he who will judge them at their true worth rather than the religious- 
minded man., I think I have gone far towards showing that, on 
the contrary, the logical apprehension being an extremely minor 
point, the mind which passively receives their logic with impartial 
indifference is the worst possible judge of their true worth; and 
perhaps all the more so for this reason, that he is so completely 
satisfied with his ready grasp and neat presentment of the verbal 
shell, that he never dreams that the whole strength of the argument 
lies beyond it.’ 

‘You will find it hard to reverse my ideas so much,’ said Dar- 
lington, ‘as to make me believe that impartiality is not essential to 
a correct estimate of all evidence. Other things may be needed as 
well, but that most of all.’ 

Walton looked annoyed. ‘ You either cannot or will not see my 
meaning, he said. ‘Ofcourse no one denies that partiality in the 
sense of bias is to be avoided. WhatI have been pointing out is that 
indifference is fatal, and earnestness for knowledge essential. What 
would you say if Newton professed himself indifferent as to whether he 
succeeded in making fresh astronomical discoveries, or failed? Should 
you say that that showed the needful attitude of impartiality which 
insured the evidence being valued correctly, and that without it he 
would run the risk of rash conclusions, and would believe on an insuffi- 
cient induction ? or should you not rather say that if he cared so little 
about it he would probably not succeed if discovery were at all 
difficult? I say again that we must secure ourselves from being 
biassed by our wishes, not as the juryman does, by indifference as 
to results, but as the physical explorer does, by a longing for true 
knowledge.’ 

This seemed to strike Darlington. ‘True,’ he said; ‘that is a 
new aspect of what you insisted on last night. It brings before me 
better than anything you have said its connection with our present 
subject.’ 
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They had reached Greystone and entered the wicket-gate of the 
presbytery garden. ‘You have not proved to me,’ Darlington said, 
‘that religious believers fulfil the necessary conditions even if I 
grant what you have been saying.’ 

‘No,’ replied Walton, ‘and I do not suppose it is certain that all 
who profess belief do. Of course the same faults which prevent 
others from feeling the force of the evidences would, naturally speak- 
ing, prevent them too. And it is quite impossible to judge with 
certainty how far those faults do or do not exist in others, although 
with regard to ourselves we can be more certain; in the same way 
asa master cannot know with certainty whether a boy’s assertion 
that he has found his lesson too difficult is genuine or a mere pretext 
for idleness ; though the boy will know in his heart of hearts whether 
his efforts have been honest and ungrudging. I think, though, that 
I have shown certain qualities to be essential to a right estimate of 
the question, which qualities are associated with one’s idea of an 
earnest and religious mind. I do not wish to sit in judgment on 
professing believers. I only show that the religious bent of mind, 
which you spoke of as making you suspect bias and unfairness, may 
well indicate the presence, not of unreasonable partisanship, but of 
a sense of the reality of religious problems which lights up with 
reality all that bears on them—just as our friend the Count, who 
felt the reality of his danger, saw the significance of each reason for 
fresh apprehension—of the blessedness of knowledge, of the wretched- 
ness of ignorance, of the wickedness of apathy in such a matter, of 
possible personal danger in culpable ignorance, and consequently a 
passion for knowledge. And this sort of wish to believe, so born and 
so bred, this longing for certain knowledge concerning the highest 
and noblest interests of life, may well be, as we have seen, not only 
no obstacle, but an indispensable assistance to what is in the highest 
sense a reasonable view of the matter. Then, again, the apathy of a 
Hume or a Gibbon on the bed of death, is from any point of view 
unreasonable—even more so, if possible, for an Agnostic than for a 
believer, as he has noclear knowledge of a merciful Providence, which 
isa certain guarantee of just treatment. A sense of the insecurity 
of ignorance, and the consequent longing for knowledge, is as much 
the only reasonable attitude in such a man as in one who is told 
seriously by some, who profess to have good reasons for knowing, that 
there are dangerous precipices here and there, among the hills where 
he is rambling on a pitch-dark night.’ 

And they walked into the house without another word, and were 
greeted by Walton’s housekeeper, who asked if she should have 
luncheon ready for them after they had seen the church. 

In the church Darlington observed the ‘Stations of the Cross,’ 
and Walton gave him the information he required with respect to 
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them. ‘They are, as you see,’ he said, ‘ pictures representing the 
different scenes of the Passion. The people walk in procession every 
Friday, stopping at each while I read an account of the scene it 
represents, and praying for strength and forgiveness at every station 
before going on to the next. It makes them think: it makes 
them realise all that our Lord has done for them. “ With desola- 
tion is all the world made desolate, because no man thinketh in his 
heart.” ’ 

They walked back to Sandown in comparative silence. Darling- 
ton could not help having a certain feeling of moral inferiority after 
he had heard some of the details of Walton’s self-denying life. ‘¢ Still, 
he argued to himself, ‘such a feeling is quite unreasonable. Walton's 
self-denial and devotion are based upon a belief which, to me, is 
unreal and superstitious. No doubt, if I were called upon to work 
for a great cause which really appealed to me, I should not be found 
wanting. All I lack is opportunity and motive.’ Possibly, however, 
even after he had said this to himself, he had a lingering doubt as to 
whether he were not partly responsible for his lack of opportunity. 
But such a frame of mind was unusual with him and unpleasant, and 
he cast it off before they reached home. No attempt was made by 
either to resume serious conversation. Both felt that they had had 
quite enough of it, and neither saw much chance of producing any 
marked impression on the other. Darlington’s frame of mind was 
one with which Walton was well acquainted. The latter had been 
subjected to the very same influences at Muriel in years gone by, 
and had worked his way through every argument and consideration 
by which his friend was still influenced. The apparent absence of 
any impression produced upon Darlington during the conversation 
set Walton thinking. How was it that two minds so similar to each 
other in their very choice of arguments should come to such opposite 
conclusions? And then he remembered that there had been a time 
when scepticism had enjoyed a short reign in his own mind. He 
had thought out and faced the very considerations which he had 
endeavoured—he was conscious with what imperfect success—to 
place before his friend, and he had been for some time unconvinced 
by them. An event had then happened—a misfortune, which had 
for a time embittered his life and thrown him back in great serious- 
ness upon religion, and the very same train of thought which in his 
previous state of active and irresponsible speculation he had dis- 
missed as an insufficient basis for belief, broke upon him with a new 
force and cogency when he was thus brought face to face with the 
realities of life. And, remembering this, he moralised and came 
once more to the very conclusion which he had endeavoured to im- 
press upon Darlington, that it is a very different thing to state a fact 
amd to realise it; to express an argument and to feel its force; and 
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MEMORIES OF ISCHTA. 


I am not sure whether I ought to write an account of my impressions 
of Ischia, formed during a visit which was brought to a close only 
a few days before the awful convulsion that, in a very narrow area, 
and in the space of a few seconds, destroyed so many thousands of 
lives. A passenger in a ship which was wrecked soon after he had 
been landed from it safely in port is scarcely justified in obtruding 
upon the world a narrative of the voyage before the vessel foundered ; 
but he may be pardoned if, moved by affectionate remembrance of 
those in whose society he passed so many pleasant hours, he ventures 
to think that the public, who have been shocked by their terrible 
fate, would like to learn something about the passengers and crew. 
I must, however, warn those who might suppose, from the words at 
the top of the page, that I am about to give an account of the earth- 
quake from personal knowledge or experience of its effects, that 
I was in England on the day it occurred, and that I left Casamicciola 
on my way home some eight or nine days sooner than I had in- 
tended to start on my journey, in consequence of a circumstance, 
which I shall not call ‘ providential,’ considering that many good 
people were overwhelmed in the ruin I escaped. But the news of 
that catastrophe produced on me an effect, which may indeed be 
weakened in time, if I live, but which can never be effaced from 
my mind as long as memory endures. It is an effect I cannot 
describe. I know that awe and pity are of it, but that, in the 
thoughts of the fearful doom of those I saw so lately for the last 
time, I cannot, strange as it may appear, acknowledge the existence 
of the smallest feeling of that which is called ‘thankfulness’ for 
what should be considered an escape from almost certain death. 
And yet I cannot pretend to say that I am sorry I was not there. 
Who could ?—who can say he would have borne the ordeal when the 
earth heaved like a stormy sea, and in the quarter of a minute the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds were realised to the victims 
of the caprice of the earthquake? ‘Impavidum ferient ruine’ 
indeed! No! Man of woman born must fear at such a moment. 
The bravest surely uttered a despairing cry in the short, sharp 
agony wherein creation seemed to come to chaos, and the great globe 
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itself to crash out in thunder and fire the requiem of Nature 
herself—the utterance of the awful sentence of an angry and implac- 
able God, ere He destroyed His handiwork. 

On my way from Egypt to England, last June, I landed at Naples 
for a few days’ rest. The first news which I read in the papers at the 
Hotel des Etrangers there, was that an outbreak of cholera had oc- 
curred at Damietta after I had left, and the next steamer that came 
into the bay from Alexandria displayed the yellow flag at the main, 
and was sent off incontinenfly to quarantine at Nisita. 

Very soon after my arrival at Naples, in the course of excursions 
to Castellamare, Pompeii, and Vesuvius, I was made aware of an 
increasing inability to use my legs with freedom, which I attributed 
to an accident in the Transvaal, to gout, and to rheumatism, rather 
than to what perhaps was in some degree responsible for it—annus 
domint ; and so lamenting, as I walked with a friend along the quay one 
afternoon, I was asked abruptly, ‘ Why on earth don’t you go and try 
the baths at Ischia? I know dozens of fellows who have been set up by 
them—Admiral Smith, Pickles, Jack Jones of the Blues ’—and so on. 

Ischia, somehow or other, was not within a measurable distance 
of my little expeditions from Naples. But in the hall of the hotel 
there were spirited sketches of the little group of islands which 
lies off the northern point of the bay; and in going to Capri one 
can just catch the picturesque outlines of Ischia and Procida, 
broken off abruptly, as it were, from the Misenian Cape. How- 
ever, I did not care much to visit the Castle of Alfonso of Aragon, or 
to verify the accuracy of Stansfield’s admirable picture or of David 
Roberts’s drawing. So I went on to Rome, and there I soon became 
convinced that, whatever the cause of the lameness and pain by which 
I was affected might be, it would not be prudent to neglect the waters 
near at hand, which, everyone assured me, were all but omnipotent in 
the removal of such disabilities as those from which I was suffering. 

The placards and notices which invited the Neapolitan and 
general public to resort to Ischia in the heat of the summer—which 
was now felt in great intensity—generally contained flattering allu- 
sions to the excellency of ‘La Piccola Sentinella’ at Casamicciola, 
and the advertisements ad hoc generally ended with an intima- 
tion that Signora Dombré, the proprietress, was an Englishwoman. 
Accordingly, to her I addressed a letter for a room, from Rome, and 
by return was informed that the ‘Piccola Sentinella’ was full, but 
that there was nevertheless a room at my disposal if I wished to 
decide swiftly on retaining it. 

There are two rival lines of steamers from the port of Naples to 
the islands, and the unwary traveller is the object of much conten- 
tion—of which probably he is unconscious—to hotel touts and boat- 
men engaged in promoting the interests of these contending naviga- 
tions. I believe I succeeded, more by chance than by good guidance, 
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in selecting the better of the two steamers, which start every morn- 
ing from the inner harbour near the Custom-house. There was a 
heterogeneous assemblage of tradespeople and ordinary travellers— 
visitors to the islands for health or pleasure—and a gathering of 
fishermen and their wives and daughters, and peasants engaged in 
the fruit, olive, and grape trade, on deck ; and, moreover, the band 
of the 18th Regiment of Infantry, which had been assisting at some 
féte on shore, was on board returning to the headquarters of the 
regiment at the Castle of Ischia. ‘ 

I shall not venture to describe the shores of the well-beaten 
sea which has been for so many centuries traversed by the fleets 
and navies of the world; or expatiate on the beauties of Baiz, 
Pozzuoli, or Misenum. Bumping over the bright blue waves, 
threading the intricacies of the webs of great tunny-nets watched 
by the lumbering boats at anchor with their sleeping fishermen, who, 
roused up by the noise of the paddles, take a stare at the steamer, 
and then sink back again, to rest until the time comes for them to 
visit the camera de morte, in about an hour and a half we rounded 
the point and port of the island of Procida, whistling and blowing 
off steam all the while, and for the time effectually overwhelming 
the terrible brass band of the 18th, which. certainly was more suit- 
able for the field of battle and war’s alarms than for the narrow deck 
of the ‘Leone.’ As soon as we had discharged some passengers we 
left Procida, and in less than half an hour the steamer entered the 
port of the neighbouring island. At Ischia the musical warriors 
were transferred to boats, and many of our fellow-passengers got out. 
Looking round on the deck, somewhat cleared by the departure of 
the Italian families for Ischia, I could only detect two of the pas- 
sengers whose nationality seemed very well defined. They were un- 
doubtedly English. A lady, with a soft melancholy face, neatly dressed, 
was seated in an easy-chair, with that air of languor which indicates 
the invalid who is seeking health, or recovering from a severe illness. 
By her side there was a fair young girl, whose bright blue eye and 
cheeks suffused with health presented a strong contrast to the appear- 
ance of the lady who was evidently her mother. How little do we 
know what the hour that is to come may bring forth! Some trifling 
attention which I paid to the elder lady, in adjusting her chair so 
as to keep it a little better amidships, to save her from the effect of 
a slight sea-way off Misenum, commenced the acquaintance which 
will cause me to retain for ever the sorrowful memory of the 
terrible fate of my temporary companions. 

I find that I described the town of Ischia in my diary as a ‘ com- 
pound-looking place, like Folkestone-cum-Dover, dominated by a mag- 
nificent pile—a castellated barrack, covered ways, and drawbridges, 
and all the appurtenances of a vast medizval fortress, perched on a 
rock at the end of the island, and approached by a causeway through 
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The steamer remained but a few minutes in the harbour of Ischia, 

and shooting out by the Lighthouse at the end of the little pier 
after a short way, turned the corner, so to speak, and ran close to 
the coast, which is frowning with almost perpendicular cliffs, per- 
forated with caves, and seamed with fissures up to the margin of the 
vegetation, which, in waves of fruit-trees, olives, and grapes, sweeps 
up to the base of Mount Epomeo, presenting terraces dotted with 
white villas, a prospect delightfully fresh to the eye. The land, 
mounting in sharp waves higher and higher, up to the sheer preci- 
pice of the mountain, seems to toss up here and there crests of rock, 
round which a sea of vines and olives rolls placidly. 

‘ There!’ said a fellow-passenger, ‘is Casamicciola!’ He pointed 
to a little bay, the beach of which was lined with white houses, among 
which I detected, without satisfaction, two or three smoking chimneys, 
which were, I was told, the appurtenances of certain manufactories of 
tiles, for which the island, from all time, has been celebrated. At 
the back of these houses the land mounted steeply, narrowing 
between two folds or arms that descended from the yellow rock 
forming the double crest of Epomeo; and in this natural amphi- 
theatre were built the rows of houses, detached or forming short 
streets, and villas standing in their own grounds, which consti- 
tuted the favourite resort of Roman and Neapolitan families. The 
names of many of these villas—or ‘ pensions ’"—were inscribed upon 
them in large letters visible through the glass, and looking up- 
wards I saw ‘La Piccola Sentinella’ keeping watch and ward over 
the little town from a high plateau—a terraced front with windows 
fenced in by green jalousies, two lines of bright white buildings, 
girt tightly in a belt of fruit-trees, grapes, and olives. 

A fleet of small boats came alongside the steamer, and I was 
transferred, under the care of Melchior, the commissionnaire of the 
hotel,'! to one of them. 

Although piers could be made very readily at almost every Italian 
port, passengers are always conveyed from the steamers by boats. 

‘What would become of the boatmen,’ I was asked, ‘if piers were 
made?’ At every landing the natural enemies of Mr. Bright and 
mankind—the uniformed Custom-house soldier, with sword and 
bayonet—await their prey. ; 

Escaping scatheless through the inquisitions of the Custom-house 
officers, and asserting my right of way notwithstanding the fierce 
opposition of many of the local vettwrini, I toiled up the steep ascent 
for the hotel which I knew I could not miss, most of my fellow- 

passengers preferring the doubtful honour of seats in the crazy vehicles 
which, by long détours, reached the same point. I did not gain 
the hotel without some encounters with beggars, touts, guides, 
and proprietors of carriages and asses who sought to engage me 


1 He has escaped. 
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immediately to mount to the summit of Epomeo, or drive round the 
island, or go to Ischia, Forio, or Lacco Ameno. 

Madame Dombré *—British by birth, Italianised by twenty-five 
years’ residence—received me at the entrance of the hotel, and with 
some excuses for the fulness of the house—which otherwise I presume 
was not disagreeable to her—conducted me to my room, which was 
on the top platform, so to speak, or the uppermost and third of the 
terraces in which the building was disposed. And, if I had to mount 
a little higher, I was so amply rewarded by the beautiful view from 
the windows that I refused to change when a better apartment 
became vacant later on during my stay. 

It seems to me as I write now, recounting little incidents of 
the most trifling import, as though I were recording things relating 
to a world that is past and gone; although nearly a month has 
elapsed since I became an inmate of the hotel, I still hear the 
voices and see the faces of the pleasant company amidst which I 
passed such bright hours, and I wonder if it can be true indeed 
that they were so soon destroyed in such a pitiless catastrophe! 

The hotel was conducted on the usual principle of the Continent— 
café au lait in the morning in one’s bedroom, déjewner a la fourchette 
at noon downstairs, and table-d’héte dinner at seven in a long room, at 
one end of which were a salon and a small drawing-room, from which 
windows opened out on the terrace, where there were bowers with 
chairs and tables from which you looked down over a great spread 
of foliage, falling almost sheer down for a quarter of a mile to the 
houses at the little port upon the placid bay. 

The tinkling bell in the courtyard summoned the inmates of the 
hctel to dinner in the long room, and the old stagers and the new- 
comers scanned each other as they took their places at table. Nearly 
opposite to me were a young couple in whom almost from the 
very first day I was interested. The man I ascertained after a 
while to be blind, though he wore dark blue glasses, which prevented 
one seeing his eyes. A sad, somewhat stern face, marked with the 
hard lines of suffering; still young, but his jet black hair pre- 
maturely touched with white and grey. The lady by his side, some 
years younger, had in her face a placid beauty which attracted every 
one, and very soon, as day after day the devotion of her life re- 
vealed itself, she excited among the new-comers a solicitude of 
which she was but little aware; for to her blind husband, querulous 
at times, she was a living sacrifice. She led him about in the 
walks they took for hours up and down the garden; carved every 
morsel on his plate; prepared his dishes, watching every sign to 
anticipate his wants; submitting to reproaches about the toughness 
of his beefsteak, and to complaints that the place did him no good ; 
dressing and undressing him like a child—she the slim oak, and he 
the clinging ivy. 

2 Mrs. Dombré and her husband are among the survivors. 
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‘Perhaps,’ said a lady one day, when I remarked how happy 
Madame seemed as she tucked her husband under her arm and 
led him away from lunch, ‘she is pleased because he can see no 
one, and therefore cannot be attracted from her.’ But I believe 
it was in her intense affection she found all the happiness of her life.® 

Among others at table was a young Roman prince, who had 
come to try the efficacy of the waters in curing an injury to his foot, 
a young Italian officer of cavalry, who was there to see whether he 
could be mended by the same agency, so as to mount his horse again 
—a fall from which on the hard pavement of the Neapolitan highway 
had injured his leg severely by contact with the pommel of his sword.‘ 
Besides my two fellow-passengers, there were nearly opposite to us 
at table three English ladies; ° an old and distinguished officer of the 
Indian army ;° and at the end of the table a little family group con- 
sisting of an elderly lady with a beautiful placid face, her son and his 
companion, and a younger lady, all of whom resolved themselves into 
a little whist party in the evening.’ There were some Germans, evi- 
dently artists: Herr Kiepert of Berlin, who left very soon after my 
arrival; the wife of a Dutch judge in the service of the Khedive ;* the 
rest of the company, some twenty-five in all, being for the most part 
Italians. 

My place at the table was next to the fair young English girl of 
whom I have spoken, and her mother.’ In the little investigation 
of our neighbours which is usual the first night under such circum- 
stances, we came to the conclusion that we English were in a very 
small minority indeed ; but that, far away at the end of the long table, 
there was a small company who possibly might belong to the British 
Isles if they were not claimed by the great Republic. It was a very 
cosmopolitan assemblage. There were Germans, Greeks, Spaniards, 
French, Maltese ; but by far the greater number of the visitors were 
Italians, and of these many were obviously ‘ taking the waters’ and 
were absorbed in their cure. The principal topic of conversation was 
the launch of the ‘ Savoia,’ which was to take place on the following 
day at Castellamare. 

After dinner the company strolled out into the garden, which 
overhung the fields of olives descending to the sea, and sat out 
watching the stars and Vesuvius. 

‘ Later on in the season,’ said one of my acquaintances, ‘ we shall 
havesome amusement. There is a little theatre down the town which 








* I believe that they left Casamicciola before the earthquake. 


* Prince de D——, I am told, left a short time before the 28th of July. The 
officer referred to went away soon after my departure. 

5 Miss H—— and the two Misses C—— went away before I did. 

® Colonel M——— was in the hotei at the time, and was rescued from the ruins. 


He is recovering. 
? These all perished. 8 I believe this poor lady was among the victims. 


® Mrs. and Miss Roberton, who perished in the earthquake, 
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is generally well filled, and the people come up and dance the taran- 
tella; and then there are conjurors and, of course, the inevitable 
Neapolitan street musicians with guitars and mandolins, who are 
always floating about the towns along the coast.’ 

As darkness came on, and I sat out on the terrace in front of my 
room, I observed the dull glare lighting up the sky over Vesuvius, 
despite the effulgence of a three-quarters moon ; and, seen from such a 
distance, it appeared to me as if the volcano was more active than 
it had been while I was at Naples. It was the 23rd of June, a 
delicious night, so fresh that most of the people who went out to 
take their cigars after dinner on the terrace put on their over- 
coats. Somehow or other, Vesuvius especially attracted my atten- 
tion, and I could not help remarking the resemblance between the 
dull outline of the mountain in the distance and the form of the 
crest of Epomeo over my head. Besides, I had observed rents in 
the walls of some of the houses, and had noted certain wooden sheds 
which had been pointed out to me as the dwellings of those who had 
been rendered houseless by the earthquake of two years before. So, 
meeting Madame Dombré in the corridor, for lack of something else 
to say, I asked: ‘Is there any fear of an earthquake? I hope 
we shall not have one whilst I am here.’ ‘ Lord, sir, don’t talk of 
such a thing!’ she said. ‘The last earthquake only shook down some 
of the ill-built old houses in the village above us; it did not touch 
any of the stout, well-built houses like this. And besides, there 
won’t be any earthquake, wise people say, for the next eighty 
years, and when that comes it won’t trouble either of us very much!’ 
—which was, if the wise people were right, a very true remark. 

Now the first thing a visitor to Ischia for health’s sake has to 
do is to settle upon the water to which he will resort ; for the sources 
are many, and the contentions of rival physicians most acrimonious 
and distracting. I suspect that the hotels were affected in the 
interest of these factions. That to which I was affiliated was alto- 
gether devoted to Dr. Salvi, of the Stabilimento Belliazzi. There 
are no less than fourteen different groups of sources, all thermal, 
varying from 18° to 80° C. Some contain chloride and bicarbonate 
of soda; others bromides and iodides; and others are impregnated 
with iron. But, truth to say, I did not make a very close investiga- 
tion into the merits of these waters, being content immediately to 
apply myself to the establishment recommended on the walls of 
the hotel. Dr. Salvi, the physician of this establishment, had cer- 
tainly every guarantee, in his degrees, in his experiences, and in his 
actual employment in a great medical establishment on the main- 
land, that he was entitled to the confidence of his patients. 

But, as I am rather about to tell of my own experiences at Casa- 
micciola than to enter into any disquisition on the baths, I will follow, 
with the permission of my readers, the incidents, such as they were, 
which I find noted from time to time in my diary. 
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My first morning was a complete fiasco ; for, proud of my success 
in finding the hotel unaided, I determined to discover the Stabili- 
mento Belliazzi by myself. I struck down from the hotel by a narrow 
and very dusty road, at every corner of which was posted a beggar, 
more or less crippled, exceedingly importunate when capable of 
motion, and making the morning hideous with his cries. At the end 
of this lane there were streetlets, small patches of houses, with narrow 
paved roads between them, which, in the then state of my knowledge, 
were very puzzling. Several efforts to ascertain from passers-by 
where the place I wanted was, having only produced vigorous efforts 
to lead me astray to other baths I knew not of, I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to ascend the steep, and arrived at ‘La Piccola Sentinella’ so 
completely exhausted by the heat that I did not feel inclined to 
renew my search that day. At the hotel, which is perched on the 
shoulder of a ridge of tufa, there was always a pleasant breeze; 
and as the sun sank down towards the mountain, the cool depths 
amongst the orchards gave a shade which invited the inmates to sit 
out and watch the steamers and the moving panorama of ships all 
the way from the distant mountains over Circe’s Cave, round by 
Gaeta to the foot of Vesuvius. 

Next morning I was up betimes and made another attempt to 
reach the Stabilimento Belliazzi, the locality of which I had well 
studied in the plan. Down by the Via Garibaldi and the Via Vittore 
Emmanuele, past the beggars, each watching his own strip of road 
for plunder as the robber chief of old looked down from his castle to 
mark the unwary traveller; descending always towards the sea, at 
last I emerged upon a small piazza (dei Bagni), with a church at one 
end and an inn at the other, and a little wooden theatre facing it on 
one side of an open market-place. Here were the various bathing 

Stabilimenti, as they are called, resembling Turkish mosques with- 
out minarets, unless the chimneys of certain steam-engines attached 
to these establishments were taken to do duty for them. I was 
especially recommended to Dr. Salvi, whose very name sounded 
pleasantly to a patient; but the people to whom I applied for in- 
formation possibly were anti-Salvites, and knew nothing about him, 
though I had just read a long list of titles after his name in the 
treatise in which he warns all the world against the pretentious 
rivals of the Belliazzi baths, which he declared had no antiquity 

and no traditions, and possibly no virtues. At last I got to the 

right place—the Stabilimento Belliazzi, a large stone building painted 
or washed, like most of the dwellings in Casamicciola, blank white. 

The entrance was like that of a theatre, and on jthe left-hand side 

was an office wherein were the clerks connected with the administra- 

tion, who took the subscribers’ money, issued the tickets, and 
answered inquiries. Dr. Salvi had just gone off to Naples, but would 

certainly be back to-morrow. Not to lose time, I resolved to take a 
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bath. I was shown by the attendant into a marble apartment—one of 
the many small rooms on each side of the long corridors from inside 
which came the noise of the splashing of water and the groans of the 
patients, showing that the Stabilimento was at full work. My attend- 
ant spoke only Neapolitan Italian, but he seemed to know all about 
my cure; and with great promptitude he turned one of the cocks 
which projected from the walls, and filled the marble bath at the end 
of the room with water, from which came a faint sulphureous odour, 
and a moist hot air. It was an exceedingly agreeable bath. How- 
ever, after a time there came either a real or imaginary sense of 
faintness, from which I was glad to escape by dressing as fast as I 
could and emerging into the open air. Next day, when I saw Dr. 
Salvi, I learned that I had been in a bath which was not appro- 
priate to my case at all. He had, he said, cured many Englishmen 
—officers from India and others, and men of the sea who had come to 
him with exactly the same injury—rheumatism settling into muscles 
injured by fall, or blows, or overstraining. A grave, thoughtful man was 
Dr. Salvi, but fanatical about Belliazzi’s Gurgitello,and utterly sceptical 
as to any other waters of Ischia ; an investigator of the chemical virtues 
of all the streams and sources ; a student of their ancient history; and 
himself a literary champion of the batlis to which he was attached. 
He was proud to say that the chemical analysis of the Belliazzi baths, 
after the great disturbance caused to the springs in the earthquake 
of 1881, had shown that none of the ingredients have been altered, 
and that the chemical equivalents which gave them their efficacy 
were the same as before. I paid my subscription of twenty-seven 
francs for ten baths, and became the possessor of a yellow billet, 
divided into ten strips, one of which was obliterated each day; and 
having been duly cautioned as to diet, and manners, and customs, 
I was handed over to an attendant who was to give me a local 
douche for five minutes, and a bath at a temperature of 60° for 
fifteen minutes. 

I saw Dr. Salvi but once—on the occasion of which I speak— 
but I read a good deal about him, and his name very often in the 
course of the warfare he was waging against the Stabilimento Manzi, 
the rival of the Gurgitello. It was a great comfort to one to 
know that if he went to the latter he would very possibly bathe 
in the very same sort of water as that in which the senators and others 
from Rome, in times past, were accustomed to indulge. The natives 
who had time to study the subject were, I discovered, very proud of 
the antiquity of their lovely island; which, indeed, they insisted, 
on what authority I know not, to have been the favourite retreat of 
/Eneas, from whom was derived the name of A£naria, in lieu of that by 
which it was known to the Greeks, of Pithecusa and of Arime, which 
later on was transformed into Inarime. The etymologists have 
been much exercised by these names. Humboldt would not hear 
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of the idea that the name of Pithecusa was derived from the apes 
which were said to have inhabited the island, for the reason that he 
did not think it possible there could have been apes there at all. 
But surely there might have been apes there as well as on the rock of 
Gibraltar? It is much more likely, indeed, that there were apes there 
than that the giant Typhoeus was buried under Mount Epomeo, although 
Homer and Virgil have spread the report. As to the origin of the 
modern name I could gain no accurate information. But in a little 
book I picked up in a shop in the main street of the town, I read the 
hazardous conjecture that it was derived from ‘Iscla,’ which was cor- 
rupted into Ischia—then came clouds and darkness. But of historical 
reminiscences the little book was full—many of them interesting, if 
not authentic. I was asked to believe that the beauty of the women 
—which in the case of the younger ones certainly might be fairly 
admitted—was due to rather an arbitrary proceeding of Alfonso the 
First of Aragon, who drove the men out of the island when he 
had conquered it, and gave all the women as wives to his soldiers. 
One fact was pretty well established—that the grand old castle, situated 
on the rock of basalt, towering above the town of Ischia proper, 
was built by that high-handed potentate. 

Not very long ago there were not less than 25,000 people on this 
little island. The length of it is given as 9 kilométres, its breadth 
5 kilométres, and the circumference 24 kilométres. When it is con- 
sidered that a considerable portion is covered by Mount Epomeo, which 
rises abruptly from the sea, though the sides are cultivated up to the very 
base of the crags, it seems wonderful how the inhabitants could have 
lived, if it were not that they depended on the prey brought to them 
in the season by the steamers from the mainland, and on the produce 
of the sea, which they carried for sale to Naples. But the labour of 
these poor people has made the whole island, from the shore up to the 
foot of the mountain, one vast garden, rich with olives, cherries, lemons, 
grapes, almonds, figs, nectarines, and plums; every yard of land at 
all cultivable being banked up by walls, every pound of earth 
sedulously tended. 

It would be interesting if we could have a list of all the remark- 
able people who have resorted to Ischia as a pleasant retreat from 
trouble, or who have gone there in search of health and repose ; but, 
unless it has been much changed of late, it is not easy to imagine how 
anyone ever selected the charming island as a place where he could 
rest in peace undisturbed by any apprehension of danger, remote from 
the noise and tumult of the world. For it certainly was not a quiet 
island when I was there. There was plenty of life and bustle in the 
little streets of the town. The vetturini or coach-drivers, the mule- 
teers or donkey-men, the files of women, and boys with straw hats 
and baskets to dispose of, the sellers of fruit, made noise enough 
in the thoroughfares. And then down by the beach was a tumult of 
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labour in the potteries where they made tiles and earthenware vessels, 
as they have done for hundreds of years, though it is probably only of 
late that those manufactories have been provided with horrible chim- 
neys which send up volumes of black smoke to pollute the pure air, 

As to the beggars, they pullulate in the place. A newspaper, 
describing a person who was taken up for a small theft, spoke of him 
as ‘di professione mendicante, as it might write of a doctor, ora 
lawyer, or a clergyman. The professors have regular stands or stations 
along the thoroughfares, and, like trout in a stream, wait for their prey. 
In the early morning they distribute themselves along the main 
roads leading from the various pensions and hotels to the baths in 
the town below, so that no one could pass without hearing a supplica- 
tion for every twenty yards or so from a blind man, or a lame man 
on crutches, or a curious deformity, or from some old person who 
thought it a good thing to go out in the morning and take the air 
and catch up a few halfpence from the early travellers. I knew nearly 
all of them in a week; but once I made a great mistake, for as I was 
turning down by a narrow lane past the chemist’s, I was struck by the 
appearance of a very shrivelled old man, not quite in rags indeed, but 
still not over well dressed, with fine flowing hair and face with multi- 
tudinous wrinkles. Propped on a stick, he sat on a low stool by the 
wall. I stopped, produced a small coin, and placed it on his knee, 
But instead of being rewarded by the usual outpouring of benedictions 
and recommendations to many saints, I was met by a very different 
form of speech, and, in fact, the old gentleman seemed very much 
inclined, if he had the strength, to give me a whack with his stick. 
It turned out that he was one of the wealthiest men in the place; 
so I was very cautious in future of the way in which I offered my 
alms. 

After the last flight of patients had walked or driven out from the 
baths, and the sun become hot, the ladies and gentlemen of the ‘ pro- 
fession of mendicants’ vanished like ghosts at cock-crow, but in the 
afternoon, when the boats were due from Naples, they reappeared on 
quite a different line of country, and took up their positions along 
the roads leading from the Marina, where the landing-place was, up 
to the hotels; and here they were masters and mistresses of the 
situation, for the ascent being very sharp from the beach, the horses 
—spirited little beasts as they were—which drew the carriages up 
could not go out of a strained walk, and the poorest cripples were 
thus enabled to hop alongside the passenger and weary him with 
appeals and demonstrations of their infirmities, Probably this inflic- 
tion has grown out of the increasing popularity of the island asa 
health-giving resort. In times?gone by more than one great person- 
age, as my little book tells me, came here to indulge in the delight 
of woe, in that form of the dolce far niente which is termed medita- 
tion. 
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But I think I am justified in saying that though many naval 
officers and English tourists visited it from time to time, the great 
mass of the people in this island had to ask ‘ Where is Ischia?’ when 
they read the account of the terrible earthquake. Indeed, we all 
do not know it was held by an English garrison at the time of the 
old war with France, who kindly blew up a tower of great antiquity 
on their evacuation of the island, as a mark of satisfaction at their 
going home. 

‘Iam,’ says Bishop Berkeley, writing to Pope in 1717, ‘ lately 
returned from an island which, were it set out in its true colours, might 
methinks amuse you agreeably enough for a minute or two.’ After 
describing the island and its wonderful fruitfulness, the Bishop—who 
seems to have been there for three months, though he tells us nothing 
of the circumstances under which he was resident, or how he lived— 
gives an account of the prospect from Mount Epomeo over the bay 
and islands, and writes: 




















This noble landscape would demand an imagination as warm, and numbers as 
flowing, as your own to describe it; The inhabitants of this delicious Isle, as they 
are without riches and honours, so are they without the vices and follies which 
attend them, and were they but as much strangers to Revenge as they are to A varice 
and Ambition, they would answer the poetical notions of the Golden Age; but they 
have got, as an alloy to their happiness, the evil habit of murdering one another for 
slight offences. 













That habit has somewhat died out, but the people are still sudden 
in quarrel. Crossing to Naples one day in the steamer, three gendarmes 
boarded us, bringing with them a malefactor in irons—heavy chains 
on his legs and wrists, clad in a red tunic with a piece of canvas on 44 
the arm numbered 21,017, a red muffin-cap, coarse grey linen trousers 
—a powerful but not ill-looking young man. He had stabbed a friend 
and relative in a quarrel, and was sentenced to the galleys for life, 
and now he was going to work on the Mole at Naples, and—curiously 
enough—my informant remarked that ‘ it may be a good change for 
him, as there is no chance of his being swallowed up in an earth- 
quake there!’ 

However, I must say, for my part, I never saw a quarrel nor a 
blow struck during my residence in the island, though I heard a good 
deal of what may be called ‘ vociferation,’ chiefly about what a London 
cabman would call ¢ fares.’ . 

There was nevertheless much political excitement in the island, 
and bright yellow and blue posters were on the walls calling upon the 
electors to vote for eminent local politicians; but I did not quite 
understand the issues, nor indeed the position the candidates sought 
to attain by the favour of the Ischian population. 

Every evening when the boats came in there descended on the 
island a flight of newsboys with the Roma, the Pongolo, the Capitan 
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Fracassa, &c., which were eagerly bought up; the great subjects of 
discussion at the time being the cholera ‘which had been imported 
into Egypt by the English,’ the election for the vacancy in the 
Parliament for Rome, the reception of the body of Romolo Gessi at 
Naples, and the quarantine—which was now in full force. 

I plead guilty to having spent a very lazy, indolent time, in which 
I resisted many opportunities to improve my mind with great success, 
But really the morning was necessarily devoted to the bath, and the 
day was passed in the shade, or in siesta, as the thermometer generally 
stood over 80 in the darkest chamber; in the broad day it was impos- 
sible to venture out, and when the evening came, the only chance one had 
of a walk was somewhat shortened by the dinner-hour. But still I was 
enabled to go out a little, though I did not make the excursion round 
the island by sea, as I was invited to do—the best way, it is said, of 
seeing the wonderful cliffs of lava which form bold bluffs, and present 
the most fantastic outlines where the lava came in contact with the 
water. The Campo Santo, or cemetery, of Casamicciola, stands on 
one of these bluffs of lava, and is charmingly laid out. English 
names on the tombstones denote that even the marvellous health- 
giving streams of Ischia cannot avert death. The Arso, or ‘ burned 
ground,’ is a perfectly arid rock ; but in the clefts of these lava streams 
and on the surface where mould has gathered, there is a brilliant 
vegetation, and the quantities of flowering myrtle along the coast, 
particularly near the cemetery, are astonishing. Stone pines, 
Spanish broom, and cacti of various sorts, abound in places which are 
not won over by the vine, the olive, and the fruit-tree; and in the 
deep dells of the vallone forming the base of the central mountain 
and its offshoots are the hot springs of mineral water, coming up from 
the bowels of the earth, to be turned into baths, or into cooking 
water, or adapted to the many purposes for which the inhabitants 
have found them available. In one ravine there is a source in which 
the water is so charged with carbonic acid gas that it is heard making 
a noise like a drum, giving its name to the ravine of ‘ Val de Tamburo. 
In another valley there is a spring which has a peculiar property: if 
a fowl is put into it the feathers come off with the greatest ease, 
and so it is called the ‘Spenna Pollastro, or ‘pluck-fowl.’ In 
another vallone there is a spring which bleaches linen; in another 
there is one which the people declare yielded gold and silver in times 
past. In fact the island is a vast laboratory—a huge medicine-chest. 
But we know now what are the perils which attend those who seek 
health there. 

Although there was not much variety in the aspect of the little 
villages, Forio, Lacco Ameno, Fontana, Serrara, &c., when the day was 
not too hot it was pleasant to make little excursions along the roads, 
narrow and dusty as they were, shaded by trees and vines, and to look 
down from some culminating point on the flat-roofed houses, scattered 
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irregularly on the slopes of the hillside to the very verge of the sea, 
each with its little church and its café, its priest, and its gendarmes ; 
swarming with children generally approaching a primitive condition 
in regard to dress, and to watch the women at work in the fields, or 
the fishermen engaged with their lines close at hand below. I saw 
nothing of the fwmarole, or smoke-holes, from which vapour and smoke 
are said to issue, around Epomeo; nor did I visit the baths whence 
come streams of scalding water and mud. But it was easy when 
one was on the spot, and looked down, from an elevated point, upon 
the island of Procida, the islet of Levara, close at hand, and Ischia 
itself, and then cast his eye across the bay to Vesuvius, to believe 
that those truncated pyramids rising from the sea were in fact but 
the points of the craters of some vast voleano down beneath the bed 
of the ocean. 

I never attempted to get as far as the lake, which is an ancient 
crater now filled with salt water, and serving as a little port of refuge ; 
nor to the town of Ischia by land, content with the picturesque 
view, from the sea, of the castle, and of the ancient houses along the 
beach. 

If one could have been aware of the terrible forces which were at 
work beneath that smiling surface, how delusive would the whole of 
that bright pageant—the charming little villas nestling in their 
gardens, the country houses white as snow, with their green jalousies, 
and the small spires of the chapels piercing the mass of foliage—have 
appeared! It is 581 years since the last great outburst of lava, 
which has left a broad track, called the Arso, to the west of Ischia, 
sent the Syracusans in a fright from the island, which the colonists 
of Eubcea abandoned at an early period in consequence of awful 
earthquakes, with the particulars of which we are not acquainted. 
Until Vesuvius became active in the first century of the Christian 
era, it is held by geologists that Ischia was the great safety-valve or 
escape-pipe for the volcanic agencies at work in the Terra di Lavoro. 
But all the eruptions which devastated the island, and drove out 
two successive colonisations in turn, were apparently stilled for 
ever. 

There will be, no doubt a close investigation into the actual geolo- 
gical condition of the island, because it will be necessary to determine 
whether the Government will permit the reconstruction of the town 
of Casamicciola, which will otherwise be certainly immediately pro- 
ceeded with in spite of the two catastrophes of 1881 and of last 
July, so great is the efficacy of the waters, so urgent the need of the 
people of the island for extraneous means of support, and I will add, 
so great is the beauty of the scene itself and the attractions afforded 
to the sick and weary. In the pursuit of health and of repose people 
will brave great risks of death. Perhaps some research will determine 
how it is that Ischia itself and its proud castle have been exempted 
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from the shocks which have twice brought ruin on a hamlet a few 
miles off. 

Undeterred by any apprehension of the recent outburst of these 
forces which had given such a warning two years ago, people were 
busy building new houses and repairing old, and marrying and 
giving in marriage. Some, indeed, had settled down quietly amidst 
their vineyards to abide for ever—that is, as long as they lived; 
among them a lady, Miss M——, who had a charming villa perched 
high above La Piccola Sentinella, who gathered the English visitors 
to tea and music of an evening before dinner. One of my acquaint- 
ance proposed, as land was to be had at a cheap rate, to buy a little 
plot on which to build a villa which should be a pied-d-terre 
for either or both; and when I asked, ‘What about the earth- 
quakes ?’ he laughed and said, ‘There won’t be one for a thousand 
years |’ 

I was rather struck by the absence of birds; but I was informed 
that quails came in considerable quantities to the island during their 
migration, and it was hinted that a determined sportsman might get 
such a thing as a partridge. There were many blackbirds, indeed, 
and the inevitable sparrow, and an unusual sort of swallow, differing 
somewhat in colour and shape from our own, hawking about the 
cliffs. 

The vegetable wealth, however, of the island seemed extraordinary, 
and the table of the hotel was covered at meal-times with delicious 
fruit, especially figs, as well as with flasks of an excellent golden- 
coloured wine, made from the grapes which grew in our host’s en- 
closure—equal, he proudly maintained, to the finest Capri—and I was 
told of one peculiar plant, called the giglio di Santa Restituta, 
which is found only on the sea-beach at Lacco, close to Casamicciola. 
This plant is supposed to mark the place where the body of the 
martyr of that name was drifted across the sea from Naples, and it 
is found nowhere else in the world. But of this, and of many other 
things which I was told, I cannot answer for certain. 

Morning, noon, and night the air was filled with the monotonous 
notes of conch-shells, sounded by the watchers over the vineyards and 
gardens to scare away thieves and birds.'° 

Day after day our lives quietly glided on, and if ever there was an 
island which the lotus-eaters might select, it was this doomed spot. 
The air was delicious, but, unless to the younger and more intrepid, 
who delighted in climbing the mountain, or making excursions to the 
small towns, as like each other as peas, which lay nestling down by the 
sea-side in the valleys formed by the spurs of Mount Epomeo, there 
was little to break the monotony of going down to the baths and 
coming up from them, and the intervals between early coffee, the 


0 «Et tua, Triton, buccina torta, 
Nocte silente littora complet.’ 
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midday repast, and dinner, till bed-time came, according to one’s 
taste, after an hour or two spent in watching Vesuvius, or listening to 
the music in the salon, or a desultory game of moderate whist. 
Indeed the doctors enjoined repose as one of the concomitants of the 
path, and patients were ordered to lie down and to do nothing what- 
ever for an hour at least after they returned to the hotel from the 
Stabilimento. There were amongst the company several accom- 
plished musicians, especially Mr. Struve, a young gentleman whose 
fate has touched so deeply all who knew him—an admirable 
pianist, whose playing was full of expression and masterly in 
execution." 

As to the general effect of the bathsI could not quite make up 
my mind ; but I certainly thought it depressing. The local influence, 
however, was unmistakably good; and I was emerging rapidly 
from a state of crippledom to one of comparative activity. I 
was exercised, however, about the Gurgitello because there was 
in connection with it some apparatus I could not quite understand. 
There was a steam-engine at work, and I could not quite see the 
necessity for such an adjunct if there was a natural sorgente. And 
then once or twice I heard strange noises down below in the earth, 
or fancied I did, right through the marble; but when I spoke of 
them to the attendant, he smiled and said ‘it was the water in the 
pipes.’ And making a similar remark to one of the gentlemen 
interested in the establishment, he asked me rather tartly if I ‘did not 
hear noises in a bath at home when I turned on the water.’ 

Although there were photographs of the destruction caused by 
the earthquake two years ago, and there were traces of its effects 
on the church walls, and in the masses of ruins of the houses a 
short way above the ‘ Piccola Sentinella,’ I could not get anyone 
to entertain the idea that there was danger of a similar disturbance. 
Certainly if for a restoration to health it was worth while running 
a little risk, there was reason for coming to Ischia; for I saw day 
after day people who had arrived in a state of suffering and de- 
crepitude making progress towards recovery of peace of body at all 
events. 

At five o’clock every morning the steamer went off with the hotel 
commissioners and the early risers to Naples. Another went later in the 
day. And both returned in the evening, generally bringing a contingent 
of visitors to the various hotels—the Manzi, the Pension de Rome, the 
Villa Verde, and all the other ‘ villas, turned during the season into 
boarding-houses and restaurants. The arrivals of the steamers were 
perhaps the incidents of life which exercised the greatest attraction 
for the visitors. There was generally an irregular procession down to 
the Marina, as the smoke rising from over the side of the hill 


" He was at the piano playing Chopin’s Marche Funébre, a favourite piece of his, 
when the earthquake destroyed the hotel. 
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announced the approach from Procida of the ‘ Leone’ or its fellow, 
although nothing more interesting might be expected than the land- 
ing of a few passengers at the little quay, and the overhauling of 
the bundles and baskets and portmanteaus of the fresh arrivals by the 
vigilant officers of the Dazio. This is not the place in which to vent 
the feelings I entertain against that abominable institution—the 
Dazio—which seems the most perfect contrivance for crushing the poor 
and breaking down all internal trade that ever was devised—an octroi 
of the most tyrannous and vicious kind—the plague of Italy from end 
to end. 

I heard of a gentleman who was invited to a pic-nic party outside 
the walls of Rome, and who took with him a litre of wine to contri- 
bute to the repast. The wine was not needed, and so he brought it 
back ; and because he returned by another road, and passed another 
gate, he had to pay duty upon the litre, although he could prove 
that he had taken it out of the city a couple of hours before. At 
Ischia, a small army of these soldiery of the Customs, with sword- 
bayonets and rifles, in full uniform, are at each landing-place to in- 
spect everything that arrives, and to carry off every article liable to 
duty to the Dazio, although it has been carried only from the op- 
posite shore. The cost of such a force must be very great; but I am 
told that one of the reasons for maintaining the Dazio is that it gives 
employment to a certain number of able-bodied men of a military 
character, and prevents their becoming troublesome. To the Daziari 
must be added a force of gendarmerie in cocked hats and long dress- 
coats, armed to the teeth. The population generally are peaceable, 
and not criminal, but they are quarrelsome enough, and the use of 
the stiletto in deciding arguments is not unknown amongst them. 
As far as I could judge, they had but few pleasures and a great deal 
of work ; but certainly they had also fine bursts of idleness when the 
numerous saints’ days and feasts liberated them from any claim of 
duty except idling or dancing the tarantella in the evening. They 
were much given to fireworks, and on St. Peter’s Day, the 29th of 
June, the fishermen celebrated the festival of their patron saint by 
a procession in the streets, and by a great gathering in front of the 
wine-shops. 

Now and then a few of the boatmen came up to the hotel, the 
servants, male and female, turned out in the hall, and the visitors 
assembled to see them dance the tarantella, which I must admit, 
after a while, did not give me so much pleasure as it appeared to 
afford to those who took part in it. Then, of course, we had con- 
jurors and photographers and strolling minstrels. By degrees the 
visitors to the hotel formed themselves into little cliques, not always 
hostile or indifferent—a common point of union between them being 
formed by little Berri, Mrs. Struve’s pet terrier,'? which went inces- 

12 Saved, the only survivor of that party. 
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ellow, santly from one group to the other in search of fun or excitement ; 
land- and by the music every evening which, varying occasionally in its 
ng of merits and attractions in some respects, never failed when Mr. Struve 
yy the was playing, or when the lovely voice of was heard through 
Vent open windows, to fill the salon. 





I began to know the people in Casamicciola. On my way to the 
baths, I exchanged daily civilities with a very intelligent-looking and 



























poor 
ctroi courteous apothecary. He always took off his hat with a‘ Buon giorno, 
1 end Signor.’ I returned his salutation, and occasionally we exchanged 
an observation about the weather, agreeing that it was very hot, as it 
side certainly was. I had my pet beggars, who came in for a copper when 
itri- I happened to possess one, as I had my aversions—harpies whom I 
it it often put myself to immense inconvenience to avoid by sudden 
ther retreats or devious wanderings, to turn their flanks. My vetturino, 
rove Antonio," established such a vested interest in me, that he would not 
At allow anyone to go near me, but appropriated me at once the moment 
yrd- I appeared in sight, whether I wished it or not. On one person, 
in- however, I could make no impression—an old woman who kept the 
> to Sale e Tabacchi establishment on the Marina, where I used to resort 
Op- when I wanted something to smoke; the minghetta tabacchi at 14d. 
am apiece being the highest form, and most expensive, of tobacco enjoy- 
ves ments known to the place. This old lady, somehow or other, appeared 
ary to have formed the idea that I was a coiner, and nothing would induce 
ari her to take any piece of solid money from me, whether five-franc, two- 
$8- franc, or one franc. She must have paper; otherwise she pretended 
le, she had no change and could not give me the tobacco. So occasionally 
of when I happened to have none of the dirty little parallelograms of 
n. the National Bank, which I suppose she thought could not be forged, 
al I had to send in Antonio to buy my cigars. The padre of the little 
le chapel on the hill and I had also got to speaking terms, and I was 
of familiar with the postman. But attempts at conversation with the 
y inhabitants were for the most part baffled by want of a proper medium 
f in which to express our thoughts. The priest, indeed, thought 
y that Latin might be useful; but quotations from Virgil and bits 
e of Horace did not always supply means of conversation adapted to the 


circumstances of the hour. 

There are repeated entries in my diary as to the appearance of 
Vesuvius; but of course I could not maintain my view that it was 
unusually active in face of the opposition of people who knew 
better, and who declared there was ‘nothing unusual.’ On the 26th 
of June :—‘ Vesuvius very active to-day; an unusually dense and 
lofty column of smoke rising from the summit like a plume from a 
staff-officer’s cocked hat.’ On the 28th of June :—‘ Strange noises in 
the air, as if of rolling thunder very high up. I was told it was from 


13 JT cannot ascertain his fate; an excellent fellow. 
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the workmen. For the last three days fifteen or sixteen men armed 
with wooden rammers, like those formerly used by street paviours, 
have been on the top of a house down below us pounding down a con- 
crete of white cement of which the roofs of all the houses here are 
made. They advance in line, thumping with regularity like one man 
and singing in chorus, and when they have crossed along from side to 
side of the roof, they wheel in line and return the same way. To-day 
the work seemed complete, and they marched round the building in 
procession. I do not think it was they who made the noise I heard,’ 

‘ June 30.—The young cavalry officer, Miss Roberton, and the 
charming Florentine lady who speaks English so well, started off on 
horseback and went up to the summit of Mount Epomeo, whence 
they had a lovely view all over the bay and the islands. I was not 
able to join them, as I could not yet manage the saddle; but I went 
out to look through my glass at the top of the hill in order to make 
them out. As I rested it on the wall I felt a strange kind of tremor, 
as if the stones were shaking.’ 

‘ July 3.—I was awake at dawn, and looked out on the sea. It 
was steel-coloured. The mountains in the background seemed 
purple and black. Vesuvius poured out jet-black smoke, the effect 
of the light behind. The fumes from’ the crater, being opaque, 
seemed to me as if a sheet of ebon darkness was suspended in the sky, 
whereas the smoke is really snowy white, and turned so when the sun 
came out uponit. The coast-line was quite clear when the sun rose at 
4.32 from behind the range opposite my window, but it was obscured by 
a huge cloud, which formed, apparently, behind the hill, and floated 
right over Vesuvius. The steely sea, like a mountain lake, on 
the still expanse of which the hulls and sails were reflected, was 
studded with the speronari, which seemed as if carved out of charcoal, 
black as the volcanic smoke. Down below my window the little 
steamer for Naples was just waking up, and a solitary figure walked 
along the pier. A small boat was moving off from the shore—I 
could hear the sound of oars from which broken lines of the water 
scarred the still surface, moving on in widening curves from the 
beach. The tile-makers’ chimneys were busy polluting the morning 
air, and from the Marina a sweep of vine, fig, and olive lands, dotted 
by flat-roofed houses with white lines of green lattices, rose up to 
“ Piccola Sentinella,” higher and higher still, up to the brightest green, 
laden with grapes and fruit, to the foot of the yellow-white rocks 
which form the serrated peaks of Mount Epomeo. It is a very pretty 
picture. Is Typhoeus, who dwells beneath, dead? Or will he ever 
struggle again to get out at the Olympians? The shape of the indent 
of the mountain, in which the houses which form the town cluster or 
spread with terraces, the wavy lines of which are hidden by the trees, 
is that of half a teacup—a semisphere turned outwards.’ 
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The heat at mid-day drove most of us to take refuge in darkened 
rooms and enjoy the universal siesta; but morning and evening were 
heavenly. In a week more the sun became intensely powerful at 
noon. I have an entry in my diary for the 10th of July: ‘7 a.m. 
Thermometer 80° in my room.’ Just at this time the passenger 
poats brought great crowds of visitors, mostly Italians; and their 
influence was felt in a proposal to change the hour of the table @héte, 
so as to have the collazione at two o’clock, and the dinner at half- 
past eight, which to the English faction was distasteful. 

So ‘ delicious,’ to use Bishop Berkeley’s adjective, did I find the 
island, that it was with the greatest regret I found myseif compelled 
to shorten my visit, and that I made up my mind to strike out into 
the world and all its tumults from that quiet happy resting-place. 
For some days before my departure I had to hurry to and fro between 
the island and Naples, so that I did not keep my usual regular 
notes of the trivial events of each day. But when I had at last to 
pack up my portmanteau, I made a solemn league and covenant with 
myself that I would soon return, and indeed I told Madame Dombré 
that it was my intention to visit her again ere I finally turned my 
face towards England. What determined me mainly to leave was 
the fact that I had experienced all the benefit which I thought 
it possible the baths could bestow, and that I was anxious to go 
to Rome while it was yet possible to stir out in the streets, in 
order to visit a friend who was about to leave the Imperial City, 
and to take a look at the new and interesting excavations in the 
Forum. 

What a happy, pleasant company I left! Even those who were most 
troubled by their ailments were gathering up their spirits under the 
influence of the pure air and the effects of the mineral waters. The 
intimacy of the table @héte had developed with my neighbours into 
something like friendship. The day I bade them good-bye I was 
surprised by an ejaculation from a young lady. ‘ How,’ she exclaimed, 
‘I wish I were going with you!’ ‘I should be very much obliged to 
you for the compliment,’ I said, ‘if I thought you did not mean 
that you wished to go to Homburg or Monte Carlo, or some livelier 
spot than this. Why should you desire to leave beautiful Ischia?’ 
‘Because,’ she replied, laughingly, ‘I am afraid of being swallowed 
up in one of those horrible earthquakes.’ 

I see her fair young face as I recall the words; I see through 
the open windows the groups seated in the salon listening to one of 
the loveliest voices ever heard, or to the strains of the music which 
Mr. Struve led with such exquisite taste. I see the German 
artists seated in one of the bowers over their coffee and cigarettes, 
the maimed soldiers pacing the gravelled walk, and all the little 


Tt was her fate; a few days afterwards that fear was realised, 
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coteries gossiping in their easy chairs on the open terrace looking 
out upon the sea. My eye wanders back over that lovely island 
which Bishop Berkeley described to Pope as ‘an epitome of the 
whole earth ;’ and I ask myself, is it possible that in the twinkling 
of an eye, in fifteen seconds, such a scene of human happiness and 
industry, peace and pleasure, should have been swept into a common 
ruin in one of the most awful catastrophes recorded in the recent 
history of the world? 
Witi1amM Howarp RvssELt. 





HAVE WE AN ARMY ? 


Ir we are to judge by the ‘ Jeremiads’ lately published in newspapers 
and reviews on the present condition of the army, the above question 
would require to be auswered in the negative. Yet, although matters 
are not quite so bad as the Pessimists would have us believe, the 
present condition of the army is not altogether satisfactory—the 
causes of which it is one of the objects of this paper to expose. 

A discontented body of officers is weakness for an army, and in 
any country but England would be a danger to the State; and English 
officers are not yet by any means reconciled to the changes which 
have been introduced since 1870, in connection with which a new and 
mischievous industry—that of military grievance-monger—appears to 
have arisen.! The unsettled state of the military mind in England 
dates from the abolition of ‘purchase;’ and whatever may be 
thought of that system in the abstract, it unquestionably provided 
a fair flow of promotion at no cost to the country. By its abolition 
the Government assumed the responsibility of providing an efficient 
substitute in that particular, and the Minister principally concerned 
pledged the Government, so far as assurances could do so, to bring 
in a measure for that purpose. It was on the faith of that pledge 
that the Commander-in-Chief, in a speech in the House of Lords 
on the 12th of July 1870, accepted the abolition of * purchase ’ in the 


following words :— 


The Secretary of State for War has declared, most distinctly, that he intends 
that the flow of promotion shall be maintained at its present rate. That is the 
point at issue. If the retirements are such that the flow of promotion is maintained 
at the same rate without, as with, ‘ purchase, there can be no two opinions but 
that it is the better way to do away with ‘ purchase.’ 


Now, how was the pledge fulfilled? From the time when the 
Bill for the abolition of ‘ purchase’ became law, a stagnation of pro- 
motion set in, and nothing whatever was done for its alleviation by 
the Government that introduced the measure. It was left to the 


1 The following advertisement appears daily in the Worning Post :—‘ Grievances 
in the Army, Navy, and Volunteers, sought by Statistician. Adress H. W., 19 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand 
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Conservatives, after the lapse of five years, to deal with an evil that 
it had then become impossible any longer to neglect. A Royal Com. 
mission reported on the subject of promotion and retirements, and 
in compliance with their recommendations, officers who were still 
found in certain grades after a fixed length of service, were compul- 
sorily retired. And thus many excellent officers who would have 
passed out of those grades if the pledge above referred to had been 
redeemed, were compelled to retire, to the ruin of their professional 
prospects, and, in many cases, of their lives. The unjust operation 
of such a regulation was too glaring, and Mr. Childers, in 1881, was 
obliged to modify it very considerably. 

The army has been too much a battle-ground for party. The 
abolition of ‘ purchase’ was a party cry, and as soon as it had served 
its purpose it was left to take care of itself, and the measure to which 
the Government was pledged as being necessary to its successful 
operation was neglected. 

And as with the abolition of ‘ purchase,’ so it has been also with 
the ‘short service’ organisation. Ushered into life with a great flourish 
of trumpets, at a cost of three millions sterling, it was no sooner 
born than the bantling was left to fight its way through the world 
without any of the anxious nursing every. new system should receive, 
‘On the contrary, the neglect of its conditions on every occasion prior 
to the campaign in Egypt, never allowed it the smallest chances of 
success, and in this matter successive Governments have been equally 
to blame in attempting to carry on war, on one occasion two difficult 
wars at one time, on peace estimates. Many causes for which the 
system was in no way answerable, combined to produce what was 
called the ‘ break-down’ during the Affghan and Zulu wars. But by 
far the most potent cause was the denial by successive Governments 
of the number of men requisite to work it. 

What has been called Lord Cardwell’s scheme was based on § short 
service,’ and although long service is hopelessly defunct, and any 
radical alteration of the present terms of enlistment must probably 
take the form of a yet further departure from the latter system, it 
is still desirable to say a few words in explanation of the causes which 
led to the adoption of ‘ short service.’ Changes in a long-established 
system, even though abstractly good, are to be deprecated unless the 
necessity for them can be demonstrated. And the most cogent argu- 
ment in favour of ‘ short service’ is its overmastering necessity. It 
would simply be impossible to keep up the army by means of long 
service enlistment. That system failed to attract sufficient men so 
far back as the Crimean war, and it was of course powerless to create 
a reserve. Eleven years later General Peel, the then War Minister, 
told the House of Commons it had become a question whether the 
British army was to be allowed to collapse for want of recruits. 
During the last years of its existence long service was powerless to 
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raise the requisite number of men; in its very last year it gave us 
only 12,000 recruits, leaving the army 4,000 men below its proper 
strength ; and it was only when ‘short service’ enabled young men to 
enlist for a few years and then go back to their homes, that the’ army 
began to obtain men enough for its current requirements. Thirteen 
years have passed since the nation declared for ‘short service ;’ the 
different Governments that have been in power during that period 
have refused to reconsider the question; and the agitation against 
it has only tended to unsettle men’s minds without any useful 
result. Lord Cranbrook, the Conservative War Minister who followed 
Lord Cardwell, speaking recently in the House of Lords, bore the fol- 
lowing testimony :—‘ My noble friend behind me has spoken of going 
directly back to long service ; my noble friend may say what he likes 
on that subject, but it is an absolute impossibility to go back, because 
under the long service system we could not get the recruits.’ 

So far as to the necessity of the change referred to. Next as to 
its advantages. The primary advantage of ‘short service’ is the 
formation of a Reserve. Owing to our supposed immunity from 
invasion, the cost of the army will always be kept down to a lower 
figure than is compatible with a proper preparedness for war. The 
number of men of the Indian and colonial garrisons being capable of 
no reduction, the strength of our home battalions is, therefore, 
always kept below the level that would enable them to perform their 
ordinary peace duties with efficiency. For the exigencies of a 
European war, the home battalions would have for the most part to 
be doubled in strength: the only possible method of raising peace 
battalions to war strength, by an infusion of proper fighting ma- 
terial, excluding what is known as ‘volunteering, is to form an 
adequate Reserve for the purpose ; and ‘short service’ supplies the only 
possible process by which a Reserve can be manufactured out of the 
army itself. For those who see no advantage in such a force, this 
argument possesses no value; but if the formation of a Reserve be an 
essential measure of national insurance, that consideration should be 
conclusive in favour of ‘ short service.’ 

If our Reserve be unreliable as a mere paper force, the men of 
which cannot be depended on to turn out when wanted, we are no 
doubt living in a fool’s paradise ; but on the only occasion when the 
force was tested prior to the campaign in Egypt—viz., in 1878—the 
result, so far as regarded the men, was entirely satisfactory. For the 
purposes of the Egyptian War, 11,650 men of the Army Reserve were 
called out. Of these 11,030 responded to the call by reporting 
themselves at their respective depots; and after eliminating the 
medically unfit, 10,580 were made available. Of these 9,700 were 
for infantry and were thus distributed: 2,290 were employed in 
completing with proper fighting material, and without resort to 
‘volunteering,’ the battalions ordered to Egypt, including six bat- 

LL2 
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talions from the Mediterranean ; and these were all ready to embark 
in two weeks from order: 2,200 Reserve men went to Alexandria to 
form intermediate depots; 4,750 remained in reserve at different 
depots in England, for the purpose of either furnishing field-drafts or 
of completing the battalions of a third division if required ; and 
460 were attached to the hospital and transport corps; while behind 
them again were the balance of the Army Reserve (15,000), and the 
whole of the Militia Reserve, in case it should be necessary to call 
them out. 

Contrast this with the arrangements for the Crimean War. The 
army that embarked at Varna consisted of thirty battalions, for the 
most part of very fine material, but six months were required to get 
that army together ; and the expedients resorted to were such as are 
now forbidden by public opinion. After that army took the field 
there were literally no fighting soldiers to fall back upon, and the 
reinforcements that became necessary immediately afterwards con- 
sisted of recruits, in the words of Lord Raglan, ‘so young and un- 
formed that they fell victims to disease and were swept away like flies,’ 

But besides the Reserve, ‘short service’ provides a large body of 
men in the country Letween thirty and forty years of age, not on pay 
or pension, who have been trained to arms, and who on sufficient 
inducement would join the ranks again if the country were in danger 
of invasion. 

Another result of ¢ short service ’ is the power it gives to limit the 
number of women and children, who are a serious hamper on the 
movements of a battalion when ordered to change its station, espe- 
cially for service in the field. Besides a large proportion of married 
sergeants, seven per cent. of the other non-commissioned officers and 
men were allowed to be married. A large proportion married 
without leave, and formed always a great embarrassment for any 
commanding officer when ordered to move. But the cost to the 
country of the women married with leave, in respect of barracks and 
rations during peace, and of transport and subsistence when their 
husbands were in the field, was very large. When several regiments 
were suddenly ordered to the Transvaal from different stations abroad, 
great misery was suffered by the married families, and much addi- 
tional labour in providing for them was thrown on the military staff. 
As an instance, the 97th Regiment landed at Gibraltar from Halifax, 
on December 13, 1880, with forty-nine women and sixty-seven children. 
Fourteen days later, the regiment was again embarked for Natal, 
where they landed on February 4, 1881; but the women remained on 
board ship till the 16th, when they were sent to Simon’s Bay, where 
they landed and remained twelve days; they were then conveyed to 
Cape Town, there embarked on the steam-ship *‘ Queen’ on March 2, 
and landed in England on the 29th! Those women who had homes 
were sent to trem, the remainder were attached to a regiment at 
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Shorncliffe! Under the old system, while 16 per cent. of the men 
were married, with or without ieave, 84 percent. remained in a state 
of forced celibacy up to forty years of age—a state of affairs objec- 
tionable both with regard to morality and general policy. Since the 
introduction of ‘short service, the number marrying without leave 
has greatly diminished ; and as formerly a soldier did not obtain 
leave to marry till he had served seven years, the application of that 
rule will now limit the number of women attached to a regiment to 
sergeants’ wives and a few others, the wives of men permitted to pro- 
long their engagement—a limitation from which will result a large 
yearly saving as well as increased mobility. 

Although not to be claimed as a result of ‘ short service,’ it is grati- 
fying to learn that a remarkable improvement has taken place in the 
education of the soldier since its introduction. It is shown in the 
‘General Annual Return of the Army’ for 1880, page 67, that the 
number of men who could neither read nor write diminished from 
69 per thousand in 1872 to 40 per thousand in 1880; the number 
who could read but could not write, diminished from 64 per thousand 
in 1872, to 34 per thousand in 1880; the number of men who could 
do something more than read and write, gradually increased from 137 
per thousand in 1872 to 677 per thousand in 1881. And the 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, in his Report for 1881, stated that 
of the recruits enlisted during that year, 766 per thousand could 
both read and write. 

Above are some of the advantages of ‘short service;’ but 
even without any of those advantages to recommend it, the system 
would have been imposed on the country by the force of circum- 
stances; and ‘ short service’ being once accepted, the organisation of 
our infantry into corps of two or more battalions grew out of it as an 
inevitable consequence. That organisation was devised in order to 
meet the heavy drains occasioned by passing the soldier into civil 
life at the end of six years. The old depot system would have been 
inadequate to supply the casualties at home and abroad without 
increasing the depots by at least 20,000 men, at the cost of 800,000/. 
a year to the country. And the alternative was therefore adopted of 
making each battalion at home practically a depot for some battalion 
abroad. This is the part of the system that is naturally obnoxious 
to commanding officers, who desire to see their battalions smart 
and efficient. And it must be allowed that they have reason for 
disliking a system under which the home-battalions are reduced 
to the condition now justly complained of—a condition, however, that 
is by no means a necessary outcome of the double-battalion organisa- 
tion, but is due to exceptional causes that might easily have been 
avoided. It is no doubt true that a system which obliges a battalion 
at home to furnish out of its establishment all the drafts required by 
a battalion abroad, in addition to the other serious drains to which it 
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is subjected on its own account, is vicious in principle, and only to 
be defended on the score of economy. 

In his evidence before Lord Airey’s Committee, the Duke of 
Cambridge, being asked (Question 3398) whether the power of 
always having recourse to the Reserve would render it unnecessary 
to take men from battalions at home to complete those abroad, 
replied :— 

No, certainly not; you could never do without two battalions ; it 1s perfectly 
impossible ; if you have ‘short service’ you must have a battalion at home to feed 
the battalion abroad ; it is utterly impossible to do it in any other way, unless you 


were so enormously to increase the army that no Government would stand it, 
Unless you added 50,000 men, I do not think you could do it through depots alone, 


Such is the explanation of the adoption of the linked-battalion 
organisation, which his Royal Highness stated before the same Com- 
mittee (Answer 3401) to have been proposed by himself in order to 
avoid the ‘ greater evil’ of converting certain regiments into second 
battalions of other regiments. In an entirely new system such as 
that under remark, it was inevitable that there should be consider- 
able friction of its new machinery, requiring constant watchfulness 
and care to avoid increasing its inherent disadvantages. But this 
care has been entirely wanting. The system was based on the con- 
dition that a certain minimum number of rank and file should be 
maintained in the infantry at home, as indispensable both for the 
manufacture of an adequate Reserve and to enable the home-battalions 
to meet the many demands to be made upon them during peace 
without their absolute destruction as military bodies. But the 
requisite number of men were voted for one year only; in the very 
next year 7,000 men were struck off from the home army, and to this 
cause were chiefly attributable the shifts to which the Government of 
the day was driven to complete a few battalions for Zulu warfare, 
and the deplorable condition to which the battalions left at home 
were consequently reduced. To this cause also is attributable the 
disappointment of expectations held out as to the growth of the 
Reserve for which the War Office actuaries were unjustly blamed. The 
Government that introduced the ‘ short service’ organisation, recom- 
mended it to Parliament on the ground that after the lapse of a cer- 
tain number of years, the Reserve would have attained a certain large 
development ; yet in the year following, by reducing the number of men, 
they rendered it impossible to fulfil the expectations they had raised. 


A steam-engine may be admirably contrived, but if denied a sufficiency of steam 
it must work feebly. Our military organisation represents such an engine, and 
where it has failed to produce the hoped-for results it has always been chiefly 
owing to a deficiency of steam, in other words, to an insufficiency of rank and file. 
Parliament has the power and the right to refuse any increase, but it should be 
with the full knowledge that the system of ‘short service,’ established by the will 
of the nation, can neither yield an adequate Reserve, nor respond efficiently to the 
demands of even a small war, without a larger number of men than are now voted. 
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Without more men the Reserve cannot attain its due development ; without more 
men the home-battalions must continue to suffer from demands beyond their 
strength ; and without more mer one system on paper is practically almost as good 
as another, for any system must break down under a severe strain in the future as 
in the past, unless that remedy be applied. What is the cause, for instance, of the 
weak state of the home-battalions at the present moment, which supply an easy 
theme for ridicule to the opponents of ‘short service’? The first condition of our 
organisation is, that as the casualties of the force abroad must be supplied by the 
force at home, the latter should always balance the former, either in the number 
of battalions or in the number of rank and file ; yet there are at this moment sixty- 
six battalions at home, called on to supply the casualties of seventy-five battalions 
abroad, without any compensating addition of rank and file to the numbers of the. 
former. If one soldier is required to do the work of two, as is often the case in 
England now, and as has generally been the case in Ireland during the last two 
years, it can hardly be surprising if he should break down, and be not altogether 


contented with his position.” 


The difficulties in applying the German system of ‘short service’ 
and Reserves to England, where the conditions are so dissimilar, are 
not perhaps sufficiently appreciated. German battalions are all and 
always of the same strength during peace; owing to their complete 
localisation, they are always stationed within their territorial districts; 
their men are raised by conscription, all at twenty years old, and 
serve in the ranks fora fixed period of three years. The discharge of 
men into the Reserve is the only drain to which the battalions are 
Their Reserve men reside close at hand, and can be re- 
called to the colours in a few hours. The transport and material for 
the mobilised force of each district are always at hand. And if war 
arrives, all that is needed to breathe the breath of life into the 
machine, is a telegram to the Generals of the districts to ‘ mobilise,’ 
and the process is accomplished with mathematical precision. 

If this simple method be contrasted with that of our army, what 
do we find? The half of our infantry are always abroad, and some- 
times an indefinite number of battalions in addition. The home- 
battalions, during peace, are divided into a number of different classes, 
with establishments varying from 400 to 950, the number of the 
classes and the establishments being changed almost yearly; the 
battalions are rarely, and only by accident, stationed in their terri- 
torial districts; their men are raised by the uncertain method of 
voluntary enlistment, at ages ranging from eighteen to twenty-five, 
and serve in the ranks for periods varying from three years to seven. 
They suffer depletion every year by passing men into the Reserve, by 
furnishing drafts for abroad, by purchased discharges and desertions, 
and until recently many of them have had to supply large numbers 
of volunteers for other battalions ; their Reserve men are scattered all 
over the country, and to recall them to the colours is a work of days. 
When war occurs, every detail of mobilisation must be ordered by the 
Adjutant-General, who is overwhelmed with the labour and responsi- 


subjected. 


2 Letter in Morning Post. 
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bility of devising expedients to meet the numerous cases that pre- 
sent themselves. The whole of the transport has to be created, and 
all the military stores are centralised in one large magazine, causing 
a delay that would prove most disastrous if a serious war were on 
hand. Instead, therefore, of being a matter of surprise that there 
have been shortcomings in the administration of such a system, it 
is wonderful that these have not been worse and more numerous, 

Lord Wolseley could doubtless confirm the truth of the above 
remarks, from his experience when preparing for the expedition to 
Egypt. The Times, in referring to that emergency, wrote: ‘ When 
war threatens, what do we find? The War Office wild with hurry 
and pressure, so as to drive the commander of the expedition into a 
fever, and Woolwich manufacturing for bare life, and sending away 
arms and stores which ought not to have been at Woolwich at all 
after they were once made.’ 

The great difficulty of the military organiser in England is the 
liability to the change of establishments from year to year, which is 
due to government by a popular assembly, and which more than any 
other cause disconcerts the working of any system. Supposing a 
battalion numbering 450 on April 1 in any year to be ordered to 
increase to 600, the additional 150 men will of course be recruits, 
raised, perhaps, within three months; but besides these will be the 
recruits raised to fill the current casualties due to the establishment 
as it stood on April 1, the result being that at least half of the 
battalion will consist of recruits under six months’ service, and an 
immediate outcry that the short-service organisation has broken 
down. The history of the past fourteen years is a history of numbers 
reduced in one year, when matters abroad seemed peaceful, to be in- 
ereased in the next under the influence of panic. Unfortunately the 
simplest expedient for reducing the general estimates of the year is 
to reduce the number of rank and file of the army; and it is to be 
feared that no government will resist the temptation offered by that 
easy method, whenever the political horizon is clear and the cry for 
economy is loud. And thus the army is destined to move round ina 
vicious circle ; and the general public, taking account only of results, 
without probing the causes, are led to conclude that our system is 
rotten, when it is really its administration that is to blame. 

To point the moral, the establishments fixed for the home-bat- 
talions in each year since the present organisation was introduced, 


are here given :— 
Total 


1872-73 18 at 820; 18at 700; 35at5200 . . . . . ~~ . 465,560 
1873-74 3 at 820; 1 at 750; 6 at 700; 60 at 520  ?.  ., ee 
1874-75 2 at 820; 13at600; 55at520 . . . . . ~ . 88,040 
1875-76 4at 820; 11at600;55at520 . . . . . ~~ . 38,480 
ee Sh eee 
1877-78 18at820;51at520 . .. . . . . « . 41,280 
1878-79 18at740;46at5200 . . . . . «. « ~ « 87,240 
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Total 


1879-80 6 at 800; 6 at 720; 6 at 640; 6 at 560; 39 at 480. , . 85,040 
1880-81 6 at 800; 6 at 720; 6 at 640; 6 at 560; 43 at 480. : . 86,960 
1881-82 12 at 950; 4 at 850; 4 at 650; 8 at 500; 43 at 480. , 42,040 
1882-83 12 at 950; 4 at 850; 4 at 750; 4 at 640; 4 at 550; 7 at 500; 

37 at 450 . ‘ ; ; ; ‘ : ; ; . 42,750 


It remains to notice some of the current statements respecting 
the lamentable condition of the army, to which reference has been 
made in the opening paragraph of this paper. 

We are told that the army is so thoroughly unpopular that time- 
expired men cannot be induced to prolong their service either in 
England or in India, even though a 10/. bounty is offered in the 
latter case, and that the same cause prevents recruits from enlisting 
in sufficient numbers. 

With respect to the backwardness of the men to prolong their 
services, although a certain amount of discontent may be expected to 
exist among soldiers who are systematically overworked, as those of 
our weak home-battalions have recently been, without question ; it 
is not altogether fair to attribute the unwillingness to prolong their 
service entirely to the unpopularity of the army. It is at least as 
likely to be owing to the fact that young men, as a rule, will not on 
any terms give more than a few of the earlier years of their lives to 
military service. In this matter the soldiers in India, where service 
is, and always has been, popular, are in the same story with those 
serving at home. In the old days, when the soldier was bound to 
military service for twenty-one years, any number of men could be 
got to remain in India when their own regiments were ordered home 
by the inducement of 1/.a head, because they preferred Indian to 
home service. And now, although they still prefer Indian to home 
service, the fact that they reject the inducement of 10l., if it be a 
fact,? would seem to prove that the soldier, both at the beginning and 
end of his engagement, has made up his mind not to spend more than 
a few years in the army. So far respecting the contention that it is 
the unpopularity of the army that prevents the soidier from extending 
his service with the colours. 

Next, as to the statement that it is the unpopularity of the army 
that prevents recruits from enlisting. If the numbers enlisted in 
any year are to be taken as an indication, the army must be twice as 
popular now as when long service offered the inducement of pension. 
For whereas, under the old system, the army could not be kept 
nearly up to its establishment when only 15,000 recruits were 
required annually, during 1882, the worst recruiting year since ‘ short 
service’ was adopted, 23,802 were enlisted; and during the first six 
months of the present year the number enlisted has been 15,000, or 
at the rate of 30,000 for the year. And up to the present time the 





* There is no proof of this alleged fact, the returns from India not having been 
yet received. 
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numbers have exceeded those enlisted up to same date last year by 
5,000 men. Last year the numbers enlisted fell considerably below 
our requirements. Those requirements were, however, exceptionally 
inereased by the following circumstances. In April, 1869, because 
the political horizon was then clear, the Government of -the day 
reduced the infantry by about 14,000 men. In the August of the 
very next year, in the panic occasioned by the Franco-German War, 
the same Government ordered the army to be increased by 20,000 
men, of whom about 16,000 were to be infantry. A large pro- 
portion of that number of recruits were accordingly enlisted in 1870, 
with all the disadvantages attendant on panic haste; the remainder 
were not enlisted till 1871. All these men, being twelve-years’ men, 
came up for discharge in 1882 and 1883, and thus in 1882 a short 
supply coincided with an increased demand. It is desirable to 
establish clearly the causes of that diminished supply. 

The first in importance, if not the only cause, was undoubtedly 
the limitation of the minimum age at which a recruit could be 
accepted to 19, it having been previously 18. Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee recommended that change, which came first into operation in 
July 1881. From that recommendation I was the only dissentient 
member, because I feared that the change would unfavourably affect 
recruiting. That it has done so is proved by the fact that although 
43,714 men offered themselves for medical examination in 1882, only 
23,555 were passed into the Service. Thus 20,159 were rejected, of 
whom 11,271 were rejected. before attestation ; and according to the 
Report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting, ‘large numbers of 
men, between 18 and 19 years of age, have been rejected by recruiters 
as under age, without being medically examined.’ And these, in 
addition to the men who were rejected on medical examination as not 
possessing the physical attributes due to 19. It is, no doubt, desirable 
to obtain recruits of 19 if we can, provided they have been previously 
properly nourished ; but so far as my experience goes, a badly fed youth 
enlisting at 18 makes a better man at 20 than a youth of the same class 
enlisted at 19. Asa rule our recruits have hitherto come from one 
class of the population, and it is found that many men who have 
enlisted at 20, break down under work sooner than many who had 
enlisted younger. If our army were properly administered, our home- 
battalions would be maintained at the strength which, in view of the 
many demands upon them, is indispensable to their efficiency ; and 
in that case many commanding officers would prefer taking their 
recruits at 18, provided they were really of that age, and not 15 or 
16 as was too often the case formerly. Since June 1880, the 
responsibility for the final approval of recruits has been thrown on 
the medical officers, and after the many injunctions that have been 
issued the medical examination ought to be now so strict as to 
prevent fraudulent statements as to age being accepted. The reports 
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of the general officers commanding, and of officers commanding corps, 
are, according to the Inspector-General of Recruiting, on the whole, 
very favourable. Returns have been rendered of such ‘ men as, in 
the opinion of the commanding officers, should not have been 
enlisted ; the total number of men objected to amounted to 292 ’— 
out of 23,802. Some of these 292 supply, perhaps, the material for 
the good stories told respecting boys being enlisted for 19 and being 
only 15, but it is not likely that such cases have been numerous. Be 
that as it may, it appears that recruits of 19 are not to be had in 
sufficient numbers, and the question now arises, What is to be done? 
The Secretary of State has already applied the remedy by reverting 
practically to the limit of 18, and the result is apparent in the 
increasing number of recruits weekly attested. The danger is that 
for the purpose of filling our depleted ranks, there may be a tendency 
to relax the strictness of the medical examination. The recruits 
are now more than sufficient numerically, if only the same rate be 
maintained, to satisfy all the usual requirements of the year. But 
other causes over and above the short recruiting of last year have 
been at work to swell the normal requirements of 1883. Mention 
has already been made of the number of twelve-years’ men enlisted in 
1871 who are now taking their discharge. In addition to these, 
6,000 six-years’ men, enlisted during the Turco-Russian war in 1877, 
are now being passed into the Reserve; and we are called on, more- 
over, to provide for an increase of 2,460 men to the army-establish- 
ment for the present year. It is with a view to meet the exceptional 
demands created by the above three causes, all to be traced to malad- 
ministration, that efforts are now making to induce soldiers to prolong 
their service, with that indifferent success that might have been 
expected from the history of the past ten years, during which it has 
always been difficult to induce men to remain with the colours after 
the end of their engagement. 

In his able and thoughtful article in this Review for August, 
Captain Hozier attributes the scarcity of recruits to the discouraging 
effect produced by the ‘ numbers of men wandering about the country 
as tramps who were only too willing to remain in the army, but have 
been dismissed after five or six years’ service and are now unable 
to obtain the means of livelihood.’ With respect to this statement, 
although unable to speak with knowledge, I imagine that the num- 
bers of Army Reserve men wandering as ‘tramps’ have been greatly 
exaggerated. However that may be, the number of recruits now 
enlisting weekly proves that no discouraging effect has been produced 
on recruiting by the supposed cause ; and as to the assumption that 
soldiers are driven away from the colours after six years’ service, the 
fact is it has been impossible, as a rule, to induce them to remain ; 
and I am able to state that in the command which I have lately re- 
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linquished hardly any men could be found when invited to extend 
their service with the colours for even one year. 

The ranks of the army must be filled, but it would be a grievous 
mistake to radically alter our terms of enlistment on the occurrence 
of every check to recruiting; and if any such change should be 
found necessary, it certainly would not be in the form of a rapproche- 
ment to long service. Any increase of service with the colours com- 
mends itself to a system of voluntary enlistment, because the number 
of recruits required to work any organisation founded on voluntary 
enlistment is reduced in proportion to the extension of the colour 
service. On the other hand, any such increase retards in the same 
proportion the development of the Reserve, and we should therefore 
steer a middle course between those two considerations. 

A remedy that is advocated by writers whose experience and 
position lend to their proposals the weight of authority, is to enlist 
men as a rule for three years with the colours and for nine with the 
Reserve. It would be difficult to reconcile such a system with the 
service of half of our infantry abroad ; for before a soldier could be 
sent to India or the colonies, he would have to extend his engagement 
with the colours from three years to at least nine; that is to say, 
before a battalion could make up a draft for India, the Secretary of 
State must approach the men, hat in hand, to solicit their acceptance 
of whatever inducement it might be thought proper to offer. The 
inducement might take the form of a ‘ bounty,’ in which case the 
soldiers would soon understand that they were masters of the situa- 
tion, and that the Government must come to their terms. Or the 
inducement might consist of increased pay for all soldiers serving 
abroad, such increase at the rate of 6d. a head representing an addi- 
tion of 750,000/. to the yearly estimates. However probable it may 
appear that the men required for our foreign reliefs could be got by 
such means, the success of such a plan would depend entirely on con- 
tingencies, and would be very far removed indeed from the self- 
acting certainty that ought to characterise the working of the military 
machine. And if they are not to be got by such means, what then? 
At the risk of being tedious it must be repeated that our one crying 
want is an increase of men in the home-battalions; and if we are to 
have an efficient army that remedy must be applied in any case. The 
proposal to enlist for three years with the colours is no doubt motived 
by the apprehension that recruits cannot be obtained in sufficient 
numbers to bind themselves for so long a period as seven years. 
Where, it may be asked, is the proof of such scarcity? Even during 
harvest time we are enlisting at the rate of nearly seven hundred per 
week. In every year since short service was introduced, excepting 
1882, the recruiting agencies have not only kept the army up to its 
establishment, but on several occasions have raised so many men in 
excess that to restore the balance it was necessary to pass men into 
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the Reserve before their time. The actuaries estimated that the 
number of recruits required to keep up the army would be under 
28,000 annually for the next nineteen years; that was before the ex- 
tension of the colour service to seven years at home and to eight 
abroad, which, after 1887, will proportionately reduce the number of 
recruits required annually. We have already enlisted in the present 
year 5,000 more than at the corresponding date last year, and at a 
rate exceeding 30,000 for the whole year. In the name of all that is 
reasonable let our recruiting system be proved inadequate, and let 
our organisation be fairly tried, as it has never yet been, before 
changing them again, and making ourselves a spectacle for the mili- 
tary nations of Europe by a floundering that may only plunge us 
deeper into the mire. 

Another proposed remedy for the scarcity of recruits is to increase 
the pay all round; but when it is considered that the addition of six- 
pence to the pay of the soldier, in whatever shape that increase might 
be given, would add a million and a half to the yearly estimates, the 
proposal would seem to be outside the sphere of practical politics. 
Neither does it appear that such inducement is required to obtain an 
ample supply of recruits, provided we are prepared to take them at 
18, and to raise the home-battalions to such a strength as would give 
time to the lad to grow into a man of 20 before sending him abroad. 
Just as it is calculated by the theory of averages that a certain num- 
ber of births, deaths, marriages, and accidents will assuredly happen 
within the compass of each year, so it may be calculated that the 
floating population of youths will give a certain number of recruits 
for the army. And the lesson to be learnt from the recent pinching 
of the shoe is to accept recruits of 18, if otherwise suitable, and to 
make up our minds not to overwork them afterwards, either as re- 
cruits or as duty soldiers. But those who see ruin for the army if we 
accept any age below 19, may derive comfort from the fact that 
although they were then taken at 18, no less than 69 per cent. of the 
recruits of 1880 were 19 years old and over on enlistment.‘ 

The statement that desertion is on the increase does not seem to 
be borne out by facts, the net loss from that cause having been, 
according to the ‘ General Annual Returns of the Army’ for those 
years, 1°81 of the average strength in 1880, and 1:4 per cent. in 
1882. 

There can be no doubt that the condition of the soldier while 
serving has been greatly improved within the last thirty years, but 
it is necessary that any reasonable grounds of discontent remaining 
should be sought out and removed. As already remarked, the most 
obvious cause of discontent existing among the soldiers serving at 
home is that there are not a sufficient number of duty-men to do the 










































4 See General Annual Return of the Army for 1880, p. 15. 
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work required of them, owing to the low strength of a large propor. 
tion of the home-battalions. It has happened quite recently that 
battalions of low strength have -been called on to supply 300 men 
for India within the year ; and considering that such battalions suffer 
further depletion from losses by death, by desertion, by purchased 
discharges, and by men passing to the Reserve, it must be evident 
that they cannot possibly remain efficient even for peace-duties, and 
that if required for war they would have to be composed of Reserve 
men in too large proportion. 

In a recent speech in the House of Lords the Duke of Cambridge 
is reported to have said that if we could get some men to come for 
long and some for ‘short service,’ we should have the best vrganisation 
possible. The attempts now making to induce soldiers to prolong 
their service with the colours will, if successful, accomplish to some 
extent the obiect his Royal Highness desires. It is true that in pro- 
portion to the success of these attempts the Reserve would suffer, but 
the necessities of our first line cannot be disregarded, and if the 
Reserve should be retarded there is a remedy at hand in the increase 
of the Militia Reserve, as recommended by the Duke of Cambridge 
in his evidence before Lord Airey’s Committee. On being asked 
(Question 3,395) whether, taking into consideration the retarding of 
the Reserve, he would lengthen the service with the colours, his Royal 
Highness replied :— 


I would; but I would meet that by having more Reserve men in the Militia. 
If you increased the Militia Reserve—which I believe to be as good a force as any, 
if they were properly drilled—to the same extent that you would lose by the 
number of men diminished in the Reserve, I believe that would meet the case. 


The Militia Reserve now numbers 26,980, and hitherto the men 
have been well reported on both in respect of conduct and phy- 
sique. 

There seems to be a general consensus of opinion among com- 
manding officers, an opinion which I share from personal experience, 
that discipline has to some extent suffered from the arbitrary and 
capricious action of the too young non-commissioned officers, the off- 
spring of short service. If it is desired to retain a good sergeant with 
the colours at the end of his six years’ engagement, we must offer 
him inducements which will compete with the attractions of civil life 
by giving him an assured career in the army. Lord Airey’s com- 
mittee recommended that non-commissioned officers, after passing a 
satisfactory probation of one year,— 


should acquire an absolute right to serve on for pension, with the option of quitting 
the service on the expiration of the period for which they were originally engaged. 
By these means a man would have a career assured to him for life, with a door 
open by which, if he felt himself not quite equal to the duties of his position, he 
could leave the service without disgrace or loss of character. Unfortunately this 
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recommendation was not accepted; a non-commissioned officer may extend his 
gervices to twelve years, but then a special veto is reserved by the Secretary of 


State.° 


And the summary discharge, without pension, of a sergeant who has 
been permitted to serve on beyond twelve years for pension, if reduced 
to the ranks by sentence of court-martial, is a measure of impolitic 
severity certain to defeat itself, since many commanding officers would 
prefer to condone even a serious offence in a sergeant rather than 
turn him destitute into the world after, perhaps, fifteen or sixteen 
years of otherwise good service. 

The foregoing remarks are designed to commend for consideration 
the following remedial measures :— 

Firstly and principally, to increase the strength of the weaker 
home-battalions to the extent required to make them efficient both 
as duty-battalions and as feeders for their twin battalions abroad. In 
order to fulfil the purposes of the present organisation, no battalion 
at home should be under 700 rank and file in ordinary times. Such 
astrength would enable us to accept recruits of 18 without detri- 
ment ; would remove what is stated to be a fruitful cause of dis- 
content arising from the duty-soldiers being overworked ; and would 
enable the home-battalions to furnish the yearly drafts for India with 
comparative ease. But supposing the House of Commons to vote 
the number of men that would be necessary to fulfil the above object, 
owing to past maladministration, the effect could only be prospec- 
tive, since it would require eighteen months, even at the present rate 
of recruiting (about 700 per week), to complete the present establish- 
ment, and to raise the additional number of men supposed. And this 
shows the danger of experiments in recruiting. If the age had 
not been changed from 18 to 19, there could probably have been 
a supply sufficient for all our requirements. But, in any case, the 
only measure that can give efficiency to the present or any other 
system, and that only by slow degrees, is an addition of rank and file 
to the infantry serving at home; and what is not less essential, the 
maintenance of the different battalions at the same strength from 
year to year. 

Secondly—In view of the immediate necessities of our first line, 
it might be desirable to invite men who have quitted the colours 
during the last three years to return to the ranks. There need be no 
apprehension of the Reserve being seriously diminished by the num- 
bers who would accept the invitation. 

Thirdly—Let the diminution of the Army Reserve that might 
result from the foregoing measure, and from the extension of service 
of men now serving in the ranks, be compensated by increasing the 
Militia Reserve. 


§ Sir Lintorn Simmons, Nineteenth Century for July. 
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Fourthly—Let the recommendation of Lord Airey’s Committee, 
with respect to giving sergeants the absolute right to serve on for 
pensions, be adopted. 

One word in conclusion, to those who appear to think that no 
views differing from their own can be honestly held, and who impute, 
therefore, unworthy motives to their opponents. Such gentlemen 
may depend upon it that no cause was ever yet promoted by such 
means, and that they who resort to them only give thereby a certain 
proof of argumentative weakness. 


P, L. MacDovaazz. 
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NEQUALITY IN PUNISHMENT. 


From time to time letters appear in the newspapers inveighing, often 
in no measured terms, against the inequality of the sentences pro- 
nounced by judges or magistrates on particular offenders, and simi- 
lar complaints are frequent topics of discussion in public places and ~ 
in social circles. I have no intention of investigating the justice or 
injustice of these complaints ; but what I wish to notice is—first, the 
testimony which they give to a widespread sense of the existence in 
thought of such a thing as equality in punishment ; and, secondly, 
the want of anything like a definite conception of what it is, in what it 
consists, or how it is to be discovered. 

People, for instance, will glibly complain of the inequality of two 
sentences ; say One on a woman for embezzling her master’s money, 
and one on a man for beating his wife. What is the desired equality 
between the punishments for these two offences? What is their 
equation ? When are the punishments equal? If the same punish- 
ment were inflicted for all offences, as by Draco, punishments would 
be equal. But that is not the sort of equality which is suggested 
when inequality of punishments is complained of. What is really 
complained of is the want of proportion between two punishments 
and two offences. So that we are driven to a new inquiry, viz. What 
is this true proportion? When can you affirm that punishment A is 
to punishment B as offence A is to offence B? If a woman ought 
to receive six months’ imprisonment for embezzling her master’s 
money, how many months’ imprisonment ought a man to undergo for 
beating his wife? That is a rule-of-three sum which I have never 
been able to answer, and which I know of no direct and simple 
method of answering. 

Many people would say, without further inquiry into the particu- 
lars of the two cases, that the man ought to receive the heavier 
punishment, and, if you ask why, you would get various answers. 
Some would think, but, perhaps, not say, because he was a man—an 
answer not absolutely conclusive to my male mind. More would 
say, and with more plausibility, because the person is more sacred 
than property, and therefore all offences against the person ought to 
be punished more severely than offences against property. But is 

VoL. XIV.—No. 79. MM 
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this conclusion certain? Is it clear that the offence of treading on 
my toes or kicking my shins should be punished more severely than 
the offence of a servant who, bound to me by ties of long years of 
kindness, should by a skilful fraud and conspiracy rob me of my all, 
and reduce me and my family to beggary? Perhaps on this the 
answer would be amended, and we should be told that offences 
against the person deserved severer punishment than corresponding 
offences against the purse—an answer which would raise the difficult 
question of what offences do so correspond. 

Some people would reply, as to the supposed crimes of the man 
and the woman, that you must consider the circumstances of each case 
separately, and must, after such consideration, award a fair punishment 
to each offence. This suggestion has a great deal of good sense in it; 
but it is scarcely an answer at all to the question, for it abandons the 
notion of any relative proportion between two punishments, and it treats 
each punishment as separate and depending on separate considera- 
tions. It denies equality between two punishments ; it affirms the 
relation between them to be, so to speak, purely accidental and 
casual, and it only seeks to find the relation between a given offence 
and its own proper punishment. 

Let us try this course and see what light this suggestion will 
throw on our inquiry. But, before we ask what are the circum- 
stances of each particular case, we must inquire what principles we 
are to apply to the facts ; for, until we know what principles are to be 
applied, we shall hardly know what circumstances to consider or 
inquire after. 

On what ground, then, do we punish people at all when they do 
wrong? This is the primary question in the theory of punishment, 
and the one, therefore, to which all our attention should be drawn. 
Many people will say,—for their reformation, and that the reformation 
of the offender is the sole principle upon which we ought to proceed. 
This is a very attractive suggestion; it robs punishment of its last 
tinge of vindictiveness, and makes the judge seem as if he were only 
occupied with doing good to other people. But its results would be 
remarkable. Suppose the jury have found a man guilty of burglary 
with an attempt to murder, and the judge, having before him the 
long list of the prisoner’s previous crimes, comes to the conclusion that 
the man is past reform, and says to him: ‘Prisoner at the bar, 
you are an incorrigible villain ; this is the fourth burglary of which 
you have been convicted, and the second attempt at murder. It is 
plain that there is no hope of your reform, and I, therefore, discharge 
you.’ Suppose, I say, a judge were to pronounce such a sentence, I 
am not sure that it would meet with universal approval. Reform, 
then, may be an element in the mensuration of punishment, but itt 
is not and cannot be the sole sufficient guide, or the sole ground and 
reason of its infliction. 
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To the question under discussion some will reply that punish- 
ment should be commensurate with the injury inflicted on the suf- 
ferer. But this principle is open to difficulty, for, if it is alone to 
govern, the consequences would be curious; an attempt to murder 
which caused no injury to the intended victim would receive no 
punishment at all, and a trifling act of negligence which unexpectedly 
resulted in a man’s death would be punished more severely than a 
deliberate and brutal attempt on a man’s person which miscarried 
and did no harm. The results of the particular crime seem im- 
material, or nearly so, to the measure of punishment; but the expec- 
tation of results in the mind of the culprit may still be a matter of 

t moment, for the man who designs serious evil results is more 
wicked than he who designs slight evil results. 

But, if the injury inflicted on the primary sufferer be not an ade- 
quate measure of punishment, it may be that the injury inflicted on 
seiety may prove a more satisfactory one. ‘There ought,’ so 
Beccaria has said, ‘to be a fair proportion between crimes and 
punishments.’' ‘Crimes,’ he further says, ‘are only to be measured 
bythe injury done to society. They err, therefore, who imagine 
that a crime is greater or less according to the intention of the 
person by whom it is committed.’* So that, according to this autho- 
tity (and Beccaria’s name has been a great one in the history of 
criminal jurisprudence), we should only consider which of the two 
qimes would do the greater injury to society, and neglect entirely 
the consideration of motive and intent, all regard for the veniality 
othe malignity of the crime, all reference to its moral character. 
This conclusion seems to me at variance with ‘the indelible senti- 
ment of man’ to which Beccaria himself appeals as the only sure 
foundation of moral policy.* 

With regard to the effects of a crime on society, surely we ought 
rather to regard the expectation of such results in the mind of the 
criminal than the results themselves. Let us suppose that a crime 
was designed which would have shocked the sensibilities of the whole 
nation, and have spread alarm far and wide, and given rise to a well- 
founded fear of other crimes of the like sort; that this scheme had 
miscarried, and was never discovered till years after, when a change 
of knowledge and circumstances rendered the example innocuous, and 
the fear of its repetition small, how should we punish such an 
attempt? Should we measure the punishment to be awarded by the 
expectation of great evils which the culprit ought to have entertained, 
or by the small evil which his crime actually produced? It seems to 
me that the former would be the true measure ; and, if so, we are really 
considering not the results of the crime but the internal condition of 
mind of the offender. We regard the crime as it existed in calcula- 


1 Essay on Crimes, chap. vi. 
2 Ibid. chap, vii. 3 Ibid. chap. ii. 
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tion, not as it was unfolded in fact. In a word, a great wickedney 
which resulted in no harm to society would go absolutely unpunished, 
whilst an innocent act which resulted in widespread misfortune 
would be the subject of severe pains and penalties. That result is to 
my mind absurd. 

But perhaps the force of example, the tendency to repress other 
like crimes, is the true criterion of the measure of punishment, and 
its severity should be in proportion to its success in preventing 
the like crime in others; so that, if death for every offence would 
have the greatest tendency to repress small crimes, death should be 
inflicted for such crimes. And this seems to accord with our sense 
that society has the right to do the best it can for itself, even at the 
expense of its individual members ; that the life of the State is mor 
precious than that of any members of the State; and that the culprit 
has no merits which he can oppose to the welfare of the society of 
which he is a delinquent member. On its affirmative side, then, the 
principle will hardly shock us, but if we consider it negatively we 
shall see that it fails just where the theory of reform seems to fail 
also. For it would lead to this conclusion, that if punishment would 
produce no repressive effects it ought not to be inflicted, so that we 
get entirely away from any relation between wickedness and pain, 
and in so doing we, to my mind, go wrong. But why? 

We must go a little deeper into the matter, and we must try to 
get some answer to the question which lies at the bottom of the fact 
of punishment at all, viz. Why do we strive to associate pain with 
sin? The judge who pronounces sentence on the criminal tries todo 
this, the parent who punishes his child for a lie strives to do this. In 
our whole talk about the inequality or the fitness of punishments we 
assume some relation between the two things. Why do men con- 
plain of the sufferings of the good and the prosperity of the wicked— 
why do they esteem it one of the hardest riddles of the universe—but 
that they assume that in a right state of things pain ought to go with 
sin, and happiness with righteousness ? Why, but for this, should not 
hell appear the proper home of the righteous, and heaven of the 
wicked? Is not this the foundation of Job’s loud wail, and of the 
echo which it has found through long centuries of men? Here we 
seem to be near a fundamental fact of human nature, a moral element 
incapable of further analysis (so far at least as my chemistry goes), 
the fact that there is a fitness of suffering to sin, that the two things, 
injustice and pain, which are both contrary to our nature, ought to 
go together, and that in consequence we naturally desire to bring 
about an association of the two where it does not already exist. 

Whence do we derive this principle? Not from the outer world; 
for, as we have seen, the world responds to it only imperfectly, ani 
by reason of the very imperfection drives us to efforts to realise by 
punishment that association which otherwise would not exist in fact. 
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Punishment, in short, is an effort of man to find a more exact 
ylation between sin and suffering than the world affords us. But 
ye may go, I think, one step further and say that to the mind of 
man this principle is true, not only absolutely, but also secundum 
majus et minus, and that we feel that great suffering is fitting to 

t sin, and small suffering to small sin. In fact men have always, 
» soon as the idea of punishment arises at all, sought for some 
relation between the punishment and the particular offence; they 
have not been content to regard merely the effect of the punishment 


in preventing other like crimes. 
Regula, peccatis que poenas irroget sequas : 
Nec scutica dignum, horribili sectere flagello. 












Let’s have a rule 
Which deals to crimes an equal punishment, 
Nor tortures with the horrid lash for faults 
Worthy a birchen twig— 





is the language of Horace which Jeremy Bentham has adopted as the 
motto of one of his chapters on the Penal Code, and translated as I 
have given it above (Chapter II.), and he himself has given what he 
considers as the principal rules of this moral arithmetic. 

















C'est un fait (says M. Rossi *) que l‘homme saisit un rapport entre le mal moral 
etla souffrance méme physique qui est infligée en raison de ce mal. Certes il 
nest pas facile 4 la logique d’expliquer ce rapport entre deux éléments aussi étran- 
gers l'un 4 ’autre que le sont, en apparence du moins, le mal moral et la douleur 
matérielle. Mais leur liaison n’est pas moins un fait irrécusable: la conscience, au 
lieu d’en étre choquée, l'approuve et s’en déclare satisfaite. 





The writers, too, who now so often complain of the inequality of 
punishments, all proceed on the same footing. Al] alike, and justly as 
Ithink, decline to throw away all regard for the crime committed ; 
allrefuse to confine their attention to the future effects of the punish- 
ment. In a word, then, it seems to me that men have a sense of the 
fitness of suffering to sin, of a fitness both in the gross and in propor- 
tio: that so far as the world is arranged to realise in fact this fitness 
in thought, it is right ; and that so far as it fails of such arrangement, 
itis wrong, except so far as it isa place of trial or probation; and 
consequently that a duty is laid upon us to make this relationship of 
sin to suffering as real and as actual and as exact in proportion as it 










* «Qu’on place la conscience humaine en présence d’un délit déterminé, et d’une 
certaine souffrance infligée 4 l’auteur de ce délit, le moment arrive ov elle s’écrie 
“C'est assez.” .. . Ce sentiment d'une justice accomplie et satisfaite au moyen d’une 
certaine souffrance est indépendant de toute pensée relative au besoin de prévenir les 
délits par la crainte ou par la réforme du coupable. C'est le sentiment de l’expiation 
morale, de la justice absolue, pur, simple, désintéressé.’-—Rossi, Traité du Droit Pénal, 
Vol. iii. p. 100. 

5 Ibid. p. 99. 
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is possible to be made. This isthe moral root of the whole doctrine 
of punishment. 

If this be the true view, some things become clear to us. First we 
see that in the apportionment of penalties, we have to regard pri- 
marily and directly the moral nature of the crime, and to assign pain 
and suffering as nearly as we can to the enormity of the sin. This 
primary measure of punishment will differ essentially from that of 
Bentham, which has relation only to the evil of the act to be restrained 
and not to the moral condition of the actor. On the theory I present, 
the evil consequences of an act are important so far, and so far only, 
as they were known, or ought to have been known, to the actor, and 
so ought to have acted on his conscience, and are an element in the 
magnitude of his sin. 

It follows again from what I have said that reformation, repres- 
sion, example, however important they may be in themselves, are 
only secondary or collateral to the main idea of punishment; and | 
stand in hopeless antagonism to those philanthropic minds who seek 
to make our punishments solely reformatory, and to eliminate from 
our penal institutions every trace of moral reprobation. 

Nor do I stand in less plain opposition to those who have found 
in the right of defence the origin of the right to punish—a doctrine 
which would, I suppose, give the thieves the right to punish the 
honest men if they could get the upper hand. 

Again we see that the primary doctrine of punishment stands 
cleared of the least taint of revenge with which it has often seemed 
to be afflicted. Historically, no doubt, revenge may be the parent 
of punishment; but in its transfer from the injured party to the 
judge, it has struck a deeper and purer spring of righteousness in 
man’s nature, and now draws from it alone its true supply. The 
historical parent is not always a safe criterion for the nature of its 
offspring. An ascidian may be the parent of man; but it affords no 
measure of his moral or intellectual or spiritual nature—a fact often 
forgotten by those who affect the so-called historical method of treat- 
ment. 

The result of this reasoning, if it be correct, is, as I have 
already said, that before everything else we must look at the moral 
nature of the act in question. This is incapable of quantitative 
measurement, but it would help us if we were to consider its elements. 
This is an inquiry into details in each particular case, and it 
may be enough here to indicate some of the commonest heads of 
inquiry : 

1. The moral responsibility of the actor; by which I mean not 
merely the question whether he be sane or insane, but what is the 
nature of his moral training, his ethical environment, his know- 
ledge of right and wrong ; what is the light against which he has been 
sinning—for surely it is as true now as of old that he that knoweth 
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his master’s will and doeth it not shall be beaten wita many stripes, 
but he that knoweth it not with few. 

2. What was the relation of the criminal to the injured one? Was 
it merely that of a fellow man, or did the criminal owe a grudge or a 


pain great debt of gratitude to the wronged one? Was there the tie of 
This marriage or of kindred between them, or was there trust reposed, 
at of ff accepted, and betrayed ? 

‘ined 3. What was the intention of the act done? If it had in fact far- 
sent, M reaching consequences of injury or of evil, were those in the mind of 
nly, the criminal at the time of the commission of the offence, or were 
and they such as no reasonable man would expect to follow ? 


4, What was the temptation to the act or the excuse for the act ? 
Was it done by a rich man in the insolence of his wealth, or by a poor 
man in the extremity of his need ? 

But here arises a difficulty. In practice we draw a distinction 
ofa very marked kind between a consummated crime and an attempt 
tocommit the crime. If we did not, an attempt to murder would 
result in hanging as well as murder itself. But why should a criminal 
be benefited by the fact that his intention was never completely 


nd elected ? The answer requires us to draw a distinction. There are 
he cases in which it is possible that between the commencement and the 
he completion of the crime, the culprit’s heart might have changed, that 

the uplifted arm might have been withdrawn, that the attempt might 
ds never have become the act. In these cases the intention wants the 
od constancy and the perseverance which in some cases is one of its 
it vilest features, and here some difference may well be drawn between 
e anattemptandacrime. But there are other cases in which the act so 
n far as it relates to the criminal is complete: the gun has been loaded, 
e the victim has been tracked, the watch has been kept through long 
8 hours of patient wickedness, the gun has been aimed and discharged, 
) but the victim escaped. On the primary principle of punishment 
that man appears to me to be worthy to be punished as a murderer. 


But if the adjustment of pain to vice be the main ground of 
punishment, it must be admitted that there are other ends which 
society has in view in its infliction, of which we have already caught 
numerous glimpses in the course of our inquiry. It will, I think, be 
found that punishment, as we find it in practice, is not a simple idea ; 
but that several ideas or principles are involved in it: that they are 
in themselves essentially distinct ; but that as they lead to the same 
result, viz. the infliction of pain, they have become confused with and 
are now with difficulty to be disengaged from the primary principle, 
viz. the adaptation of suffering to sin. Some of these secondary 
principles have so much more direct a relation to society that to many 
social philosophers they have seemed the primary and to others the 
sole ground of punishment, greatly, as I think, to the obscuration of 
its true moral foundation. 
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These secondary elements in punishment appear to be (1) the 
reformation of the offender, (2) the prevention of further offences by 
the offender, (3) the repression of offences in others. 

These secondary grounds of punishment seem to me to differ ip 
one most essential character from what I have called the primary 
ground. In thatthe infliction of pain is of the essence: without that 
it has no existence; but in these secondary principles the creation of 
suffering is an accident and a non-essential. If these were the sole 
justification for punishment, and if the State could reform the pri- 
soner, or prevent his further offences, or repress like crimes in others, 
without the imposition of pain, it would be the duty of the State so to 
do, and the suffering inflicted would be a gratuitous and unjustifiable 
evil. 

Let us recur to these secondary means for punishment and consider 
them a little more in detail. 

Why does punishment tend to reform a criminal? Why is the 
saying true to us as to the ancients, ra raOnpata pabyyata? Why 
was Jupiter by the wisest of the Greeks adored as he who through pain 


led men to wisdom ? 
tov ¢poveiv Bporovs b5a- 
carta, Tov mabe pabos 
Oévra Kupiws éxew.® 


Why is the highest ideal of the Christian life associated with suffering 


and sorrow? Why, as Lord Bacon said, is prosperity the promise of 
the Old Testament and adversity the promise of the New? The 
question goes deep down into human nature. But, without attempt- 
ing an exhaustive reply, it will probably be true to say that punish- 
ment connected with sin operates towards reform in two ways: (1) by 
the association of ideas—the linking together of that from which 
our nature shrinks with that from which it ought to shrink, so 
that the temptation to sin recalls not only the pleasure of sin but 
the pain of suffering; (2) by the shock to the habits of thought 
and of practice which suffering produces, by the solution of con- 
tinuity in the man’s life which it causes, by the opportunity for 
reflection and thought which it thus affords. Its operation in 
man is like that of the upward thrust of volcanic agency on rocks—it 
dislocates the structure, it interposes a fault between the strata on 
the one side and the other, it breaks up their continuity, it disar- 
ranges the mineral beds, it turns aside the currents of water. And 
because such results are more effectually produced by a sudden and 
severe shock, I believe that short and intense punishments are often 
better for the purposes of reformation than long punishments ; that a 
sharp flogging will be better than a long confinement; and I often 
wish that the criminal law of this country gave more power of inflict- 
ing punishments of this description. To avoid mistake, I must repeat 


6 Xsch. Agam. 
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that in these” observations I am speaking of the reforming influence 
of punishment, properly so called, not that of the refining influence 
of education when continuity and time are of the essence. A sentence 
of confinement in a reformatory, though inflicted nomine pene, is 
really a measure of education, and not of punishment properly so 
called. 

From this point of view the measure of punishment is quite 
different from that of the point of view we first considered. Now we 
think nothing of the enormity or lightness of the crime. We think 
only of the reform of the offender ; and if a heavy punishment would 
cure the slight offender, and a slight punishment the great criminal, 
we should inflict such punishment fearless of the charge of in- 
equality. 

Preventive justice is a head of jurisdiction familiar, I suppose, to 
all reasonable systems of law. It consists in preventing a man from 
doing a wrong which it is proved that he is about to commit. In 
criminal law this principle is embodied rather in the police than in any 
action of the courts. In them Justice is content to follow the offender 
on her limping foot. This is, no doubt, mainly due to the fact that the 
occasions when the jurisdiction could be put in force would be few 
and far between. But now and then exceptional cases demand the 
invocation of this principle, and such legislation as we have recently 
seen in force in Ireland, by which uncondemned men were detained in 
prison, is an assertion of the justice of this principle of action. 

Now it so happens that many punishments for a past crime tend 
for some period of time to prevent the commission of other crimes. 
The penalty of death is an absolute prevention ; the punishment of 
imprisonment a less absolute one, but of considerable efficacy during 
its continuance. And this being so, there seems no reason why @ 
judge in sentencing a prisoner should not have his eye on the 
principle of preventive justice,’so that, if convinced that the prisoner 
will renew his course of crime so soon as he is liberated, he may 
sentence him to a longer period of confinement than he would other- 
wise have pronounced ; or in the choice between two forms of punish- 
ment he may select that of most preventive influence. 

Last, but certainly not least, the influence of punishment on others 
has to be regarded : and here the question of most nicety seems to be 
this: How far may the judge have regard, in assessing the punish- 
ment on one person, to the exemplary operation of the punishment on 
other persons? If regarded alone I should sentence A to one month’s 
imprisonment, am I at liberty to sentence him to a three months’ 
term because I believe that the example will be beneficial to his 
neighbours? If in the particular circumstances of a case I believe 
that B might be safely treated with exceptional leniency, and that 
such leniency would be more likely to work his reform than severity, 
am I forbidden to be lenient because I believe it will produce an 
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expectation of like leniency in other cases not deserving of it, and so 
will tend to the reproduction of the crime in others? This is part of 
a larger question at which we have now arrived. 

If restraint and pain may be inflicted on the several grounds and 
for the several reasons enumerated, and if the measure of punishment 
is or may be different in the different cases, what measure igs 
to prevail? If they should happen to agree, no question occurs; 
but, if the one be greater than the other, which is to prevail—the 
least, or the greatest, or the mean? The answer is not far to seek. 
As each reason of punishment is independent and sufficient, it 
follows that the greatest punishment justified by any one independent 
reason ought to be inflicted. If A, B,C, and D be punishments 
in an ascending scale, and if, having regard only to the malignity 
of the offence, I should inflict A; if I regard the reformation of the 
culprit B, if I regard the prevention of further offence by the culprit 
C, and if I regard the repression of offences in others D, I ought, 
so I think, to inflict the last and greatest punishment; for the re- 
pression of offences in others is a legitimate aim and end of society, 
and the culprit has no merits which he can oppose to his thus being 
made useful for the good of society. 

Our inquiry then has, in a word, led to this as its result—that the 
deepest ground of punishment is a purely moral one, viz. the adapta- 
tion of suffering to sin; that there are other and independent reasons 
why society may and ought to inflict punishment; that the measure 
of punishment may vary with the different reasons for its inflic- 
tion, and that the highest of the measures of punishment for any 
given offence is that with which society ought to visit it. 

Hitherto I have written with but little reference to the doctrines 
of Jeremy Bentham; but it will be necessary to consider these more 
fully, not only because of the great influence they have exerted, but 
because to do so will enable me to emphasise the views I have already 
presented to the reader. A great deal of what he has written about 
punishment has no relation to the questions I have mooted. But his 
theory, so far as material for my purpose, may, I believe, thus be 
fairly stated :— 


There are acts from which there results more of evil than of good. It is acts 
of this nature, or at least acts reputed to be such, that legislators have pro- 
hibited. A prohibited act is what we call an offence. To cause these prohibitions 
to be respected it is necessary to establish punishments.” 


Every offence produces evil, and every punishment is an evil ;°® 
and the only justification for punishment is that the infliction of a 
lesser evil will avoid a greaterone. In so far as I can discover, the two 
objects of punishment, according to Bentham, are the stopping an evil 


’ Dumont, Principles of Legislation, chap. xi. p. 54. 
8 Ibid. chap. x. 
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act during its proceeding, and the prevention of like offences; the 
latter object being stated as the principal one. In fact, if the in- 
complete crime be analysed into parts, it will appear that in both 
cases the sole object is prevention of future crimes or parts of crimes. 

As regards the proportion of punishment, it is to be regulated 
according to the difference of malignity in different offences,'® and 
the malignity is to be ascertained by distinguishing the different 
kinds of evil which attend an offence. Evil of the first kind is that 
which falls immediately on such and such assignable individuals, the 
principal sufferer and his friends and relations ; the evil of the second 
order is that which spreads through the entire community, or among 
an indefinite number of non-assignable individuals, and consists of 
two branches—alarm and danger; the evil of the third order is the 
more remote effect of offences when they have reached such a point 
as to deaden the active faculties of men, and to throw them into a 
state of torpor and decrepitude. 

Again, the proportion between offences and punishments is to be 
estimated according to certain rules; one of which requires that some 
regard shall be had to the circumstances which affect sensibility, be- 
cause the same nominal punishments are not the same real punish- 
ments,'! and, in the choice of punishments, ‘ the great art consists in 
augmenting the apparent punishment without augmenting the real 
punishment ’—the reality of punishment being only necessary to 
maintain the appearance of it.'? 

To me, this theory entirely misses the real idea of punishment 
and the real distinction between punishment and prevention. 
Punishment may prevent and prevention may punish, but they are 
not conterminous notions. They differ in our conception of them; 
they differ in the effect they produce on the minds both of actor and 
of patient. In the one case the pain is of the essence—is the 
main object of intention in the mind of the inflictor, and is felt to be 
so by the recipient ; in the other case, the pain, if any, is accidental 
and to be avoided if possible. If I flog a boy for a lie, I wish him 
to feel pain; I wish it to work remorse; I wish it to produce a change 
in the future. If I see my child falling over a rock by accident, I 
seize him by the arm and perhaps wrest it from the joint in my 
desperate effort. I have prevented one evil by a lesser; but I grieve 
for the pain I have unintentionally inflicted. I look for no remorse ; 
I hope for no repentance. Or, again, if, as a legislator, I enact 
quarantine, I inflict some evils to prevent greater; but I desire to pro- 
duce no more suffering than I can help, and I regret so much as is 
needful. No one who thinks or uses language with any exactitude 
would think or speak of quarantine as punishment.'® And, if the 


® Penal Code, part ii. chap. i. p. 271. 10 Ibid. chap. x. p. 51. 
" Ibid. chap. ii. 12 Ibid. chap. vi. p. 337 n. 
18 Whewell’s Llements of Morality, 4th ed. sect. 987. 
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breach of quarantine or any like’ regulation for the prevention of 
evil is made criminal, we feel instinctively that the penal conse- 
quence is a true punishment, not because of its tendency to pre- 
vent the spread of disease, but because it is wicked, and therefore 
criminal, to break the positive laws of the country where we are; 
that it is selfish and therefore wicked, with a full knowledge of what 
we are doing, to expose others to the chance of illness or death in 
order that we may get free from the weariness of a lazaretto. ll this 
plain distinction between prevention and punishment, all the connec- 
tion between punishment and moral evil, is overlooked in Bentham’s 
theory. 

If the utility of the punishment is the only object, the punish- 
ment of an innocent victim is as satisfactory if the error is undis- 
covered as the punishment of the guilty—nay, if the innocent victim 
happened to fill a more conspicuous position in society, the mistake 
is a positive good, because the effect of the punishment has been 
more widespread. 

In fact, according to this theory, the association of the punishment 
and the crime in the same person is absolutely immaterial for the 
purposes of justice. 

In a word, you can never separate the idea of right and wrong 
from the idea of punishment, without an infinite degradation of the 
latter conception. Punishment is part of justice if it is anything of 
moral worth ; and I cannot bring myself to think of justice without 
regard to right and wrong, without regard to the utterances of the 
human conscience, without a thought behind all of an infinite and 
perfect Judge. To make justice a mere term for the enforcement of 
laws which have no moral colour, and rest only on the balance of the 
scales of pain and pleasure, is to rob it, to my mind, not only of all 
its dignity, but all its meaning. 

This theory, moreover, seems to me absolutely wanting in logical 
coherence. 

If the prevention of future offences is the sole ground of punish- 
ment, why are punishments to be apportioned according to the malig- 
nity of the past offence, and why am I to measure that malignity by 
reference to an elaborate schedule of evils? With that past offence 
we have really nothing, properly speaking, to do ; and if we could pro- 
duce the preventive effect without touching a hair of the murderer’s 
head, if we could have an apparent and not a real execution, it would 
be our duty to enact it. Our sole concern is the balancing of future 
evils to be prevented against the future evil to be produced by the 
punishment. 

But it will probably be replied that the crimes to be prevented 
are of the same kind and malignity as the crime punished, and that 
consequently the measure of malignity and therefore of punishment 
is the same. To this I have several replies. 
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(1) To adopt this defence is to accuse Bentham of a very slipshod 
mode of expression. To tell me to measure a thing by reference to 
the magnitude of A when it ought to be by reference to B, without 
affirming the identity of A and B, is, to say the least, obscure. 

(2) But this will not avail, for A and B are not equal. The 
offence that is past and the subject of punishment may differ in 
malignity from the offences which the punishment may tend to pre- 
vent. A sentence of one month’s imprisonment on a man for man- 
slaughter, may tend to prevent a like offence of much deeper malig- 
nity for which penal servitude for life would not be more than 
adequate ; and in like manner a sentence of servitude for life may 
check crimes for which no judge would pass such a sentence. 

Again, the punishment of one offence often tends to check offences 
of a different description. The punishment of a murderer tends to 
repress attempts at murder as well as murder itself; the punishment 
of an issuer of counterfeit coin tends to check the maker of the 
counterfeit coin, the maker of the moulds, and all their accomplices. 

(3) But again, as the offences prevented are not necessarily of one 
kind, so they are not singular in number. One punishment may 
prevent hundreds of crimes ; and if prevention is the sole ground of 
punishment, this should be proportioned not to the malignity of the 
single past offence, but by the sum of the malignities of all the 
offences of what kind soever which the punishment will tend to 
prevent. How comes it then that Bentham proposes to measure punish- 
ment by the malignity of the offence? Because, as it seems to me, 
he had a lingering sense of the fitness of pain to evil, without regard 
to the utility of the result. He blundered into the truth. 

Again, in computing the malignity of an offence, the evil of the 
first order is that already inflicted on the principal sufferer and his 
assignable friends and relations. But why should this evil be taken 
note of at all, on the theory in question? It is past or it is the 
inevitable result of a past act: it cannot, like the evils of the second 
and third order, be lessened or prevented by punishment. The 
irrevocable evil produced by the offence is no justification for the 
infliction of a new evil, viz. the punishment ; and the theory of pre- 
vention furnishes no excuse for apportioning punishment to an un- 
preventable fact. If a case could be imagined in which the evil of 
the first order were the sole one, it is plain that, notwithstanding 
Bentham’s view that it enters into the malignity of the offence, 
the offender ought to be allowed to go free with impunity. Again, 
to many it may seem strange to find Bentham laying down the 
proposition ‘ that the reality of punishment is only necessary to main- 
tain the appearance of it ;’ and yet in so doing he is perfectly con- 
sistent—nay, more, it is the inevitable conclusion from his views that 
punishment is an evil to be inflicted only for the prevention of greater 
evils. You have nothing to do with the past offence except as 
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an occasion for preventing other crimes. You have nothing to do 
with the offender except as a whipping-boy caught for the public 
good. It is worthy of consideration whether this system of shams 
might not advantageously be carried further ; whether, for example, 
in such states of society as we have seen prevailing in Ireland, it 
might not be fitting to punish a sham offender for a sham offence 
with a sham punishment, or, if that is not available, with a real punish- 
ment, in order to prevent crimes which there is but too much good 
reason to anticipate. 

Once more, on the doctrine in question it is difficu t to see why 
we should pay any regard to the sensibilities of the offender. The 
sensibilities of the persons whose offences are to be precluded may 
be an important element for consideration, but not those of the per- 
son whose crime is past and irrevocable, and cannot be prevented by 
any scheme, however utilitarian. 

In a word, then, the only pressing inquiry with Bentham ought to 
have been what punishment will prevent most crime; whereas, in 
fact, his primary inquiry has been ,what is the proportion between 
offences and punishments ; '‘ and the exemplary influence both of crime 
and punishment has been introduced only in considering the malig- 
nity of the offence, and the proportion of the punishment. So 
shallow is the layer of utilitarianism that the firmer ground on 
which I would build the doctrine of punishments breaks through at 
every step we take in the inquiry, even when we pursue it under the 
guidance of the great utilitarian teacher. 


EpwArD Fry. 


4 Penal Code, chap. ii. 
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I. 


I must begin by referring my readers to my last article, ‘The 
Unmounted Bucephalus.’ On the very morrow of Gambetta’s death, 
and when that catastrophe had been interpreted by the immense 
majority of European opinion, as also by many Frenchmen, as the 
certain presage of the approaching triumph of advanced Radicalism 
—triumph to be followed by violent interior discords that would 
infallibly bring about the fall of the Republic and the re-establish- 
ment either of Empire or of Royalty—I said that these predictions 
would not be realised, and, moreover, that Gambetta’s death would 
but serve-to hasten the triumph of his political ideas and party. 
I will cite, word for word, what I wrote at the end of January in 
a paper that appeared in this Review on February 1 :— 

‘We even believe we may predict that the realisation of several 
of Gambetta’s ideas will meet with fewer obstacles, at least among a 
certain fraction of public opinion, to-morrow than yesterday (p. 343). 
A formidable reaction will take place in favour of the great statesman 
whom we weep, a reaction in favour of his theories and his principles. 
In short, we shall most likely witness the contrary of what has 
taken place for some years. It was enough that Gambetta should 
defend a theory for it to be attacked with fury. From henceforth it 
will often suffice that an idea was formerly held up by Gambetta for 
it to be enthusiastically acclaimed (p. 344). As in the story of Cid 
Campeador, it is his corpse that leads his followers to victory 
(p. 345), &e. &e.’ 

What I foretold six months ago has been fulfilled in every point. 
Those very Castilians who during Cid’s lifetime suspected him of 
the darkest designs and reviled him as a criminal—what did they 
do after his death? They put the hero’s corpse in an iron coffin, 
and the black gravecloth on the bier was the standard which, in the 
front rank of baftle, led the Spanish army to victory. And so has 
it been, or nearly so, with French Republicans and Gambetta. The 
political history of our country during the last six months may be 
thus summed up: Out of Gambetta’s death-bed has arisen a first (not 
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complete) victory for his ideas and friends; from the party more 
specially organised by him have been chosen most men now in 
office, that they may execute his will. 

As a matter of fact, just after the excitement of the first few 
days, as soon as it became necessary for the Republicans to unite 
and stop the Royalists who thought the fruit already ripe, what 
Ministers did the President of the Republic call for? M. Jules 
Ferry, who for the last five years had been, if not the direct 
coadjutor, at least the most invariable and faithful political ally 
of Gambetta, was made Prime Minister; M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
the late Minister for Home Affairs under Gambetta, and M. Raynal, 
the late Minister of Public Works, were both recalled to the same 
offices. M. Challemel-Lacour, Gambetta’s most esteemed and 
devoted friend, was named Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. 
Martin Feuillée, Under-Secretary of State for Justice on November 14, 
Minister of Justice; M. Margue, Under-Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, resumed the same post. General Campenon could have been 
Minister of War had he wished it. And a great pity it is he declined 
his friends’ proposals. Thus, in its general bearings, the Ferry 
Ministry is the Gambetta Ministry without Gambetta. 

Except some secondary modifications made necessary by the 
change of circumstances, the political programme is about the same. 
Abroad an active and steady diplomacy, the regular development 
of our colonial politics, the consolidation of the protectorate in 
Tunis; at home the constitution of a strong government, the 
methodical realisation of social and democratic reforms, the policy of 
scrutin de liste, whilst awaiting the abolition of scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment. The principal Bills adopted last session, except the Magi- 
stracy Bill, are but legacies from the Gambetta Cabinet. Both 
Cabinets are animated by the same national spirit—national above 
all, but also progressist and governmental. The halo imparted by 
the presence of a man of genius is certainly wanting ; but Carlyle’s 
hero-worship is by no means a democratic necessity. There is 
certainly reason for rejoicing when a nation acknowledges and 
appreciates in one of its sons, sprung from its midst, an intellect of 
the highest order. But when Alexander leaves lieutenants pro- 
foundly imbued with his spirit, formed in his school, most desirous 

and capable of continuing his work—when these men, instead of 
being at variance, remain, on the contrary, more strongly bound 
together than ever—there is certainly no reason for complaining and 
giving way to discouragement. 

Then it is not only in Parliament that the opportunist policy 
is again getting the upper hand. Throughout the whole country it 
has regained the ground it had lost by the intrigues of hostile parties. 
The great majority of Republicans have now recovered from a number 
of diseases for which Gambetta had always prescribed the remedy— 
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remedy, alas! that too many refused to stretch out their hand for. 
The mania for decentralisation is forgotten. The necessity for a 
strongly constituted and vigorous central power is almost universally 
understood and acknowledged. Demagogue charlatans are for the 
most part unmasked. Our foreign policy is steadier—we are no 
longer afraid of Egyptian shadows. Intransigeants of the Right and 
Left still continue to see in our colonial enterprises but vulgar 
jobbing, and to denounce and revile them in every possible way. 
But the great mass of the nation is no longer to be made a fool 
of, and has understood the necessity of extending France beyond 
the seas. There is a story of an English peasant who locked the 
stable door after the horse had been stolen. Happily for France she 
bas several horses in her stables. If she has lost, at least for a time, 
her beautiful Arabian steed on the borders of the Nile, that is but 
an additional reason for taking jealous care of the others. 

However remarkable may be the reaction against the political 
course of that unhappy year 1882, can the actual situation of 
France, either as a whole or in detail, be said to appear very 
brilliant ? As I have always believed and experienced that want of 
sincerity in political literature is quite useless, I will unhesitat- 
ingly reply in the negative. It is certain, I confess, that on the morrow 
ofthe famous elections in 1877, and during the Universal Exhibition in 
1878, our young Republic was far more brilliant than at present. But 
the month of May is not eternal, and every rose must fade away. 

This is the summer season, the season of hard labour under a hot 
sun ; we must wrest from the earth the fruits she conceals ; frequent 
storms blacken the serene sky. To be brief, we are in a time of 
practical realities; it is less pleasant but it is necessary ; and what 
augurs well for the harvest is that we all know what is and must 
be, with its many and inevitable difficulties, the life of a modern 
democracy. Four or five years ago we were full of illusions. We 
imagined it would suffice to cry Vive la République! and to post 
up on all the walls Liberté, Kgalité, Fraternité, for the Republic to 
prosper—liberty to exist without entailing anarchy, equality to be 
everywhere identical with justice, fraternity the common law of those 
striving for the same cause. We were but dreaming a pretty 
dream. But to-day we are awakened. The first moment of our 
waking was disagreeable, and we passed through all the phases so 
wittily described in the famous story of the Thousand and One 
Nights, ‘ The Sleeper Awakened.’ However, we have now accepted the 
rather brutal truth—we have even courageously accepted it. We 
understand that the Republic must be a government in all the force 
and meaning of the word ; that liberty and anarchy are not to be con- 
founded ; that there is a democratic conception and a demagogic 
conception of equality, &c. To get rid of illusions is to become strong. 
We have accordingly grown stronger. 
Vout. XIV.—No. 79. NN 
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II. 


Whilst the policy of wnion républicaine is thus slowly but surely 
triumphing amongst us, the prevailing opinion abroad is, that, at 
no distant date, either Radicalism or a Royalist reaction will have 
gained the upper hand. Most Englishmen who give any attention 
to French politics bet on Radicalism. Radicalism is the favourite 
horse of your bookmakers, and M. Clémenceau is the winning jockey. 

I believe you will lose as much money on M. Clémenceau as on 
the horse St. Blaise at the last Grand Prix. 

Everyone has observed stones being thrown into the water. In 
falling, the stone makes, as it were, a hole in the water, and the 
small circle becomes gradually larger and larger. But the wider 
the circle grows—I mean the ring formed on the surface of the 
water—the more faint does it become, whilst the bubble in the 
middle gradually disappears. It is just so with many reputations 
and many political forces in our country. The man who arises 
and rapidly becomes very powerful and very popular in Paris is 
unknown, or almost so, in the provinces. - Whilst his name is grow- 
ing to notoriety and gaining sympathy in the provinces, his glory 
is diminishing in the capital. By the time the circle of his renown 
has reached foreign countries, his authority has already paled in our 
departments. Such is the case with M. Clémenceau. At the time 
when he really was a considerable political force in France (whether 
for good or for evil we will proceed to show) the members of the 
Cobden Club were almost unaware of his existence. Since they have 
become aware of it—at the precise epoch, indeed, when they began 
to see in him an heir to Gambetta—M. Clémenceau ceased to be a 
preponderating force in the Republican party. Now were the members 
of the Cobden wrong in doing M. Clémenceau the honour of enrolling 
his name in their books? By no means. Firstly, M. Clémenceau 
is a true homme Wesprit. Indeed, it is not the delicate Attic wit 
that sparkled in Ernest Picard’s speeches, or in the pamphlets of 
Courier, we must expect from him, but something between Parisian 
sarcasm and English humour—and for the space of half-an-hour (an 
hour would be too much) this is really very amusing. Then M. 
Clémenceau has a quick and clear understanding. His sharp eye 
pierces like a gimlet and seizes distinctly and at once the contours 
of things. True it is that the very facility of his intelligence has 
become a danger; ten minutes of perusal suffices, at least in his 
opinion, to know the very bottom of matters. And thus, whilst 
making pretensions to speak in a competent manner de omni re 
scibili, he speaks but in a superficial manner, and is continually 
being convicted of flagrant ignorance. M. Francis Charmes, M. 
Jules Roche, M. Herbette have blocked him several times, in a 
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manner highly diverting to the public (discussions on Egyptian 
policy, the reform of the magistracy, the Recidivist Bill). M. 
(lémenceau, following M. Thiers’s advice, does not take things 
tragically. But he rather outsteps M. Thiers’s advice, and sometimes 
does not take things seriously enough. Though he is, in his way, 
very ambitious, he seems at times to consider politics as a 
mere amusing pastime. M. Clémenceau’s eloquence is very sober, 
which is rarely the case with an intransigeant; still, when he 
lays claim to proceeding but by rigorous syllogisms and by demon- 














cey, 
§ a strations of mathematical exactitude, he labours under a delusion. His 
reasoning has but the appearance of syllogisms, and if at first—and 
In this should count for something—it seems as logical as logic itself, 
the you may soon perceive upon reflecting a little that it is almost as 
der lame as Thersites. M. Clémenceau is endowed with great personal 
the pluck. If General de Rochebouet had attempted a coup détat in 
the the month of November 1877, he would have risked his skin against 
ons the Royalist or Bonapartist coup @état with the same courage as 
ses Gambetta, Ferry, Madier de Montjau, Léon Renault or Brisson. But 
is the most ridiculous demagogic insanities turn him to shyness. 
We Although the Commune much ill-treated him on account of his 
ry sincere but tardy and useless efforts to save Clément Thomas 





and Lecomte from the hands of their assassins, he never anathe- 
matised in his journal but Thiers and Galliffet. At the present hour 
he never dares to disavow even those intransigeant pamphleteers 
who are the least worthy of esteem; though much too intelligent to 
consider Louise Michel as aught else than a madwoman, he professes to 
entertain a great respect for her; and again, for the sole aim of 
retaining some ultra-Radical votes, though he be far too honest not 
to condemn in his heart the dynamitists of Lyons and the Parisian 
revolutionists who exhorted the soldiers to burn down their barracks, 
he nevertheless asked for an amnesty to be extended to these 
scoundrels. M. Clémenceau is a rather eminent physician; his 
thesis was much talked of under the Empire, and up to the time of 
his election he gave gratuitous consultations at Montmartre, and was 
as active as learned. But however learned he be, he is unacquainted 
with (or pretends to be unacquainted with, which is worse) the famous 
precept natura non facit saltus, and the most Radical, the mest 
premature, the maddest reforms are accepted by him without hesi- 
tation if demanded with a resounding voice by a Red journal or 
club. Thus in his last electoral programme (August 1881) he 
advocated the suppression of the Senate and President of the 
Republic, the repeal of the law against the Internationale, the 
separation of Church and State, the right to integral (quid ?) instruc- 
tion for children, the progressive substitution of national militia for 
the standing army, elective and temporary magistracy, communal 
autonomy, a progressive tax (not a proportional one) on capital 
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and on the inheritance of property by succession; the revision 
of contracts for the transferring of public property, mines, canals, 
and railroads, &c. M. Clémenceau is perhaps the cleverest and 
most indefatigable demolisher in this country; he overthrows 
Ministries one after the other like houses built of cards; it is he 
who has played perhaps the greatest part in the successive downfalls of 
Dufaure, Waddington, Jules Ferry, Gambetta, Freycinet and Duclere, 
and when by chance he has not overthrown a Cabinet between his 
breakfast and dinner, he declares, as he does to-day, that the Re- 
public is in great peril. But, if he is an incomparable destroyer, he 
has never been a founder of anything; the Extreme Left itself does 
not recognise him as its leader, and in the little group that he 
naively believes himself to guide as a master, young M. Camille 
Pelletan and old M. Barodet exercise about the same influence as he, 

To sum up, M. Clémenceau is a man of wit, full of talent and 
resources, with about as many good qualities as bad ones. But he 
has none of the good qualities nor any of the bad ones of a great 
statesman. He is a brilliant orator, a quick journalist, a learned 
physician, a true republican, an amiable Parisian. He is no homme 
@ Etat. M. Clémenceau has succeeded in preventing the machi- 
nery of many Governments from working, and will perhaps do so a 
few times more. But he will never be what the Paris correspondent 
of the Daily News predicts—the Government of France. 

If my readers will allow themselves to be convinced that the great 
majority of our democracy, after having laboured for some time 
under a mistake, hold now the same opinion of M. Clémenceau as 
I myself hold in this rapid portrait, they will cease to see in him 
Gambetta’s political successor. It would be much less inexact and 
naive for a Frenchman to maintain that Lord Randolph Churchill 
has succeeded Disraeli as leader of the Tory party. M. Benjamin 
Clémenceau is a very brilliant vanguard officer, very alert and 
very courageous when at the head of three detachments or s0. 
He will perhaps one day, late in life, become commander of a 
regiment. But of an army, never! 

The fact is that M. Clémenceau, who so much abused Gambetta 
with practising occult power, has himself practised occult power 
during the whole time of the Freycinet-Goblet Ministry. That period 
was the culminating point, the zenith of the political life of the 
bonourable member for Montmartre. The Chamber listened to him, 
not only with pleasure—that was legitimate—but even with deference, 
which was a cause of much astonishment to M. Clémenceau him- 
self. The President of the Council and the Home Minister paid 
much atiention to him and his advice. The vulgar courtiers of 
fortune, who had deserted Gambetta, now flocked round him. No 
recommendation was more precious than his for obtaining a favour 
in any Government office. This lasted for six months. At the end 
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of these 180 days public opinion discovered that M. Goblet had 
sueceeded in putting out of order the whole governmental machine 
at home, whilst M. de Freycinet had been occupied in giving over 
Egypt into the hands of the English. The fall of these two Ministers 
entailed the fall of their former defenders, although M. Clémenceau 
at the last moment had turned against them. The fact of Gambetta’s 
being ‘the chief of the reasonable Republican party still, for a little 
while, lent M. Clémenceau the appearance of force; the reactionary 
and intransigeants were but too pleased to magnify artificially 
the deputy of Montmartre by opposing him to the deputy of 
Belleville. But Gambetta died; and M. Clémenceau is just now 
getting a clear idea of all he lost when his former friend was laid in 
the grave. 

What is at present the precise Parliamentary situation of M. 
Clémenceau? The Extreme Left, which is always divided into a 
number of little chapels, still applauds him as an orator, but ener- 
getically refuses to acknowledge him as its head. The Opportu- 
nists not only have made him no serious advance, but manifestly 
refuse to take his politics in earnest. And thus M. Clémenceau, 
seeing that there is no hope of coming into office with the present 
House, has concluded that it would be well to prepare for himself 
a majority in the next, in consequence to ferment a continual 
agitation throughout the country. He calls this policy ‘the 
policy of salutary agitation,’ which I irreverently translate: ‘the 
St. Vitus’ dance policy.’ And he formed the league for the im- 
mediate revision of the Constitution. In spite of an extraordinary 
display of advertisements, baits and conferences, the fiasco of this 
league has been a signal one. M. Clémenceau, following in the 
traces of the former schoolmaster, Barodet, the former Pole, 
Sigismond Lacroix (by way of parenthesis, the strongest head in 
the whole Intransigeant party), and the former writer of feuilletons, 
Revillon, has in vain offered concession afier concession, capitula- 
tion after capitulation. After having already claimed for the sup- 
pression of the Senate and the Presidency of the Republic, he now 
demands, for the purpose of revising the Constitution, the election of 
an assembly ad hoc! And all these fluctuations, all these abdica- 
tions, according to the mood of a suspected party of demagogues, 
have been useless! ‘The revision, replies the country, ‘will be 
carried out at a later date, at its right hour, since you refused 
Gambetta’s motion in 1882. For the time being, let me work in 
peace. Leave me alone.’ M. Clémenceau, driven to his intrenchments 
by M. Waldeck-Rousseau, has himself avowed that the league has not 
prevailed as quickly as he had hoped. When a general writes that 
his troops are retiring in good order, we know but too well, alas! what 
that means. / 

About 1873 or 1874 it became the fashion to entreat M. Gam- 
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betta to reduce the number of irons he had in the fire.'| M. Clémen- 
ceau has but one single iron; for him to take that one out of the fire 
—that is to say, tocome to arupture with the extreme intransigeants, 
socialists, &c.—would be to commit suicide. As, in spite of his 
weaknesses and great frivolity, I consider M. Clémenceau an honest 
man, I am quite convinced that he will before long commit that 
very suicide. It will take place, in my opinion, some time after the 
first elections by scrutin de liste, which will be in reality as 
moderate as the five or six partial elections by scrutin darrondisse- 
ment, over which M. Clémenceau raises more exulting shouts than did 
ever Gambetta about the great victory of October 14, 1877, are 
actually radical. Indeed, this suicide will do M. Clémenceau much 
honour. But what will those say who bet on him ? 


III. 


Some months ago a few Royalist senators were whispering among 
themselves about the numberless errors that had been committed by 
their party, and especially about those personal to the Comte de 
Chambord, his ultra-Catholic spirit, his invincible attachment to the 
-antediluvian White Flag. The only statesman worthy of the name that 
the Royalist party has produced for the last fifty years, the Comte de 
Falloux, said: *‘ God has not willed that the Count’s eyes be opened ; 
perhaps it may be His will to close them.’ 

The death of the Comte de Chambord has indeed been for some 
time the grand hope of practical Royalists. This death would remove 
the difference between Orleanists and Legitimists which the journey 
to Frohsdorf had not effaced. It would give to the two parties 
united a head whose mind is modern, rather Liberal than otherwise, 
and by no means Ultramontane. Many ‘ Republican Orleanists’ 
aight then rally round the Monarchy—a new defection in the contrary 
direction. ... What a singular destiny is that of the Comte de 
Chambord! His birth was formerly the Royalists’ supreme hope. 
His death has appeared for some years to be their only chance of 
rescue. In 1820 he was very near not being born. To-day he will 
not die. He was l’enfant du miracle. He will perhaps be to- 
morrow le ressuscité du mnviracle. How is it possible for a party to 
manceuvre skilfully with such a man as its leader ? 

The truth is that the Orleanists hold the most extraordinary 
illusions as to the probable consequences attendant upon the Comte 
de Chambord’s death. The last of the Bourbons was very near death 
yesterday, surrounded by his grieving family, and attended with the 
unanimous respect of the whole of France. He will perhaps die 
to-morrow—in six months, in a year. But this death can have no 


1? We say in our French political jargon, couper sa queue. 
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startling results. When Charles the Tenth re-entered Paris in 1814 
he is said to have uttered the following happy words: ‘ It but makes 
one Frenchman more.’ When Henri V. dies, there will be but one 
Frenchman less—that is all. 

As a matter of fact the Royalists are not a strong party in France. 
With the exception of the Republicans, there exists no real strength 
‘jn any party other than in the simply Roman Catholic and the 
simply Conservative parties. But the Clerical party has been greatly 
enfeebled within the last ten years, and the Conservatives are not 
men to bring about revolutions. It is certainly true that many 
Conservatives, who had very readily accepted the Republic, have rather 
fallen away since the many faults lately committed. It is certainly 
true that they would gladly see the Comte de Paris on the throne. 
But they are, as they always were, a party that expects the good 
things of this world to come down ready prepared by the gods. It 
is a Platonic party, as it is also an anonymous one. Now, as the 
Scripture says, the kingdom of this world belongs to the strong; and 
our Conservatives are peaceable people, as is also the Orleans family. 
The latter, even at the present moment, are not sure whether they 
are princes or simply citizens. The descendants of the old Crusaders 
say to them, ‘ How glorious to see the crown of France gleaming in 
the future!’ They answer, ‘ How delightful in the present to live 
in our own native land, to stroll on the boulevards, to have a box 
at the opera, to hunt at Chantilly!’ Anon, they are no pretenders, 
and by the very force of circumstances they cannot be considered as 
mere citizens. They are hybrid. They are Orleans. 

What can the Republic have to fear from such enemies? The 
Bonapartists must always be feared, or at least closely watched, 
because, by tradition, they are always capable of committing some 
crime or other (Brumaire or December). But the Orleans of to-day 
are scarcely capable of an intrigue. If the Comte de Chambord dies, 
they will be, as a general expulsion at their first movement would be 
inevitable, still more prudent and circumspect. They would be the 
first to say to their friends: Keep quiet. . . . And thus the news 
of the Comte de Chambord’s illness produced no agitation among 
the Republicans. It cost them no effort to be as respectful of the 
grief and suffering at Frohsdorf as the reactionists had been gross 
and indecent when in face of the death-agony at Ville d’Avray. 

To conclude, the Royalists have no more chance of success than 
the Radicals, and the Bonapartists have hardly any chance at all. I 
must repeat this once more: The Republic has nothing to fear, save 
from her own faults, and she has certainly committed many—last year 
above all. Itis quite right to have an eye over the Intransigeants and 
the Royalists ; to keep guard over ourselves is much better still. Now 
the Republic has much need of surveillance on her own part. She 
has made some progress since Gambetta’s death, the disappearance 
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of this admirable leader having given her matter for reflection, 
and she understands that she can no longer follow all her whims, 
But still much remains to be done. 

It is not enough for the Republic to live. She must become 
again that ideal to which we have given ourselves up, body and soul. 
But how again to become so? She must turn her eyes less often to the 
ground, and raise them oftener upward. As says the Italian poet :— 


Ma per se stesso 
Al polo erige la mente. 


She must turn her eyes less often towards the Place de la Bourse, 
and more often towards the black-veiled statue on the Place de la 


Concorde.? 
JosePH ReEINACH. 


2 Th statue of Strasburg. 





